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“ MenRiecs 


How to'trigger’a billion shots! 


9 ee GHOUT THE WorLD, hypodermic needles — 
with the help of isopropyl alcohol—are firing 
billions of “shots” aimed at preventing and curing 


disease 

Used to sterilize the skin before injections are 
made, isopropyl alcohol helps prevent infection. 
IPA is widely used in hospitals as a standard sur- 


gical antiseptic and germicidal medium. It also has 


scores of important industrial uses... as a solvent 
in lacquers and thinners, as an excellent coupling 
agent for industrial cleaners and polishes, and as a 
gasoline additive. 
yr 

Isopropyl alcohol is another Shell Chemical prod- 
uct that contributes to 

a better life for all of us. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 
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BUSINESS REVISES ITS PLANS. Latest survey of mene ating ee shows 


deeper drop than previous estimates 


CAUTIOUS—BUT STILL SPENDING. U.S. consumers, eauiel than ever 


about the future, are continuing to scale down buying. . 


THE PRESSURE FOR HELP STARTS MOUNTING. New unemployment fa 


ures put more steam behind Washington’s plans for fighting the recession. 


RETAILERS STILL HANG ON TO HOPE. ere a sales _* in heuanaiies 


they are optimistic over Easter 


CLEARING THE WAY FOR THE NEW CARS DETROIT IS MAKING. 


Supermarket sale of used cars inventories, put money in dealers’ pockets. 
FED POISES FOR ITS NEXT STEP. Another cut in requirements is coming... 
FAST AID TO SPUR HOUSING. 


IN BUSINESS. News about peace in garment industry, Kansas’ slap at “fair 
trade,” Kress Foundation victory, copper flurry in London, RCA’s troubles 





East-West Trade Gains Ground. With exports to the Soviet bloc up, there’s more 
pressure for relaxing the controls... . ee 
In Business Abroad. News about another Dutch loss in Indonesia, making friends 
with Japanese rivals, Brazil’s booming auto industry, Mexican oil 


In Economics. News about credit and investment role of non-banking institutions, 
electric industry's capital spending, democracy in economy 


But Nobody Makes Much Money. As truckers find profits small and erratic 
Kansas Credit Row.... ee 

An 18% Rise From ‘56. Cepeiene new issues set an 
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In Washington. News about Supreme 
freer trade, atomic power reactor 


Unions Prescribe for Recession 

Kohler vs. UAW Hostility Infects Senate Probe. 
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Canadian Airline Spans aworgh to » Get a Break at Home. 
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hip setup to keep up with the shift to sut 
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A Way to Recoup Stock Losses. The bear market revives interest in dollar averagir 
Big Board Fees. Stock Exchange weighs higher 


In the Markets. News about stock and bond markets, missile stocks 


Mortgages Regain Lenders’ Love, now that the Fed has made more credit available 
Sphinx Will Talk. Bank of England reveals it will break silence on operations 


What Copper’s New Casting Trick Does. Asarco’s continuous cake casting unit 
means longer cakes, stepped-up output, and new selling oe for company. 
Automation Gets It Wholesale. How a big Los Angeles drug warehouse harnesses 
electronic controls to speed distribution 


Wood Stretcher developed by Higgins Industries prevents warping 
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FIGURES OF THE 
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1953 1954 1955 “selUC<iéiltlC Uh rk ets ld lt 


1946 Yeor Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . 91.6 1483 127.8 +1284 *126.7 


PRODUCTION 

1,281 2,401 1,445 +1,425 1,442 

62,880 169,053 135,283 1+117,471 108,155 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $62,114 $47,510 $52,913 $57,453 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 11,867 12,289 11,803 11,793 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)..................... 4,751 7,813 6,858 6,841 6,328 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,610 1,353 1,132 1,407 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 280,314 251,516 264,351 265,719 


TRADE 


Carloadings: mfgrs., miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., 

Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 311.9 ; 396.4 397.3 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) tt73.2 : 83.7 83.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 100 tt75.4 ' 88.2 89.0 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.)..... 17.5¢ . 17.6¢ 17.4¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 194749 — ) +t76.4 : +181.8 181.8 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $20.27 b $37.33 $37.67 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.) 14.045¢ ‘ 24.888¢  24.690¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 : $2.17 $2.21 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... **30.56¢ ; 34.69¢ 34.52¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, |b.) 5} : $1.78 $1.80 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 19). 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Miilions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks tt45, 55,791 55,880 54,943 54,503 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt+71, 84,975 87,066 87,361 88,576 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks tt9, 30,444 30,434 30,448 30,241 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks +49, 25,532 26,290 26,856 27,707 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding } 24,871 24,397 24,527 24,309 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK pitts, Yor = Month atone 
Employment (in millions). as February 55.2 63.2 62.2 62.0 
Unemployment (in millions). ae February 2.3 3.1 4.5 5.2 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing February $43.82 $82.41 $81.06 $80.85 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)..........Januvary in $5.5 $12.9 $12.7 $12.6 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) . January $9.8 $24.0 $24.5 $24.5 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) January $21.3 $52.4 $53.5 $52.9 
Housing starts (in thousands) February 55.9 65.8 69.0 65.0 
Wholesale prices (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = February 78.7 117.0 118.8 118.9 


* Preliminary, week ended March 8, 1958, tt Estimate. 8 Date tor ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised ** Ten designated markets, middling 44 in. 
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UP... (top rt.) W.W., (bot. It.) I.N.P.; 134—U.P.; 149—American Smelting & Refining Co.; 156, 157—Leonard Nadel 
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‘BEGoo drich/ 


How rubber chutes save 
$8000 fo $10,000 a year 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


Problem: That black stuff pouring out 
of the chute was causing plenty of 
trouble in this zinc plant. It’s a highly 
abrasive sinter mix—wet, hot, and so 
corrosive it would eat through metal. 
It was wearing out chutes, made from 
pieces of conveyor belting, in a few 
weeks. 

What was done:When a B.F.Goodrich 
distributor heard about the problem, he 
recommended that the chutes be made 
with a special kind of B.F.Goodrich 
rubber sheeting, called Armorite, that’s 





especially compounded to stand terrific 
abrasion. This rubber is so tough, it's 
even used in some places to handle 
broken glass 

Savings: Plant men first estimated that 
the Armorite would last four to six 
times as long as the chutes previously 
used, and save $8,000 to $10,000 a 
year. Now they say it is lasting about 
8 tumes as long. No more maintenance 
problems. 


Extra benefits: B.F Goodrich Armorite 


can be used in dozens of ways—as a 


liner, curtain, throw mat or pad for 
protection against abrasives. Can be 
ordered with or without a reinforcing 
back of fabric, fibre or steel. It often 
lasts 10 times longer than steel; elimi- 
nating frequent, costly replacements 
of abrasion-worn metal parts. 


Where to buy: Your B.F. Goodrich 
distributor has full information on 
Armorite. And, as a factory -trained 
specialist in rubber products, he can 
answer your questions about a// the 
rubber products B.F.Goodrich makes 
for industry. B.F.Goodrich Industrial 
Products Co.., Dept M-297, Akron 18, O. 


B.EGoodrich industrial products 








Vehicles on a daily diet of low-speed driving 


call for... 


Helco-Remy Extra-Duty Electrical Equipment 


to assure on-the-job dependability 


Municipal sanitation trucks are the task forces in the 
battle to keep our communities clean and healthful. 
Because such a vehicle operates at low driving speeds, 
and stops often with the engine idling, it must have a 
dependable charging system specially designed to 
operate under these conditions. 


Delco-Remy extra-duty d.c. generators have proved 
their dependability time and time again in this service. 
They provide the extra output necessary to keep bat- 
teries charged under continuous low-speed-and-idle 
operation. With the right generator and matching Delco- 
Remy regulator, the battery is protected against ex- 
cessive discharge and cycling effects, stays charged and 
lasts longer. 


Both 6- and 12-volt generator application packages are 
available. Be sure to specify Delco-Remy extra-duty 
electrical equipment, including the new longer life 
Delco batteries, on the new vehicles you order, and 
when you re-equip present ones. 


Model 1106986 is typical of several 
Delco-Remy d.c. generators which 
are specially suited for vehicles in 
low-speed-and-idle operation. This 
dependable 12-volt unit produces 
20 amperes at engine idle, with 
maximum output of 50 amperes at 
about 20 mph. 


GENERAL MOTORS LEADS THE WAY—STARTING WITH 


Delco-Remy 


ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 


DELCO-REMY ~+ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS «+ ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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READERS REPORT 
Western-Style Math 


Dear Sir: 

Undoubtedly publication of Rus- 
sian economist Khachaturov’s paper 
on capital investments will cause 
much debate. However, I believe 
it highly unlikely that the alterna- 
tive methods of combining annual 
growth rates as described by Busi- 
NESS WEEK [BW—Mar.1’58,p124] 
will be one of the topics debated. 
The fact is that neither Khachatu- 
rov’s method nor BUSINESS WEEK’S 
“common Western arithmetic” 
method is correct. The combined 
rate of growth of labor force and 
productivity can be correctly com- 
puted only by the relationship 
(1.017 x 1.065) — 1 = .083 
yielding an average annual rate of 
increase of 8.3%. 

BUSINESS WEEK'S additive method 
yields a result very close to the true 
value only because of the small 
rates of increase involved. Khacha- 
turov’s multiplicative method is 
conceptually correct but can be 
properly used only when combining 
ratios of change, not rates of in- 
crease. 





JULES Joskow 
ASSISTANT PROF. OF ECONOMICS 
BARUCH SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
THE CITY COLLEGE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

In your excellent article... you 
refer to a letter written by Profes- 
sors Khachaturov and Aboltin to 
BUSINESS WEEK from Moscow, and 
you cite some interesting statistics 
contained in this letter. I note in 
particular the Soviet statement 
that machine building in 1955 con- 
tributed 42% to the gross value of 
industrial output. I am quite cer- 
tain that this figure has not previ- 
ously been published by the Rus- 
sians. 

1 should like to compliment you 
on your very fair and balanced ac- 
count of this curious, three-way 
controversy. 

HANS HEYMANN, JR. 
THE RAND CORP. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

In the article, Soviet Savants 
Speak Up [BW—Mar.1°58,p122], 
neither Soviets nor your arithmetic 
seem to be right. According to 
your report, Soviet economist T. S. 
Khachaturoy, in arriving at over-all 
rate of growth of the Soviet econ- 
omy, multiplied the rate of labor 
productivity by the rate of growth 
of labor force, using percentages, 
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has Huyck written all over it! 


Most paper has! For Huyck is the nation’s leading 
producer of the woven felts essential to the paper- 
making process. The pages of this magazine, 
today’s newspaper, books, kraft grocery bags, the 
tissues you use, the latest flip-top box—most of 
the big-tonnage output of America’s mills speeds 
through production on felts developed by Huyck. 


A Huyck felt—such as used in making the paper 
you're now looking at—is engineered to operate 
at speeds up to 1500 feet a minute. During its run, 
this felt removes 10 million gallons of water from 
the pulp—and helps turn out a paper “sheet” 18 


Huyck Felt Co. Division 


feet wide and over 3000 miles long. Grand total: 
more than 2000 tons of paper! 


This is just one example of the performance Huyck 
builds into a felt. It typifies Huyck’s scope of 
creative capabilities in the field of highly-engineered 
fabrics for industrial use. Huyck has been working 
with the paper industry since 1870—and is the 
“old hand” the industry looks to for the firsts in 
felt development. One more reason Huyck (pro- 
nounced “‘Hike’’) continues its vigorous growth 
along with that of the papermaking industry. As it 
has for eighty-eight years. 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS 


Re nsselae > N. Be 
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How our “knows” for your business 
can help you 


Successful and profitable operations in the oil 
refining industry depend on accurate, complete, 
up-to-the-minute facts about all phases of man- 
agement, manufacturing and marketing. UOP 
now offers refiners, potential or established, its 
comprehensive market research and economic 
evaluation service to provide all essential informa- 
tion from one qualified source. This service can 
provide a full and accurate analysis of all the 
factors affecting a successful operation. It covers 
such things as evaluation of markets and po- 
tentials, geographic factors and marketing trends, 


UNIVERSAL OIL 


management and personnel analysis, product rec- 
ommendations, process application planning, 
equipment analysis, financial requirements, earn- 
ing potentials, facilities, manpower and raw 
material supply. Or whatever “knows” you need 
to know. UOP’s more than 40 years of service 
to the refining industry is good insurance that 
you can depend on our providing the facts and 
guidance to help you to the most efficient and 
effective refining operation. This service is avail- 
able to any refiner, anywhere, regardless of the 
size or scope of his operation. 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


30 Algonquin Road, Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S.A. 





® More Than Forty Years Of Leadership In Petroleum Refining Technology 





Giant Pincers 


An economical way to test a guided 
ballistic missile is to hold it fast 
while it is firing. The static testing 
tower shown above is designed to 
do just that. Located at the Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency, Redstone 
Arsenal, Alabama, it tests both Jupi- 
ter and Redstone Army missiles. 

In testing, the missiles are gripped 
by the platforms around the tower. 
These platforms, operated by 
Gardner-Denver air motors, open 
like giant pliers, then close to hold 
the missiles securely. Exhaust blasts 
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U.S. Army’s Redstone Missile being positioned in static test tower at Ballistic Missile Agency. 


Grip Ballistic Missiles in Tests 


from the missiles are deflected by 
the steel plates at the base of the 
tower. 

Gardner-Denver air motors are 
performing many an equally useful 
—if less spectacular—service in in- 
dustry today. Compact, yet highly 
powerful, these motors are non- 
sparking and non-shorting—and can 
take overloads without burning out. 
That is why the use of these motors 
by machine designers is now steadily 
increasing. Gardner-Denver Com- 
pany, Quincy, Illinois. 


A typical Gardner-Denver five-cylinder 
radial air motor. 


ENGINEERING FORESIGHT—PROVED ON THE JOB 


IN GENERAL 


INDUSTRY, CONSTRUCTION, PETROLEUM AND MINING 


GARDNER - DENVER 

























The clothes you're wearing... 


made with BRICK? 


Yes, they are! Every step of the way .. . the looms that 
weave the cloth . . . the vats that hold the dyes . . . even 
the needles that stitch the tailoring details .. . all owe 
their existence to brick. Refractory brick that lines the 
furnaces of industry . . . to contain the flames of industry. 


Refractories are essential in the manufacture of steel, 
non-ferrous metals, glass, petroleum, chemicals . . . any 
product that is made with heat. To meet industry’s 
almost infinite demands, General Refractories Company 
provides a complete refractories service ... backed by 
the world’s largest, most modern refractories research 
laboratory. 


GENERAL 
REFRACTORIES 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 





GENERAL REFRACTORIES 
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whereas you thought that these per- 
centages should be added. The 
right way is to multiply the appro- 
priate ratios instead of percentages, 
that is 1.065 x 1.017 equals 1.083 
Of BSR... 

CASIMIR CIESLA 
DEPT. OF ECONOMICS 
LA SALLE COLLEGE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

Re: !BW—Mar.1°58,p124] not 
so common American arithmetic 
gives (100 x 1.7%) x (100 x 
65%) = 108.3% or 1.017 x 
1.065 = 1.083105, a _ projected 
8.3% gain in Soviet production. 


Marcus ROSENBLUM 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


¢ Kudos to alert readers who spot- 
ted the faulty mathematics. Our 
Economics Editor caught the slip 
but the story was already running 
on the press. The correct answer 
is 8.3%. 


Trouble Spots 


Dear Sir: 

In [{BW—Feb.1°58.p32] you have 
an article entitled The Spread of 
Unemployment Trouble with the 
picture of a map in the unemploy- 
ment areas. 

You have certainly overlooked an 
area of high unemployment and 
have failed to list the name of the 
cities of Biddeford and Saco as an 
area of high unemployment. This 
area has been designated as a dis- 
tressed area for over six years and 
the conditions have worsened to the 
extent that percentagewise we have 
a greater number of unemployed 
than any other area in the United 
States. In fact, of the total employ- 
ment pool, over 30% are fully or 
partially unemployed with a great 
rate of exhaustions meaning people 
not getting any unemployment ben- 
efits at all. ... 

MICHAEL SCHOONJANS 
DIRECTOR, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION 

OF AMERICA 

BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


¢ The omission of Biddeford and 
Saco was not an error. The article 
concerned itself with 45 of the 149 
major labor market areas that have 
been classified as having a “sub- 
stantial labor surplus.” The 149 
major areas account for nearly 
70% of the nation’s nonagricultural 
wage and salary workers. In addi- 
tion to these major areas there are 
smaller areas that are not part of 
the regular labor market reporting 
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Out-of-town 


telephone calls 


help raise profits. 


lower costs 


One of the real tests of management is 
the ability to maintain or step up profits 
during changing times without resorting to 
false or even harmful economies. 


At such times, out-of-town telephone 
calls may be more valuable than ever. 
For example: 


—to keep salesmen in frequent touch 
with customers, at low cost 


—to line up prospects and close sales fast 


—to obtain credit information quickly 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 
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| YOU SAVE MONEY 

WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION 

instead of Person-to-Person 

Day Rates (first 3 minutes) Each Added 

| For example: Person-to- Station-to- Minute (applies 
Person Station to all calls) 

| Buffalo to Cleveland $105 75¢ 20¢ 

; St. Paul to Chicago $145 $105 30¢ 
Boston to Norfolk, Va. $170 $120 30¢ 
Milwaukee to Philadelphia $210 $150 40¢ 

; San Francisco to Detroit $330 $235 60¢ 
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—to speed up shipments and all other 
services for customers 


—to expedite all phases of administration 


Out-of-town telephone calls can produce 
profitable economies in almost every opera- 
tion of your business. 


Why not check to see if your people are 
making full, regular use of out-of-town tele- 
phone calls to increase profit? 


More and more companies are discover- 
ing that it pays. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (A> 
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BEFORE 
BRUSHING 


AFTER 
BRUSHING 
(prior to plating) 





A leading manufacturer uses 16” diameter Osborn 
Fascut® Brushes, operating at 1700 rpm, to finish auto- 
motive trim parts prior to plating. 


Smooth start for a perfect finish 


7 bright smoothness of metallic trim—adding a final touch 
of beauty to thousands of products—must start with an 
equally smooth surface prior to plating. 


Makers and users of trim parts find Osborn power brushing 


methods ideal for removing draw marks, blending imperfections 
into an unmarred plating surface, materially reducing rejects. 


An Osborn Brushing Analysis, made in your plant and at no 
obligation, will point out the many ways Osborn power brushing 
can improve your metal finishing operations. Write The Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





BRUSHING MACHINES + BRUSHING METHODS 
INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES + FOUNDRY PRODUCTION MACHINERY 
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and area classification of the Bureau 
of Employment Security, listed in 
the bi-monthly BES report. In the 
state of Maine, the area of “Bidde- 
ford-Sanford” is listed as one of 
these smaller areas of substantial 
labor surplus. 


Hats Off 


Dear Sir: 

Hats off to those conscientious 
union leaders who put the finger 
on featherbedding |BW—Feb.1i5’°58, 
pl72|. Their new code, if accepted 
and practiced, should benefit labor 
along with the rest of the nation. 
Employees have a stake in their 
company’s business whether they 
know it or not. Everybody benefits 
from efficient operation and lower- 
ing costs; and when competition is 
keenest the employer’s survival will 
keep many off the unemployed 
ae 

Wo. J. ROTHER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


In Rebuttal 


Dear Sir: 

On Everyone Talks About 
Democracy {[BW—Jan.11°58,p56}, 
McMurray’s observations from his 
experience, “most top men don't 
want participative management” is 
undoubtedly interesting, and an apt 
expression of facts as he sees them. 

To conclude that subordinates 
are generally unsuited to participa- 
tive management, however, is as 
unwarranted an_ indictment of 
democracy in business as to advo- 
cate benevolent autocracy. . . . 

Admittedly, the democratization 
within U. S. commerce is progress- 
ing but gradually. Nonetheless, the 
move is clearly evident. From the 
vantage point of my own consulting 
experience, | have found that deci- 
sion-making, bolstered by informa- 
tion based upon democratically 
given optimum participation is un- 
equaled for results. Participative 
management, in fact, is the most 
tangible quality that explains “the 
American way” and sets it apart 

from business practices else- 
where. 

Enlightened management and 
professional consultants, it seems to 
me, cannot afford a cynical and 
quasi-realistic view of people as 
“unsuited” for democracy. On the 
contrary, I feel that we all have 
an obligation to facilitate demo- 
cratic processes—involving the full- 
est possible utilization of human 
beings. ... 





ERNEST L. LOEN 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Yup SOURCE... RUBBER STATISTICAL BULLETIN, R.M.A. STATISTICAL COM. 


Former giant Government 
development and test center is 
now exploring new uses for synthetic 
rubbers to aid industry in product 
improvement through use of product- 
specialized synthetics. 







Industry predicts that total synthetic rubber production and con- 
sumption will double by 1963 to meet the world’s total rubber 
requirements. The recent purchase of the world’s largest synthetic 
rubber laboratory and pilot plant by the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company again emphasizes Firestone’s continuing interest in the 
solution of the problems of the rubber industry. 
Firestone, world’s leading supplier of natural and synthetic rubbers, 
thus adds to its already vast facilities for polymer research, pro- 
duction and product-application testing. 
Firestone will use this facility entirely for new polymer research 
and development, and to supplement its customers’ own laboratory, 
processing and testing work. This expansion makes possible closer 
coordination of efforts between Firestone and end product manu- 
facturer’s personnel and should result in lower product develop- 
ment and improvement costs for industry. 
Other major advantages of the new facility to manufacturers are 
Firestone’s increased abilities to solve product improvement prob- 
lems, to assist in planning new products, and to find new ways to 
put the capabilities of synthetic rubbers to work in homes and in 
industry. 
Synthetic rubber is replacing natural rubber in today’s economy 
We invite you to find out how this facility can work for you. Call 
or write Firestone Techni-Service, FIRESTONE SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER and Latex Division of The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
isi Akron 1, Ohio. 
fs aU 
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BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH Pee] i =p 
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Copyright 1958, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio —— 





A School in Texas 


Ease of Installation counted heavily with the architect Zeb Rike of McAllen. Contractor: W. E. Crawford Co. 
and builder who used Steeltex for concrete slabs on the also of McAllen. Steeltex was chosen because of its “low 
Travis Junior High School in McAllen, Texas. Architect: cost, ample supply, ease of installation and low labor costs.”’ 


No wonder Steeltex is used everywhere when... 


Steeltex saves 55 working days on one job 


Peet 


A Hotel in Nevada 


_ 


Elimination of forms was cited as a distinct Steeltex advantage by the archi- 
tect for this job, the Riviera Hotel in Las Vegas, Nevada. When a 200-room 
addition was planned, Steeltex was specified for that, too. Architect: Roy F. 
France & Son, Miami Beach, Florida. Consulting Architect: J. Maher Weller, 
Las Vegas. Contractor: Taylor Construction Co., Miami, Florida. 


On big jobs or small . . . in the East, 
West, North and South, you’ll find 
Steeltex. Architects and contractors 
like the way it speeds work, cuts costs 
and makes better concrete slabs. 

Steeltex, the Pittsburgh Steel wire 
mesh reinforcing that carries its own 
waterproofed form right on its back, 
is the answer to a big question that 
designers and builders face constantly: 

**How can we maintain or im- 
prove quality on our tight budget 
and move in quicker?’’ 

In California, Designer Robert 
Sherman, C.S.D., credits Steeltex 
with pulling him out of a jam when 
heavy rains and windstorms delayed 
construction of the $2,800,000 Villa 
Hotel in San Mateo. 

For a while, Mr. Sherman said, it 
appeared that bad weather would 
hold up the opening past the start of 
the 1956 Republican National Con- 
vention in nearby San Francisco. 

*‘When weather conditions fin- 
ally let us go back to work, Steel- 
tex saved us 55 working days or 
20 percent of the total construc- 
tion time,” he related. 











A Hotel in California 
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working days. 
Contractor: Pacific Development Co. 


‘‘We completed the hotel in time 
for the Texas delegation to occupy 
their reserved rooms.”’ 

Mr. Sherman, who has used Steel- 
tex on everything from a closet-size 
used car lot headquarters to a big 
office building, said, ‘“‘Builders who 
overlook using Steeltex on small jobs 
are missing a good bet.” 

Now, jump north to Erie, Pa., 
where E. E. Austin & Son, Inc., built 
a new Airport Terminal at the Erie 
Airport which was designed by Nel- 
son, Goldberg & Heidt, registered en- 
gineers and architects. Construction 
Superintendent John McKinnon said: 

**‘We’ve laid acres and acres of 






















An Airport in Pennsylvania 


















































The low cost of Steeltex compared 
to lumber for forms was cited during 
work on the new terminal at Port 
Erie, the airport at Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. Architect: Nelson, Goldberg 
and Heidt of Erie. Contractor: E. E. 
Austin & Son, Inc., of Erie. 
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Speedy construction possible with Steeltex pulled the build- 
ers out of jam in construction of the luxurious Villa Hotel in 
San Mateo, California. This is the job where Steeltex saved 55 


Designer: Robert Sherman of San Mateo. 





® A TV Station in Alabama fe 






Low cost of changing plans when Steeltex is used 
made a hit with the builders of WSFA Radio and TV 
Center in Montgomery. Architects: John Shaffer and 
A. L. Williams Jr. Structural Engineer: Cecil Williams. 


Contractor: Bear Brothers Construction Co. 


Steeltex. You can’t beat it on 
costs. Why, Steeltex installed 
costs less than the lumber alone 
if we had to build forms.”’ 

A similar commendation came from 
Texas where the $380,000 Travis Jun- 
ior High School is the pride of 
McAllen, Texas. For that job, Archi- 
tect Zeb Rike chose Steeltex for 43,698 
square feet of second floor and roof 
deck because of its “‘low cost, ample 
supply, ease of installation and low 
labor costs for installation.”’ 

On the same job, Contractor W. E. 
Crawford declared he had always got- 
ten “‘fine results with Steeltex.”’ 

“All you do is unroll it, tighten it, 
clip it and pour concrete. I’d recom- 
mend Steeltex any place a fine ma- 
sonry deck is needed.” 

In Las Vegas, Nevada, where there’s 
no gambling in building construction, 
Steeltex was specified by Architect 
Roy F. France Sr. for 108,000 square 
feet on nine floors of the Riviera 
Hotel and a new 200-room addition. 
Mr. France said: 

**Steeltex eliminated extra 


>» See Sweets Catalog Section 2-B 


Pittsburgh Steel Products 


work because it did away with 
forms. It permitted quick instal- 
lation and made for a less expen- 
sive job.’’ 

On a new office and studio building 
for Station WSFA in Montgomery, 
Alabama—the $145,470 WSFA Radio 
and TV Center—the building sched- 
ule was tight because of commitments 
made to the FCC. 

Here Architects John P. Shaffer and 
Albert L. Williams Jr. found: 

“*Steeltex let us get the build- 
ing closed in quicker and also 
allowed us to change our minds 
on the layout of the floor conduits 
required by a modern TV and 
radio station. We were grateful 
that Steeltex permitted us to 
make changes with a minimum of 
loss and delay.”’ 

Steeltex can provide savings in time 
and money for you, too, while giving 
you better, higher quality slabs. 

Cash in now on the advantages of 
using Steeltex. You can do it by call- 
ing the nearest Pittsburgh District 
Sales Office listed below. Do it today. 


a division of Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building «+ 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





District Sales Offices 
Atlanta Cleveland 
Chicago Dallas 


Dayton Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Detroit New York Tulsa 
Houston Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 
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50 EYES...$235,000 SAVED* IN 18 MONTHS! 


(How Eye Protection pays off for another leading U. S. Company) 


One employee had his eyesight saved four times by the use of 
safety goggles .. . another, a crane operator has his goggles to 
thank for warding off a flying fragment which traveled over 
50 feet. Overall, in the plants of American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany, fifty eyes were saved in eighteen months (90 eyes in 
30 months), by a sound eye protection program.** It works! 


*The $235,000 figure is based on the average automatic award of $4,700 
for each lost eye for compensation alone in the several states in which the 
American Brake Shoe Company operates. Your state may average more 
r less. Why not find out? Better yet, find out how little it costs to install 
n American Optical Eye Protection Program which can pay for itself 
1 less than six months! Write American Optical Company, Southbridge, 
Mass., or call your nearest American Optical Safety Representative. 
*Quality protective equipment such as American Optical safety equip- 
ment is an indispensable ingredient in 
iving eyes and dollars ... and costs 
no more. 


American &, Optic 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Pouring operation in foundry of American Brake Shoe 
Company plant at Mahwah, New Jersey. Note safety 
goggles on foundrymen. 


Always insist on the 
A) trademark on lenses 
and frames 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Some stabilization of business, at least temporarily, can be expected 
before many weeks have passed. 


No longer is it a question whether anything will be done to end the slide; 
rather it’s a matter of how much and how soon. 


The alarming rise in unemployment (page 28) has just about crushed any 
remaining opposition to a tax cut (BW—Dec.28’57,p19). 


Employment probably will improve a little this month. 


But it may not go up so much as it should at this time of year. All indi- 
cations are that unemployment wili go on rising. 


Thus, though the Administration may be able to ward off a rush bill, it 
probably won’t wait beyond the March report on labor conditions (due out 
at mid-April) before submitting its own tax bill. 


In the meantime, political hauling will fray business nerves. 


Steps to aid the unemployed (such as Pres. Eisenhower’s suggested 
extension of unemployment compensation) and public works programs to 
make new jobs doubtless will take shape before mid-April. 


Many of the suggested public works, however, are tailored more to win 
votes than to make jobs. Of the ones that might really help, few can be 
whipped into shape fast enough to do what is needed now. 


Many, in fact, might just fan inflationary flames later on. 
—® 


Wall Street quite obviously took heart from all the stir in Washington. 
Investors feel these moves put two strings on their bow: 


¢ Better business—even if the props only hold things level—would 
brighten the prospects for profits and dividends. 


¢ More inflation lurks in anything that adds to budget unbalance. 


Market analysts have come pretty uniformly to the view that the only 
way to stop rising costs and prices would be to let this recession run its 
course. And that they do not expect to see happen. 


This widespread talk of a tax cut may be enough, by itself, to put con- 
sumers into a freer spending mood (which is, after all, the biggest single 
requirement for stemming the business slide). 


Retail sales, actually, haven’t been doing too badly (; 


February, to be sure, fell behind the year before. But | month’s 
foul weather for once was enough to accept as a reason bi. 


For the preceding three months, though the yea rate of gain 
had been pared, the plus still was close to 3%. 


Dollar volume of retail sales can, of course, be found wanting on several 
counts if you are intent on taking the dim view. 


Gains in recent months are a bit illusory for they barely match the rise 
in prices. Moreover, food is getting the lion’s share of the consumer’s dollar 
(BW—NMar.8’58,p19). And stores handling hardgoods have been taking a 
beating with February off 10%. 
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Unemployment bred more unemployment in February. That’s one 
reason the jobless total went above the 5-million mark. 


A lot of new people set out looking for work last month (which is abnor- 
mal for February). Apparently a large proportion of them were wives and 
youngsters trying to eke out reduced family incomes. 


Factories continue to be the main source of layoffs, with trouble concen- 
trated in primary metals, metal fabricating, and autos. 


However, you are beginning to see retrenchment in other lines. 


Trade and service industries have cut employment below their year-ago 
level. And construction, hampered by bad weather, also is behind. 


Blame it on weather if you wish, but housing did nothing in February 
to indicate that it will be the industry to lead us back into a boom. 


After averaging at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of a million a 
month for seven months, starts fell off to 890,000. 


That not only was below the rate of recent months; it also was nearly 
5% under the 935,000 figure for February, 1957. 


Work actually done in residential construction last month made a 
slightly better showing, however. The joint estimate by the Commerce and 
Labor Depts. places the value figure for February 112% above 1957. 


This is the first time since 1955 that any month has been able to post 
a better figure than the same month a year earlier 


Nevertheless, if allowance is made for cost changes, work on new 
housing doubtless still was appreciably behind last year. 


Value of additions and alterations to existing homes, after soaring in 
1956 and holding very high in 1957, now is running a little behind. 


This may have been signaled by a drop in borrowings on repair and 
modernization loans late last year. And, for whatever it may be worth, this 
type of installment lending took a sudden upturn as 1958 started. 


Here’s one reason business could stand a little stimulation: 


Manufacturers’ new orders (net of cancellations) now are running at the 
lowest levels since late 1954. If you make allowance for price changes, 
bookings probably aren’t much better than they were at the bottom of 1954’s 
recession. (What’s more, the comedown this time has been from a much 
higher starting point.) 


Output has been cut, in view of the fall in incoming orders, but there’s 
always a lag in such an adjustment. (Among other things, plants work down 
their backlogs before cutting clean to the order book.) 


The value of all manufacturers’ shipments, according to the latest 
monthly report, was about $114-billion higher than new orders. That marked 
the thirteenth consecutive month with shipments exceeding bookings. 


Backlogs, as a result, have dropped $15-billion from the peak of just 
over $64-billion reached at the end of 1956. 
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itl...new, wide and handsome ! 





NEW 58 CHEVROLET 


They're beauties to behold... they’re built for more load... and they've just 


joined the Task-Force line! Three new Fleetside pickup models, in two body 


sizes, are here to handle your light-duty hauls in style! 


How about those high-styled lines! You'll be seeing 


the distinctive new Fleetside look all over town in no 
time at all. That, you know, is an advantage in it- 
self—fine, fresh styling that attracts attention and 
puts your business name in a new light! 

To make it even better, new Fleetside styling lets 
you put more cargo in the box. That body’s long 
with more load 


and wide—a full 75 inches wide 


space than you'll find in any other low-priced pickup 








in the Fleetside weight class. Two body lengths are 
offered: 78 and 98 inches, with G.V.W. ratings up to 
6,900 pounds. Body side panels are double walled 
where it counts— built to handle rugged body-punish- 
ing loads and still stay new-looking longer! 

New Fleetside models bring Chevrolet’s pickup 
total to ten. Ten fast-working ways to haul any kind 
of pickup load. With your own type of cargo in mind, 
consider just a few Chevrolet advantages: its low 





















PLEeelSIDliE PICKUPS 


loading height, high-capacity box and sturdy tail- 
gate design. With your costs and schedule time in 
mind, consider Chevy’s hustling, gas-saving Thrift- 
master 6, standard in all Task-Force pickups. Short- 
stroke V8’s are optional at extra cost. 

Your Chevrolet dealer will supply specs on every- 
thing from new Fleetside pickups to 50,000-lb. 
G.C.W. haulers. He’s the right man to see. . . . Chev- 
rolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 








High-capacity box features full-width graintight taiigate 


With that extra-wide opening and steel skid strips in 
the hardwood floor, your loads slide in with ease. Sleek, 
sturdy side panels are double walled. Notice the twin 
taillight feature, too. 











Woven into the fabric of American industry are raw materials and products unheard-of short decades ago. From 
e ever-expandin hemical industry, symbolized by Stanley Meltzoff with massive insulated piping system, 
and gages, come the chemicals, plastics and varied other products now adopted into our way of life 
United Engineers has the skills Best proof of the flexibility and depth of our 
nd experience needed to help plan and build the services—and of the satisfaction received—lies in our 
modern chemical processing installations. In our record of new assignments from those already served. 
pacity as designers, construction managers, and No matter what your projyect—processing plant or 
engineering consultants, we have long served the power plant, steel mill or industrial building, gas plant 
hriving chemical industry on assignments of widest or pipeline—-United Engineers has the skills and cre- 
ope and variety. Each project has demonstrated the ative ability to augment the engineering staft of your 
and time-saving advantages that are assured own organization 
through experience and the smooth coordination of We invite you to share and profit from our back- 
design, purchasing, expediting and construction. ground of more than 70 years’ experience. 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


& Constructors Inc 
U E.&c Canada) Ltd 


New York * PHILADELPHIA * Chicago 


Our list of clients includes many of the nation’s forward-thinking industries and utilities 
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Facing the Recession 


@ This week, the U.S. looked its busi- 
ness recession full in the face. New evidence of 
its seriousness is coming with a rush. 


@ Business spending is going to drop 
more than previous estimates (chart below). 


@ Consumers are uneasy, intend to buy 
less (page 27)—though retailers think Easter 
won't be bad (page 30). 


@ Unemployment took a big jump in 
February; there is no quick turnaround in 
sight (page 28). 





@ And so the Administration is vying 
with Democrats to get a real anti-recession pro- 
gram rolling. Both tax cuts and higher spend- 
ing are on the way (page 29). 


@ The Federal Reserve plans further 
moves to give the economy a shot of easy 
money (page 34). 


@ New help for housing is rushing 


through Congress (page 36). 


CAPITAL SPENDING:The Drop Deepens 


(In Billions of Dollars) 





32.07 


1958 





Data: Securities and Exchange Commission — Dept. of Commerce 


Business Revises Its Plans 


A big reason for the steeper, stickier 
look to the recession emerged this week: 
Businessmen are cutting their spending 
for new plant and equipment more than — the storm cellar. 
previously indicated. The 


The reduction is a slow 
back—it’s not a collapse. 
no hint that businessmen are eying 


$4+.9-billion 


trunming 
And there ts 


this year (chart, above) would bring 
plant and equipment expenditure 13% 
below record-smashing 1957. But the 
$32.1-billion businessmen still expect to 
drop anticipated spend this vear is a staggering sum by 
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How the Pattern Is Shifting 


Expenditures on New Plant and Equipment in Millions of Dollars 





1957 “1958 
, JAN.- APR.- JULY- OCT.- 
1957 19582/ MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. ey 
MANUFACTURING 15,959 13,196 3,505 4,183 4,010 4,261 3,466 "3319 
Durable Goods 8,022 6,225 1,759 2,120 1,995 2,148 — nee 
Iron, Steel ... 1,722 1,266 327 437 452 506 
Nonferrous 814 470 147 217 #223 += £4227 Ww li 
Elec. Mach... 599 563 126 152 145 176 129 144 
Machinery 
except electrical. 1,275 1,178 270 317 308 380 313. 289 
Motor Vehicles 1,058 768 297 314 252 «195 180) «6198 
Other Trans. . 544 460 126 150 130 138 124 104 
Stone, Clay z 
i Ee 572 448 135 156 139 142 115) 114 
Other 
Durables 3/... 1,438 1,072 331 377 346 384 302 277 
Nondurable 
EE SetuneG 7,937 6,971 1,746 2,063 2,015 2,113 1,759 1,744 
Food and 
Beverages ... 850 763 201 225 209 215 190 6190 
Textile Mill 
Products , 408 252 114 93 90 72 60 
Paper & Allied 811 622 216 206 197 170 =6156 
Chemicals 
& Allied ..... 1,724 1,623. 353 435 440 496 428 415 
Petroleum 
& Coal 3,453 3406 728 892 894 939 744 784 
Rubber Prod. . 200 170 46 53 48 53 43 47 
Other ; 
Nondurables4/ 491 mae, «€611S)=—C 128 «= 125 ~—S «123 112 92 
MINING ........ 1,243 1,058 300 327 314 302 270 284 
RAILROADS ..... 1,396 868 342 362 358 334 298 225 
OTHER 
TRANSPORTATION 1,771 1,440 358 478 447 488 407 336 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 6,195 6414 1,205 1,510 1,720 1,760 1,466 1,723 
COMMUNICATIONS 3,032 725 797 728 782 
COMMERCIAL 9,098 { 2,327 2,536 
& OTHER s/...... 7,366 1,847 1,933 1,780 1,806) 
Pe acs neces 36,962 | 32,074 8,282 9,590 9,357 9,733 8,234 8,423 


1/ Data exclude expenditures of agricultural business and outlays charged to current account. 
2/ Estimates are based on anticipated capital expenditures reported by business from Jan. | to 


early March, 1958. 


3/ Includes fabricated metal products, lumber products, furniture and fixtures, instruments, ordnance, 


and miscellaneous manufactures. 


4/ Includes apparel and related products, tobacco, 


publishing. 


5/ Includes trade, service, finance, and construction. 


inv standard—the third greatest in U.S 
trailing only the super boom 
pace of last vear and the vear before. 
Moreover, there are intriguing signs, 
in some key industries, that by midvear 
the reductions may be over and outlavs 
might start to climb 
¢ Year-Long View—The survey—based 
on returns gathered largely in February 
by the Commerce Dept. and the Secur- 
ities & Exchange Commission—is the 
first government effort to measure plant 
ind equipment spending for the whole 


history, 


vear 

Last November, a McGraw-Hill sur- 
vey showed business was planning a 7% 
reduction for 1958. ‘The two survevs 
are not comparable; Commerce-SEC, 
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leather and leather products, and printing and 


for example, covers more small busi- 
nesses. But the trends shown in the 
two surveys do give a rough indication 
of what happened to business planning 
on capital spending as recession signs 
accumulated during the winter. 
Another, more direct indication of 
the same thing is a decline in expecta- 
tions for the current quarter. Last De- 
cember, the Commerce-SEC survey re- 
ported business spending plans at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of $35.5- 
billion this quarter. The new indication 
is for a rate of $34-billion. ‘The drop 
is enough to be significant as a business 
softener, but it’s far from a panic pace. 
For the vear as a whole compared to 
1957, every major classification of in 


dustry but one seems headed for a drop. 
The cngtion is public utilities—long 


a star performer in these surveys. Some 
$6.4-billion of new capacity will be put 
in place this year if utility executives 
carry through with their plans, up +% 
over 1957. 

Here is the trend for the other major 
groups: 


Durable goods manufacturing Down 22% 


Nondurable manufacturing Down 12% 
Mining Down 15% 
Railroads Down 38% 
Other transportation Down 19% 
Commercial, communications, 

and others Down 12% 
e Past the Peak—The figures in the 


industry breakdown on this page (top 
left) are unadjusted for seasonal fac- 
tors, or for reporting biases that show 
up consistently in the surveys year 
after vear. When the returns are put 
on an adjusted basis and translated to 
annual rates, however, the deliberate 
pace of the slide-off becomes more ap- 
parent. 

In durable goods manufacturing, for 
example, the ‘investment boom hit a 
peak of $8.3-billion in the second 
quarter of 1957. It has been sliding 
since, and for the first quarter of this 
vear is expected to be $6.8-billion (sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate). In the 
second quarter, the indication is for 
$6.2-billion. 

In nondurables, a peak of $8.1-bil- 
lion came in the third quarter last 
vear; the figure for the current quarter 
is expected to be $7.3-billion and for 
the next quarter, $7-billion. 

Mining reached its peak im the sec- 
ond quarter of 1957 at a $1.3-billion 
annual rate; the current quarter seems 
headed for $1.1-billion, with the same 
level for the second quarter. 
¢ Scaled-Down Plans—Railroad invest- 
ment is in a sharp slump. It peaked out 
in the third quarter of 1957 at a rate of 
$1.5-billion, and it’s dropping to $1.1- 
billion this quarter. It’s expected to sag 
to $840-million next quarter. 

The adjusted annual rate for trans- 
portation other than rail—with aviation 
in the key role—kept growing to a high 
of $1.9-billion in the fourth quarter of 
1957. It’s heading down to $1.7-billion 
this quarter, and to $1.3-billion next 
quarter. 

Commercial, communications, and 
other is a catch-all category, the level « 
which depends in large measure © 
what is happening to retail store con- 
struction. The category hit a peak rela- 
tively early in the boom—an $11.1-bil- 
lion annual rate, back in the third 
quarter of 1956. It has been moving 
slowly down to a level of around $9.7- 
billion this quarter, and it is expected 
to maintain this level in the second 
quarter. 

rom all this emerges the picture of 
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a classic boom in capital spending that, 
after having reached a peak at various 
times in various lines, is turning now 
into a disciplined decline. 

The major economic questions con- 
fronting the policymakers in Washing- 
ton are how long this decline will con- 
tinue and how far it will go. 

Will it, for example, extend into 
1959? When the year opened, the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers thought plant and equipment 
spending would turn up before yearend. 
Raymond J. Saulnier, council chairman, 
testified to this effect before Congres- 
sional committees. 

There was disagreement from most 
private economists testifying last month 
before the Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress. They think the trend will 
still be down when 1959 opens. 
¢ Confusing Signs—There’s no clear 
answer in the survey: 

There are no signs that a strong 
pickup will develop, but some of the key 
industry groups do seem on the verge 
of ending their declines. 

What is happening, industry by in- 
dustry, can be seen by comparing ex- 
pected spending for the first six months 
of 1958 with what is indicated for the 
second six months. 

Some groups, of course, will still be 
sagging. Railroads, tor example, post 
$523-million for the first half of the 
year, and a drop to $345-million the 
second half. Iron and steel expects to 
drop from $694-million in the first half 
to $572-million. The volatile nonfer- 
rous metals industry—paced by hard-hit 
aluminum—expects to drop from $299- 
million to only $171-million. 
¢ Upturm by 1959?—But an impressive 
group is headed the other way. ‘They 
show rises in the second half—small but 
significant. 

A surprise in this group is autos. 
Though suffering painfully in the sales- 
rooms, the industry still charts second- 
half plant and equipment expenditures 
of $390-million, compared to first-half 
outlavs of $378-million. 

Another surprise is petroleum. Al- 
though heavy stocks are overhanging 
the market, it expects to spend $50 
million more in the second half than in 
the first six months. 

The non-railroad transportation cate- 
gorv—shoved along by rising defense 
business given to plane manufacturers— 
expects a token rise. 

Electrical machinery expects an in- 
crease from $273-million in the first 
half to $290-million. 

These signs of an upturn are enough 
te bring hope to the hard-pressed eco- 
nomic policymakers of Washington. 
They keep some hope alive that the 
vear could end on an upbeat. And at 
the very least, they reveal that there’s 
still a significant bounce left in im- 
portant parts of the business world. 
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They are confident 


from now 
Expect to be making less 


But are gloomy about 


business generally .. . 
Expect bad times ahead 


Will buy houses 


Will buy new cars 
Will buy used cars 





How the Consumers Feel 


about their own security . 


Expect te be making more a year 


Expect to be making the same 


So they expect to spend less... 


Will make home improvements 


Will buy furniture, major appliances 


(Percentages) 
1956 1957 1958 


37 40 37 
36 35 35 
8 7 1 


9.4 8.7 7.1 
22.2 23.4 22.8 
8.4 8.5 6.6 
7.2 8.4 10.5 
28.0 29.4 28.3 








Cautious—But Still Spending 


U. S. consumers—gloomy about the economy as a whole, 
still confident for themselves—are continuing to scale down buy- 
ing plans, at least of big-ticket items. 


The table above is a report on the 
U.S. consumer, 1958 recession model. 

It confirms what salesmen already 
know—this year’s consumer is a tough 
nut to crack. 

It also confirms what experience in 
two previous postwar recessions has 
taught—the consumer turns cautious 
when trouble blows up, but by and large 
he keeps on spending. And compared to 
oiher recession years, this time he’s 
showing a stubborn streak of confidence 
in his own welfare. 
¢ Caution Lights—The report—made 
annually for the Federal Reserve Board 
by the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan—is peppered 
with slowdown signals. The study was 
made in January and February. 

Its findings are in line with the study 
that the Survey Research Center made 
last autumn under private sponsorship. 
That showed a steep drop in consumer 
optimism between June, 1957, and the 
November-December survey __ period 
(BW —Jan.25°58,p131). At that time, 
the survev center’s index of consumer 
confidence took a fast drop to the lowest 
level since the 1953-54 recession. ‘The 
survey made for the Federal Reserve is 
not strictly comparable, but the indica- 
tions of consumer intentions are in line 
with the trends of last fall. 

The new report backs up a disap- 
pointing conclusion taken from. last 











fall’s survey—that consumers are un- 
likely to stem the downturn with a gush 
of spending. It shows declining inter- 
est in big-ticket purchases, and this is 
»rettv much in accord with current ex- 
perience. 

Ihe indicated dip in housing may 
come as a disappointment to those 
counting on a rise in housing starts this 
vear, but it does not necessarily mean 
trouble ahead. ‘The estimate includes 
those contemplating purchase of exist- 
ing houses, for one thing. 
¢ More Used Than New—l'or new 
autos, the indicated decline of 22% in 
the survev checks with an actual dip in 
January-February sales of 27%. If anvy- 
thing, the survev’s indication is that the 
industry's worst period is over and that 
activity ought to perk up a bit. 

Plans to purchase used autos are the 
highest on record, by a_ substantial 
amount. There’s no collapse of this 
market in sight, such as the one that 
occurred in the recession of 1953-54 
It’s interesting to note, too, that the 
percentage of consumers who plan to 
buy a car this vear—either new or used 

is 17.1°—up from the 16.9% of last 
vcar's survey 

¢ Price Shopping—Half of those sur- 
veved expect prices in general to rise 
during the vear—but there’s a trend at 
the same time to look for cheaper prices. 

Median planned expenditures for 
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new autos, for example, run $70 under 
last year. Outlays for home improve- 
ment and maintenance center around 
$410 as a median this year, compared 
to $460 last year. Furniture and house- 
hold appliances show a dip from $300 
to $290. On the other hand, consumers 
expect to pay a bit more for used autos, 
increasing the median from $890 to 
$900 

¢ Fewer Raises—When it comes to 
evaluating his own financial position, 
the consumer starts out somewhat down 
at the mouth. 

Only 36% report making more early 
this vear than they did the vear before; 
the comparable figure early in 1957 was 
15°. And 26% report making less this 
vear, compared to 18% a vear ago. 

This year, 33% say they are better 
off than 12 months earlier; last vear 
40% felt they were more comfortable. 
Not since 1952 has the “better off” 
category been as small as this vear. The 
worse off” group shows a rise: 30% 
this year, compared to 23% a year 
* Hopes for Hikes—But mention pay- 
check, and there’s a hard core of good 
cheer: 37% expect to be making more 

vear from now, and this compares fa- 
vorably with previous years. Last vear, 
with the boom at its height, this count- 
ng-on-a-raise group was only 40% of 
those surveyed Compared to most of 
the survey's 10-year historv, this vear’s 

ranks near the top. 

By previous recession standards, the 

expecting a raise forms a markedly 
table group. In 1948, the figure was 
only 28 ind in 1954 it was 29% 

(he group expecting an income slash 

1] this vear—is on the small side 
ompared to other recession years. In 
1945, it was 13%, and in 1954, 15%. 
Last only 7% were braced for a 
reduction 
¢ Over-All Pessimism—The consumer’s 
show of confidence regarding his income 
doesn't spread over into his view of the 
economy as a whole. Indeed, he takes 
1 dimmer view of things in general this 
time than ever before in the survev’s 
experience. “Bad times” are expected 
by 39 this year, compared to the 
previous high of 26% in 1948 and 24% 
in 1954 

hose expecting “good times” are at 
1 new low—33%, compared to last vear’s 
6( and the previous low of 40% in 
1950 


year 


he personal income dip that began 
in late 1957 had little effect on incomes 
for the year as a whole. The number of 
consumers in specified income brackets, 
ranging from under $1,000 to $10,000 
md over, was practically the same this 
vear as last 

here's no dipping into liquid assets, 
either. About one-third reported hold- 
ings of $1,000 or more at the beginning 
of 1958, the same as a 


vear ago. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT * 


it’s hitting more people... 


Total Unemployment 





he Pressure for 


HE LATEST figures on unemployment 
Witches} this week struck deep into 
the minds of Washington policymakers. 

Officials who follow unemployment 
take the February figures with deadly 
seriousness. They think the sudden 
jump in joblessness means that the 
economy, left to its own devices, would 
be in for its most serious postwar reces- 
sion—deeper and longer than either the 
1953-54 or the 1949-50 downturns. 
Chis week’s announcement of industrv’s 
plans for capital spending (page 25) in- 
creased their uneasiness. 

And so this week, the 
tion is vying with the 
majority in Congress to prescribe 
remedies to cure the recess on. Govern- 
ment officials and economists who only 
a few weeks ago were hoping that 
things would get better this month, 
now are working furiously on plans to 
keep them from getting worse 
¢ Significant Jump—Though other in- 
dicators also are mushy—retail trade, 
plant and equipment, inventories—what 
has shaken Washington most is the 
fact that unemployment rose to 5,173, 
000 in Februarv—an increase of about 
700,000 from January. This was a far 
greater rise than had been expected. 

[he jump in unemployment last 
month was all the more significant be 
cause it was all above seasonal. On 
seasonal factors alone, unemployment 
actually should have dipped about 
50,000 in February. Unemployment 
showed a bigger increase—1.1-million 


Administra- 
Democratic 


in January than last month. But only 
about a half-million of the Januarv rise 
was more than seasonal. 

Another important factor is the per- 

centage of unemployment to the total 
labor force. The seasonally adjusted rate 
rose to 6.7% last month. This was 
higher than at any time during the 
1954 recession, and about the peak 
reached during the later stages of the 
1949 recession. 
e At the Worst—\Whatever the forces 
combining to push unemplovment 
higher, many officials see only more of 
the same for the next several weeks. In- 
stead of the 200,000-plus drop in job- 
lessness expected for March, estimates 
now are going up, reaching—at worst—a 
possible 6-million in April. And some 
foresee unemployment approaching 7- 
million temporarily in June, when stu- 
dents will swell the labor force. 

Even if conditions do not get so bad 
as that, one thing now appears almost 
a dead certainty: There’s no chance that 
employment will improve significantly 
in March, as the Administration had 


hoped. 


|. Extension of Benefits 


Eisenhower was quick to react to the 
bad news. He wrapped up and sent to 
Congress a relatively modest stepup in 
public works programs—but coupled it 
with a promise to put additional money 
into the pockets of the unemploved. 

Ihe President proposed for speedy 
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Help St 


workers who have already exhausted 
what they are entitled to under present 
state laws. Present laws allow collection 
of benefits checks up to 30 weeks—with 
most states fixing their maximum at 26 
weeks. 

¢ Figures—The importance attached to 
extension of benefits can be seen from 
a glance at the figures. 

At latest count, there were some 3.2- 
million persons on state unemplovment 
compensation rolls. In January, the 
number of persons exhausting benefits 
climbed to 147,000. A similar number 
was expected for February and even 
more in March. 

Payments now average about $30 
weekly to those drawing state benefits 
If none of those who used up benefits 
in the first two months of the vear 
found jobs, the cost weekly to the gov- 
crmment of the Eisenhower proposal 
would run about $8-million. 

Total payments are now running 
something more than $250-million a 
week; more than $1-billion has been 
paid out since last September. 
¢ Counter Proposals—Democrats — in 
Congress—who have seized on the reces- 
sion as their big political issue—were in 
with their proposals ahead of the Ad- 
ministration. As news of the nation’s 
unemployment totals leaked out last 
week, the Democrats began considera 
tion of a multibillion-dollar pump-prim- 
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arts Mounting 


submission to Congress a plan to con- 
tinue unemployment compensation pay- 
ments an additional 13 weeks to those 


ing public works program of their own. 

Democrats were also in on the ground 
floor with a varietv of schemes for boost- 
ing payments to those running out of 
unemployment benefit checks. One 
getting serious attention is in a bill 
sponsored by Sen. John Kennedy (D 
Mass.) and Rep. Eugene McCarthy (D 
Minn.). 

Under this plan, the 26-week dura- 
tion common in most states would be 
lengthened to 39 weeks. Payments 
would be upped from the weekly $30 
average to not less than 50% of a 
worker's weekly wage or a maximum 
two-thirds of the state’s average weekly 
wage. Kennedy also wants to broaden 
the program to include firms with onc 
or more emplovees, instead of the mini- 
mum four in most states now. ‘This 
would bring 1.8-million more under 
insurance plans. 

The President’s proposal also would 
extend the benefit time to 39 weeks with 
the federal government picking up the 
tab for the additional 13 weeks. Some 
states, notably in the South, are un- 
lappv about the federal government 
moving in on an area that traditionally 
has been their responsibility. This 
might need state-by-state legislation 
But the states would have no choic« 
but to go along 

Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell and 
his top aides this weck fleshed out the 
President's proposals to be submitted 
to Congress (page 127). Mitchell ap 
peared before 1,000 labor leaders as 





sembled for an AFL-CIO economic con- 
ference ‘luesday and appealed for quick 
Congressional action on snti-recession 
recommendations of the President. 

e Cloudy Forecast—Mitchell said he 
believed that if quick cooperation 1s 
forthcoming from Capitol Hill “we 
can confidently expect an end to this 
recession.”” But Mitchell pointedly de- 
clined to estimate just when the upturn 
would come. 


ll. The Tax Cut Remedy 


As the bad news on unemployment 
mounted, the President sought to off- 
set Democratic remedies—he even re- 
ferred to such ideas as PWAs and 


W PAs. But by midweek, tax reduction 
prescriptions had come to the top of 
both Administration and Democratic 
lists. 

In fact, the Administration now 
seems to be moving faster toward tax 
cuts than almost anyone. The new 


flurry started after a weekend in which 
the President vied with Democrats on 
highway, flood control and reclamation 
projects, and housing (page 36). But 
by Tuesday, the weight of authoritative 
talk in the Administration—though the 
talk was spoken with an if—was to cut 
taxes. 

Vice-Pres. Nixon and Labor Secvy. 
Mitchell both plunked for tax reduction 
if the unemployment rise is not halted 
in a short time. Nixon spoke of a de 
cision in the next few weeks—with an 
eve on the March unemployment survey 
that will be released about this time 
next month. Mitchell in his speech at 
the AFL-CIO economic conference said 
a Slash “is being fully considered and 
its details worked out.” 
¢ Proponent—Nixon made his _ pro- 
nouncement in an informal interview 
with reporters scheduled at his request. 
He undoubtedly spoke with — prior 
knowledge of the White House, but 
there may have been a touch of need 
ling involved, too. Nixon has played a 
key role in the Administration's steps 
to halt the business slide, and _persist- 
ently has been on the side of positive 
and swift government action. He has 
been the chief means by which Re 
publicans in Congress have expressed 
their alarm at the political consequences 
of a prolonged rise in unemployment. 

Nixon’s view that he “would go 
down the tax-cutting road rather than 
the spending road” if additional steps 
are required, is shared by top Ad 
ministration officials. They view the 
current round of increased spending 
plans for public works mostly as a 
holding operation, to placate Congress 
until next month’s round of economic 
statistics Come in. 
¢ Hichlights—The exact details of any 
tax cut proposal by the Administration 
are still being worked out, but its basic 
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principles have been decided on. Here 
are the highlights: 

There would be cuts for individuals. 

One possibility includes a split in 
the first-bracket rate in order to throw 
a substantial part of the reduction into 
the low-income bracket. ‘This has a 
good chance of survival in Congress. 
It has long been proposed by Rep. 
Wilbur Mills, chairman of the Wavs & 
Means Committee, as a worthwhile 
long-range tax reform 

Mills and other powerful Democrats 
in Congress would rather split the low- 
est bracket than seek low-income relief 
by raising exemptions, a favorite method 
of reduction among the remnant of 
hair Deal Democrats. A_ traditional 
favorite of nghtwing Republicans—the 
icross-the-board percentage reduction— 
is opposed in White House circles, too. 

There would be cuts proposed in ex- 
cise rates. 

Lower autos and house- 
hold appliances are a prime goal of both 
Administration economists and Demo- 
crats in Congress. Strong political sup 
port is almost automatic in the hope 
that a lower tax will lead to lower prices 
and increasing consumer interest in 
hardgoods. Unemployment is at its 
highest in durable goods manufacturing 
centers. Sen. Paul Douglas (D-II) has 
a bill on file calling for excise cuts 

¢ There would likely be a cut pro- 
posed in the corporation tax rate. 

Che argument here is that businesses 
feel the same pinch as individuals when 
decline in a recession. The 
quickest way to help hard-hit businesses 
retain a normal work force and a normal 
flow of orders is to lower their tax lia- 
bility. If this idea survives, the cut will 
be made in the first-bracket corporation 
rate so the greatest benefit will fall on 
small business. 


excises on 


mcomes 


There’s no decision on what the 
total package should offer, but $5- 


billion to $7-billion is being discussed. 


lll. The Spending Road 


\ rise in public works spending still 
holds the spotlight in daily decisions. 

Democrats in Congress moved first, 
when the rise in unemployment was 
still known to only a few top officials. 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson, Democratic 
leader, started resolutions through Con- 
gress calling for increases. This was 
largely an updating of a program for 
public works expansion that Johnson 
has been shepherding through Senate 
committees in the past months, but it 
caught the Administration off guard. 
¢ Tee-Off—Lisenhower put Republi- 
back into the battle over anti- 
recession spending programs with a 
letter to the GOP spokesmen in Con- 


cans 


gress—Sen. William F. Knowland and 
Rep. Joseph Martin Ignoring the 
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Democrats, Eisenhower told his Repub- 
lican spokesmen that he hoped Con- 
gress would increase spending on some 
public works projects already under 
way. He also favors a $600-million in- 
crease in the rate of contract letting for 
highways, effective this vear and next. 
He did not put a dollar total on his 
proposals, but they came to less than 
$1-billion increased spending this year. 
¢ Gore Bill—On highways, the Demo- 
crats are behind the bill by Sen. Albert 
Gore (D-Tenn.), to pump more federal 
money into construction. 

Ihe Gore bill proposes to pay the 
federal 50-50 share of construction on 
the primary and secondary systems and 
their urban connections out of general 
revenues after July 1. 

This shift would release the entire 
amount of receipts coming into the 
highway trust fund for 90% federal 
payments on the interstate system. 

With the additional trust fund 
money thus released, Gore would in- 
crease the presently authorized inter- 
state allocations by more than §$11- 
billion—$500-million extra for next vear 
starting July 1 (fiscal 1960); $800-mil- 
lion additional for fiscal 1961; $999- 
million more for each of the seven vears 
1961-67; $1.6 billion extra for 1968, 
and §2-billion additional for 1969. 


Eisenhower's plan would increase 
federal highway allocations by $2.2 
bilion for the three fiscal  vears, 


1959-61. He wants to step up the fed- 
cral contribution to $6.6-billion from 
the $4-4-billion now allowed. 

On public works, Democrats in Con- 
gress are making much bigger plans 
than anything the White House has 
talked about so far. A month ago, the 
\dministration announced a $2-billion, 
three-to-five-vear program to modernize 
post office buildings and equipment. 
¢ Civil Projects—Eisenhower last week 
expanded his list of speeded-up federal 
civil works programs. Removal of the 
Administration’s earlier brakes on 
spending, plus recent orders from the 
White House to push work for which 
Congress has voted funds, will step up 
cxpenditures on civil works by $200- 
million in the next few months. 

In addition, for the vear beginning 
July 1, Eisenhower said he would send 
to Congress requests for $125-million 
for the Corps of Engineers, $46-million 
for reclamation, and $15-million for 
Agriculture’s watershed projects. Also, 
about $25-million is to be sought to 
start local small reclamation projects. 

It is doubtful if these increases will 
satisfy Congress. Rep. Clarence Can- 
non, chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, already had sent 
back the original budget requests of 
the Army Engineers and Reclamation 
with directions to bring back ‘“‘ade- 
quate” money programs for fiscal 1959 


Retailers 


Despite an .unexpectedly steep 
slump in February sules,. many 
merchants are optimistic over 
Easter shoppers (picture, right). 


It’s official now. Retail sales, which 
had been holding up well during the 
early stages of the recession, broke more 
than expected in February. 

Commerce Dept. figures released this 
week showed total retail trade off 3% 
from January and 1% from February, 
1957, on a seasonally adjusted basis. 
On top of that, January figures were re- 
vised downward—putting that month 
1% behind December and only 24%, 
rather than +%, ahead of a vear ago. 

Despite this official recognition that 
consumers are finally displaving a re- 
luctance to part with their dollars, 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters who button- 
holed merchants around the country 
this week found an impressively large 
amount of studied optimism. As a 
whole, the merchants weren't buying 
the idea that this is a recession vear for 
them—vet. Nobody expects a boom, but 
the general feeling seems to be that 
with shrewd buving and pricing a re- 
tailer can get along comfortably in 
today’s market. 
¢ Bears and Bulls—Admittedlv, though, 
there is growing uncertainty. The range 
of opinion runs from gloom to ebulli- 
ence among retailers as they move into 
the spring shopping scason, with an 
early Easter to kick it off. 

From a large Portland, Ore., retailer 
came this comment: “just sav so far 
this vear we have been pleasantly sur- 
prised.” 

But a saltv Houston merchant com- 
plained: “I can’t see anything in the 
picture that looks bright. If the people 
in Washington don’t quit sowing seeds 
of recession, like Eisenhower using the 
word depression instead of recession, 
we're going to be in a hell of a fix.” 
¢ Regional Differences—Remarks like 
these neatly characterize the mixed-up 
pattern of retail sales that BusINEss 
WEEK reporters turned up. Portland 
merchants, who had begun to feel the 
effects of the business downturn three 
months before the rest of the country, 
are surprisingly optimistic about 1958. 
One reason: the mildest winter in 15 
vears. On the other hand, Houston 
retailers are suddenly wondering what 
hit them. Up to now they had been 
the most sanguine, but apparently the 
oil industry's doldrums finally spread 
to retail counters. The most optimistic 
now wish they had trimmed their 
plans by about 5%. 

Similar differences show up in other 
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places. 

ment is 
average, a big department store chain 
described the last couple of months 
as “the worst in our entire history.” 


In Detroit, where unemploy- 
running twice the national 


But Richmond stores are asking 
“What recession?”” They are more wor- 
ried about “artificially stimulated in- 
fiation caused by heavy government 
spending” than about the prospect of a 
business downturn. 


|. What Will Easter Bring? 


It's more difficult than usual to pin 
down just how merchants think the 
March-April Easter buying season will 
turn out. Thev've just been through 
a rough February; more than anything, 
the merchants blame unprecedented 
winter rain, snow, and cold for lagging 
sales. .A © Denver merchant moaned: 
“I'd trade a little sunshine between 
now and Easter for anv amount of gov 
ernment action.” 
¢ It Could Be Worse—Because of this 
and a sales spurt in the first couple of 
weeks of March that coincided with a 
break in the weather—there is enough 
optimism around to create hopes that 
this Easter season may very well match 
last vear’s. The shifting dates (Easter 
was Apr. 21 last vear, Apr. 6 this vear) 
make it almost impossible, however, to 
draw valid comparisons. Nevertheless, 
merchants generally agree that things 
could be worse. 

Partly this stems from the fact that 
haven't dropped _ precipitously. 
\lany retailers had anticipated a decline 
in the first quarter as long ago as No- 
vember. Those who did aren't surprised 
at the sales dip. 

Even those who didn’t foresee a 
downturn are not burdened by heftv in 


sales 
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n to Hope 


ventories. So a decline in sales of as 
much as 5% isn’t enough to panic 
them. 


¢ Power of Positive Talk—\What's 
more, if it is possible to talk themselves 
out of a recession, merchants are well 
on the way to complete recovery. City 
after city reported evidence that mer- 
chants were up in arms Over “recession 
talk.” True, many aren’t hiding their 
unhappiness. 

A retailer in Philadelphia, where 
merchants are markedlv unenthusiastic, 
admitted: ““There’s no question about 
it, business is just not good. And I don’t 
know what we can do to make it 
better.” 

In Chicago, two merchants arc 
gloomy enough to see a “possible de 
pression.” One thinks he is in_ the 
middle of one now. With sales off 8%, 
“A recession is a 1%-2° drop 
anvthing bevond that I call a depres- 
sion. 

But retailers talking like this were in 
the minority. A large number agree 
with a Pittsburgh department store offi 
cial: “We're sheep, spreading _ pessi 
mism. Recessions are deeply psycho- 
logical. . . . Perhaps we can reverse the 
impressions through talk.” Another in 
ne same city, who admits his sales are 
off 10%, nevertheless hit the ceiling 
over mentioning recession: ““That’s the 
worst thing people can do. . . . We had 
too much caviar, that’s all. Now we 
are getting back to normal. I’m still 
eating the same food I ate 10 vears 
ago.” 


he said 


ll. A Flurry in Chemises 


A lot of the merchants aren't finding 
it necessary to explain away sagging 
sales. The kind of merchandise on 





which they do most of their volume 
seems to be holding up well. Hard- 
goods—furniture and appliances—are ad- 
mittedly in a real slump, but softgoods 
are moving handsomely. 

Chis is particularly true of women’s 
apparel, partly because the chemise 
apparently has caught on coast-to-coast 
Merchants may not like the chemise 
themselves. “I still like the feminine 
form as it is supposed to look,” says a 
top New York merchant, but they are 
promoting it hard. 
¢ More Spending—An Atlanta specialty 
shop, which sees sales 10%-15% ahead 
in the first quarter, lays it all to the 
ehemise: ‘““The amazing thing about it 
is that the working girl who normally 
spends $40 for a dress is spending $60 
for the chemise and apparently not 
cutting back on accessories.” 

On the other hand, Rich’s in Atlanta 
isn't promoting the chemise, and a 
Pittsburgh store thinks the new styles 
are confusing women and weakening 
ready-to-wear business. 


lll. How Consumers Feel 


Regardless of how they view the sales 
picture (and most are still hoping for a 
second-half buying splurge to bring 
1958 at least even with 1957’s record), 
merchants are keeping a close eye on 
consumer buying habits. 

For one thing, credit is in demand 
and is being pushed by stores that want 
business. In some cities, for instance, 
Sears, Roebuck is selling appliances, 


boats, and power mowers for nothing 
down, with first payments to start in 
June. It is also promoting revolving 
credit for purchasing anything in the 


store with no downpayments and _ th« 
first installment due May 1. 

¢ Paying Their Bills—Such confidence 
in the credit picture, even in unusuall\ 
depressed areas, stems from collection 
rates, which retailers say may be some 
what slower but nothing alarming. A 
Houston store, in fact, was so surprised 
at the collection rate it checked up 
with its credit department to be certain 
there wasn’t anv excessive dunning 
occurring. On the other hand, many 
stores have stepped up their collection 
activities in order to maintain thei 
credit ratios. And they are closely 
screening new credit requests: ““W<« 
are turning down 20%,” reported onc 
store. “Those we don’t reject, the 
bank does.” 

Some merchants think that consum 
crs actually are paying back as a way of 
expressing their caution, “People arc 
different now than in the 730s,” 
the president of a Chicago store. “Then 
they saw no hopes of buying. Now the 
have hopes but have more moral te 
sponsibility and concern about running 
bills past due.” 
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For dealers, 


it was a happy din. 


Clearing the Way for 


With the 
the country is bound to see more aa 
more of the kind of customer-chasing 


auto market the wav it 


shown in these pictures of a Long Is 
land used car show last week-end 

The week before, Cleveland auto 
dealers lifted sales—and, with them, the 
hearts of worried Detroit auto execu 
tives—by staging a “vou auto buy a 


(BW —Mar 8°58,p48) 


success. Now 


car” promotion 
with notable the idea 
seems to be spreading as auto companies 
pull top sales executives out of their 
offices to spur dealer enthusiasm in an 
admittedly sagging market. 

¢ Supermarket—Last week's shindig 
in West Hempstead, L. I., was strictly 
a Dodge dealer show. Nine of them, 
with 14 locations, got together at 
Chrvsler Corp.'s instigation and pooled 


their used cars in a central arena. 

Salesmen sold anv car on the floor, 
regardless of which dealer owned it. 
they swarmed over customers who 
strolled in for a look. The place was 
open from 9 a.m. to midnight for three 
davs. On hand to seal the deal were 
finance company representatives, with 
terms to 36 months on later-model cars 

Prices were trimmed. A_ brand-new 
1957 Dodge Suburban listed at $3,820 
went for around $2,500; a 1953 
Chrvsler four-door for $625. The cuts 
went deepest in the last hours of the 
three-day event—the dealers had no 
desire to take their autos back. 
e The Results—Out of an 
supply of some +450 cars, the dealers 
moved 127. ‘They split $140,074 in 
cash out of a gross sales figure of 
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. .. but they bought, in the end. As fast as dealers signed them, financing was worked out at nearby booths. 


SEA OF USED CARS filled the floor of the Island Garden. Of the 


more than 450 cars, 127 


were sold by nine cooperating Dodge dealers. 


the New Cars Detroit Is Making 


$158,132. Participating dealers agreed 
that it was probably a lot better than 
they would have done without the 
promotion. 

For Chrvsler, it had the value of cut 
ting dealer inventory, so the company 
can put more 1958's in the showrooms. 
And it turned the dealers’ trade-ins into 
cash to stock the new models. 

John M. Moran, the corporation ex 
ecutive who handled the show, made it 
clear that this was in no way a distress 
selling scheme—just ‘‘a sales stimulant” 
at an opportune time. He pointed out 
that the idea for such joint dealer ef- 
forts goes back three years when a sim- 
ilar show tried out in Syracuse. 
Last Januarv, Buffalo dealers were able 
to unload 235 used cars, and other such 
events will follow. 


Was 
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“It’s likely,”” Moran thinks, ‘“‘this 

formula for clearance of used cars will 
be adopted for other areas and copied 
by other companics.” 
e Better Than New—Actually, the used 
car market seems to be in a lot better 
shape than new cars, just as the Uni 
versity of Michigan’s consumer survey 
indicated would be the case (BW —Jan 
25°58,p131). 

Sales are off from last vear—one com 
pan 122,000 this 
Kebruary, against 155,000 in 1957—but 
in the last couple of weeks, sales have 
spurted to automen’s 
hopes that a spring upturn for the in 
dustry will materialize for the first time 
in two vears (B\WW—Mar.1°5$,p23) 

Used car prices are down about $200 
a car from a vear ago 


savs its dealers sold 


This gives risc 


Inventories are 


high, but thev couid be The 
picture was out of focus much of Feb 
ruarv because of the bad _ weather, 
which caused. some used car auctions to 
cancel for the first time in 10 vears. 
¢ Who’s Buying?—The Dodge show 
on Long Island gave some clues to the 
buver today 
is shopping with the in 

of a new home buver 

¢ Cash sales (and this was true in 
Cleveland, too) make up a far greater 
proportion of the total tha: expected 

¢ Latcr models are going well, al- 
though in Buffalo, older cars did best 

¢ Trade-in account for a 
smaller number of sales than is ordina- 
rily true. This could mean the buyers 
are out scouting for a good price on a 


Wor;rse 


us¢ d Cal 
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Fed Poises for Its Next Step 


@ Another cut in the reserve requirements is in the 


cards. The need is to increase the banking system’s supply of 


lendable funds, to stimulate borrowing for spending. 


@ The move will doubtless be timed to anticipate the 


Treasury’s next financing, due in early April. 


@ Pressure on the banks to cut their lending rate is 


increasing, but bankers would like to delay any reductions 


until after the season for tax-borrowing is past. 


Ihe nation’s money managers are 
readying further moves to ease credit. 

Last week, they approved a cut in 
the discount rate—the rate charged 
banks for their borrowings 
from the Federal Reserve banks. Now 
they are discussing a cut in reserve re- 
quirements, which would increase the 
banking system's supply of lendable 
funds 

The Fed's next move will probably 
come Its officials now feel that 
an upturn im economic activity 1s 
doubtful this spring. Although some 
Reserve Board policymakers contend 
that the decline may soon bottom out, 
little hope that a strong 
upswing in business will follow. 

With this outlook in mind, the Fed 
will move again, probably before the 
l'reasury’s next financing in early April. 
Another reduction in reserve require- 
ments not only will give the banking 

stem the funds to accommodate the 
l'reasury’s offering, but also will pro- 
ide an excess to meet business demand 
for credit when it starts to rise again 


member 


soon 


thev have 


|. Pressure on Banks 


\ cut in reserve requirements—the 
percentage of funds that a bank must 
keep against demand  deposits—will 
bring added pressure on the banking 
ystem to cut lending rates—now 4% 
for their biggest and best corporate 
customers and higher for others. At 
present, with the Fed’s discount rate 
the prime rate of 4% 
the widest gap ever. 

Normally, commercial 
their prime rate about 1% above the 
discount rate. ‘The Fed’s latest cut in 
the discount rate leaves the bank rate 
way out of line. Moreover, the dis- 
count rate, even after being lowered by 
a full half of 1%, is still well above 
other short-term money rates—the 91 
day ‘Treasury bill rate, bankers’ accept- 
inces, commercial paper rates. As gov- 
ernment bond specialist Aubrey C. 
Lanston put it this week, “The new 
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level is still quite a bit away from open 
market rates in general.” 

¢ Bankers Resist—But the banks resist 
a cut in their rates. As they see it, bank 
lending should increase in the next few 
days as companies use their cash to pay 
taxes. Although most bankers report 
that tax borrowing will be less this vear 
than last, they want to hold interest 
rates as long as possible. 

Many bankers point out that, con- 
sidering the extent of the decline in 
the economy, demand for credit has 
remained relatively high. Only a sharp 
falling-off in loans, they say, would 
make a cut a certainty. 
¢ It's Coming—Many money special- 
ists, including some Fed officials, feel 
that just such a decline is in the mak- 
ing, both at the banks and in the capi- 
tal market. Underwriters report that 
new corporate offerings, particularly 
of industrial firms, are falling off. And 
many of the companies that come to 
market are using the new funds to cut 
down on their bank loans. 

In addition, corporate demand for 
credit to pay taxes is declining. ‘This 
is partly because corporations, under 
the new tax plans, pay 5% less at this 
time than they did in the same period 
a vear ago. But, even more, it is due 
to a lower level of business. 

Thus, a cut in bank lending rates is 
uot far off. ‘The banks will trv to hold, 
but the combination of lower demand 
and further easing by the Fed will force 
them down. 

If the Fed decides to announce a cut 
in reserve requirements in the next 
week or two, to become effective carly 
in April, the banks will probably have 
to lower their rates before the wave of 
borrowing around tax time. 


ll. Need for Speed 


The Fed may move that fast. Its 
officials freely acknowledge that this 
decline is more serious than they antici- 
pated at first. They also say that mone- 
tarv action is most effective when it is 


taken early enough. If they wait too 
long in pumping credit into the econ- 
omy, there will be a considerable lag 
before the effect is felt. 

Some critics of the Fed, and some 
Fed officials, think that monetary ease 
has been slow to make itself felt, de- 
spite the drop in interest rates since last 
November. These critics believe that, 
instead of making a series of easing 
moves, the Fed should have made one 
big cut in reserve requirements and the 
discount rate. 
¢ Inflation Specter—But top officials 
of the Fed still take a much more cau- 
tious view. They remained concerned 
about inflation long after the current 
decline had set in, and they still con- 
tend that premature casing might have 
set the stage for serious inflationary 
trouble later on. 

In fact, some money managers feel 
that they should not move on reserve 
requirements even now unless it is per- 
fectly clear that the economy is still in 
the doldrums. There is some feeling, 
too, that making another move now 
would be interpreted as a sign that the 
Fed is panicky. 

There is no panic among the mone- 
tary managers but there is plenty of 
worry about the depth of the decline. 
Moreover, the Fed acknowledges that 
inaction today may lead to drastic anti- 
recession moves by the government to- 
morrow. These could be even more 
inflationary than a dose of easy money, 
and the Fed is still concerned about 
the long-range threat of inflation. 


Ill. Political-Economic 


The Fed must also accommodate the 
Treasury, which will need between $3- 
billion and $4-billion in April. ‘Treasury 
cfhcials would like to stretch out the 
debt once again with a long-term issue, 
but they admit that the economic situ- 
ation discourages a long-term offering. 
If the ‘Treasury should go into the long- 
term market, it would be competing 
with private and public lenders for 
funds at a time when the government 
wants to encourage spending. 

Most market men feel that a short- 
term offering would be a success, par- 
ticularly if the Fed helped out by 
cutting reserve requirements. This 
would not mean that the ‘Treasury 
would have to abandon its policy of 
lengthening the average maturity of the 
debt. As Girard L. Spencer of Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler explains, “It simply 
means that for the time being, because 
of political and economic reasons, this 
tvpe of operation has been deferred.” 
¢ Political Slant—Unless it does help 
the Treasury, the Fed will be subject 
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This special control panel, assembled by the Republic 
Electric & Development Company, Seattle, controls 
the movement of NIKE missiles from the hangar to the 
firing point. All Allen-Bradley controls are standard 
components listed in the lotest edition of the A-B 
Handy Catalog. Send for your copy, today. 





NIKE -« Allén-Bradley 


MISSILE LAUNCHERS 


in Alaska... 


QUALITY 


MOTOR CONTROL 


Should these U.S. Army Nike missile installations ever be called upon 
to operate “officially,” they dare not fail! Reliability is all-important. 
And so it’s only logical to find Allen-Bradley—the quality motor 
control — playing a vital part in the missile launching system. 

Allen-Bradley solenoid controls are inherently reliable because they 
are very simple in design. Having only one moving part, there is vir- 
tually nothing to go wrong. Consequently, millions of trouble free oper- 
ations are assured. in addition, the double break, silver alloy contacts 
never need service attention of any kind—they are always in perfect 
operating condition. 

Whatever the application, be sure to specify Allen-Bradley solenoid 
motor control —greater dependability cannot be had at any price! 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada—Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 


Safety interlocks insure 
proper sequence of the 
various operations and 
prevent possible mis- 
operation by personnel. 


: ~ - - ‘ 
Panel provides precise control 
of acceleration and maximum 
speed of missile carriage move- 
ment, and senses when missile 
is in firing position. 








to political criticism. Already, there is 
widespread discontent in Administra- 
tion circles about both the timing and 
the extent of the Fed's moves. Demo- 
crats in Congress have been stepping up 
their attacks on the Fed for not show- 
ing more flexibility. 

his week, for example, Rep. Wright 
Patman (D-Tex.), leading critic of the 
money managers, charged that there 
leak” of the Fed's action in ap- 
proving the cut in the discount rate. 
He said dealers in government securities 
had been able to profit from it. Rep. 
Abraham J. Multer (D-N.Y.) joined 
Patman in demanding that the charge 
should be investigated 

Undeniably, government bonds in- 
creased in price prior to the Fed’s an- 
nouncement, but New York bond deal- 
ers don't think it was because of any 
leaks. They point out that the action 
was overdue. 

It should have come the week be- 
fore,’ said one dealer, “and when it 
didn't, evervone knew it had to this 
week or next.” 

It’s unusual for the Fed to act during 

a Treasury financing. And such a fi- 
nancing had been in progress when it 
acted last week. However, the Fed felt 
impelled to move because the bond 
market was suffering a severe squeeze, 
due to a pile-up of issues and a lack of 
long-term funds. 
* Economic Effect—The lowering of 
the discount rate ended the indigestion 
in the market. But bond dealers felt 
that it would take more ease—particu- 
larly an increase in supply of funds—to 
stimulate savers to invest more in the 
bond market 

The Fed is more concerned over 
boosting demand for credit by spenders. 
Officials are disturbed by the continued 
cuts in capital spending outlays (page 
25) Ihe decline in capital spending 
convinces them that they were right in 
restricting credit in 1956-57. The 
trouble, thev sav, is that credit was not 
tight enough then. But now the prob- 
lem is to stimulate spending 

I'he Fed says that the decline in de- 
mand for credit will partly determine 
just how far its easy money policy is 
likely to carry. But it now seems clear 
that easy money will go further than 
the Fed had planned earlier in the year. 
Once reserve requirements are cut again, 
another cut in the discount rate is 
likely or less. 

Thus borrowing will again be cheap 
and easy. The big question is whether 
or not demand for credit will respond 
to the stimulus 

Vhere’s generally a considerable lag 
between the time that interest rates 
are lowered and a pickup in borrowing 
begins In the past, the lag has 
ranged from six months to over a year. 
So borrowing now is not likely to start 
rising until later in the vear. 
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Fast Aid to Spur Housing 


Democrats’ $2-billion measure to boost construction 
gets quick action in Senate; but Administration still stands 
on own less drastic bill as all that’s needed. 


Democrats in Congress have cleared 
the first hurdle in their race to pass a 
$2-billion housing bill. The Senate this 
week was rushing the measure through, 
and House Speaker Sam Rayburn guar- 
anteed equal speed on his side. 

A quick boost for housing construc- 
tion, which now shows signs of com- 
ing out of the doldrums, is the sole aim 
of the Democratic bill. Later, the 
Democrats will write a second housing 
bill to wrap up the customary annual 
housing law amendments plus provi- 
sions for urban renewal, public housing, 
and a loan program for college dormi- 
tory housing. These items are also 
covered in an omnibus housing bill 
sent to Congress last week by the 
Administration. 

This week, there is no doubt in 
Washington that Congress will shortly 
send to Pres. Eisenhower something 
like the $2-billion Democratic measure. 
There is some talk of a possible Eisen- 
hower veto—but the chances are that 
Congress could pass it over a veto. 
¢ Provisions—Sen. John Sparkman 
(D-Ala.), who wrote the Democratic 
bill, accepted some modifications of his 
original $3-billion proposal in order to 
hurry the measure to the Senate floor. 
He claims enactment of the bill will 
mean a full year's employment for 
500,000 workers. 

His measure, as voted on bv the 
Senate would plow a total of $1.85-bil- 
lion of new funds into home financing. 
Of this, it would: 

e Give $1-billion immediately to 
the Federal National Mortgage Assn. 
(Fanny Mae) for purchase of Federal 
Housing Administration and veterans 
mortgages up to $13,500 each. This 
money is earmarked for new houses 
exclusively, to boost home construction 
in the lower cost ranges. 

e Give $500-million to the Presi- 
dent to use for FNMA buving of mort- 
gages generally. ‘The President last 
week showed willingness to release 
such money. He gave FNMA $200- 
million from a $450-million reserve to 
buy mortgages up to $10,000 on new 
houses only. 
¢ For Veterans and Home Buyers— 
Sparkman would also extend to mid- 
1960 two Veterans Administration 
home loan programs now slated to 
lapse this summer. One provides VA- 
guaranteed home loans to World War 
II veterans, the other permits direct 
VA loans to veterans in non-urban 
areas who can’t get private financing. 


For direct loans, the bill would provide 
$300-million. In addition, it would try 
to make VA mortgages more attractive 
to investors by raising the interest 
ceiling at once from 44% to 43%, 
just 4% under the FHA rate—the dif- 
ference to be maintained if the FHA 
should lower its rate. Some opposition 
developed to raising interest ceilings. 

Equally important, the Senate 
measure would abolish controls on the 
discount that the lender can ask on 
VA mortgages and FHA mortgages. 
These controls have obstructed private 
mortgage lending (page 79) under both 
programs in the last vear. 

To aid home buyers, the Sparkman 
measure would lower FHA downpay- 
ments by authorizing application of 
the minimum rate of 3% to the first 
$13,500 of value instead of the first 
$10,000 as at present. 
¢ Administration Program—Republican 
opposition in Congress to the Spark- 
man bill has been dwindling steadily— 
although Eisenhower and his official 
family argue vigorously against it. 
Eisenhower advisers foresee a con- 
tinuing upturn in housing, and claim 
their proposals will do everything 
necessary to sustain the uptrend. 

The Administration bill would 
stimulate activity in FHA-insured loans 
by eliminating discount controls, and by 
increasing the mortgage limit from 
$20,000 to $30,000 for a single-family 
house. But it would let veterans pro- 
grams lapse this summer. 

The Administration would also: 

¢ Allow Fanny Mae to buy mort- 
gages up to.$20,000 instead of $15,000 
as at present, and give the agency $90- 
million to buy mortgages on military 
housing and dwellings for the elderly. 

e Give FHA five-year authority to 
increase its outstanding mortgage in- 
surance up to $3-billion in any one year. 

e Provide for a further six-vear 
urban renewal program, with a total of 
$1.35-billion in federal grants, but a 
progressive reduction of the federal 
share of net project costs. 

e Extend the time limit on pre- 
viously authorized public housing, 
without authorizing additional units for 
next vear. The Administration claims 
the unused portion of existing authon- 
zations is sufficient for the vear ahead. 

e Provide $200-million for a lib- 
eralized college housing loan fund, and 
guarantee $150-million in private loans 
to improve blighted industrial and com- 
mercial areas. 
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Big Dipper. Dipper cf the “River Queen’, one 
of the largest mobile land power shovels ever 


built, is made of nickel-containing high 
strength steel to withstand shocks and abrasion. 


Nickel helps keep giant power shovel 
from getting “down in the mouth” 


The “River Queen” is a towering lass 
with a hearty appetite. 

In one hour she gobbles up enough 
earth and rock in her hungry maw to 
fill a freight train half a mile long. 

A fast and wearing pace. But it 
doesn’t get her down. She relies upon 
the best in materials and design to 
withstand a battering that shakes 
the very earth. 


Nickel-containing materials are used 
for important parts throughout the 


“River Queen” built by Bucyrus- 
Erie. Her dipper, for example, is 
made of USS “T-1’® steel, a tough, 
heat-treated alloy steel. It’s a nickel 
alloy steel... three times as strong 
as ordinary structural carbon steel, 
four times as resistant to atmos- 
pheric corrosion, and outstandingly 
tough, even in the coldest weather 
when ordinary steels become brittle. 


Do you need a metal with extra 
strength, toughness and corrosion 


resistance, to withstand abrasion, 
shock loading in all kinds of weather 

. one that will help you overceme 
a problem in excess weight or seme 
other complicating factor? Let’s talk 
it over. We may be able to help vou 
find how Nickel or a Nickel Alloy can 
give you the combination of proper- 
ties you need. 


HUSS and “*T-1 ire registered trademarks of ited 
State Ste Corporatior 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
67 Wall Street geo, New York 5, N.Y. 


INCO NICKEL 


NICKEL ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 





In Business 


Moves for Strict Contract Enforcement 


Bolster Pact Ending Garment Strike 


Ihe first major strike of 1958 ended this week as 
dress industry employers and the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union agreed to a three-year con- 
tract carrying an 8% wage boost each year. But labor 
experts, seeking clues to future settlements in other 
industries, found no guidance because of the specialized 
nature of the garment trade. 

In the garment pact, high hopes for continued peace 
were pinned on the stiffer penalties to make employers 
comply with the terms, plus a union pledge to wipe 
out union-sanctioned privileges for some kev producers 
(BW —Mar.8'58,p30). ‘The pact, which covers 105,000 
IL.GWU members in seven states, also provides a sev- 
erance pay fund financed by the employers, paid holi- 
days for piece workers, overtime after a seven-hour day 
or a 35-hour week, and higher minimums still to be 
worked out. 

The industry is still debating whether to pass on the 
increased labor costs in higher dress prices. 

Meanwhile, the strike continues in Pennsylvania 
where some 200 companies represented by the Pennsvl- 
vania Garment Manufacturers Assn. had seceded from 
the organized industry. No peace is seen until the rebel 
contractors return to the fold. 


Kansas Court Drives Another Nail 
In “Fair Trade’s” Oft-Spiked Coffin 


Bruised and battered “fair trade’ got another swift 
kick last week when the Kansas Supreme Court struck 
down the state's 25-vear-old law allowing retail price 
maintenance 

Ihe court said that the enforcement of manufac- 
turers list prices on unwilling dealers was unconstitu- 
tional, amounting to illegal price fixing. Hitherto, the 
practice in Kansas, as elsewhere, had been to hold that 
if a single dealer accepted the manufacturers’ prices, 
thev were binding on all other dealers. 


Fight to Control Kress Stores 
Ends With Foundation at the Helm 


\ noisy proxy fight was averted last week at S. H. 
Kress & Co. when the trustees of the Kress Founda- 
tion—which holds 42° of the variety chain’s stock—won 
control without a stockholder showdown (BW—Mar.8 
'58,p32). Now the chain is looking for a new top man- 
agement team; Pres. C. G. Trammell, Vice-Pres. and 
Treas. C. M. Funk, and Vice-Pres. and Secretary O. V. 
M. Hawkins all resigned as officers and directors. <A 
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fourth resignation from the seven-man board was Her- 
bert Spencer, executive vice-president of the foundation. 

On the reconstituted board, the foundation gets a 
four-man majority, with two of its trustees—Frank Fol- 
som and Paul L. Troast—and two men it sponsored— 
Stanley Teale, dean of the Harvard Business School, 
and Stanley Hope, president of Esso Standard Oil Co. 
Of the old guard, Rush Kress, one of the three brothers 
who founded the company, remains on the board. 

The trustees of the Kress Foundation say that they 
do not want to control the company and that they acted 
out of concern over the store chain’s declining sales and 
earnings. Had the fight been fought to a finish, it 
might have led to a precedent-setting court decision on 
the right of foundation trustees to interfere in the run- 
ning of companies whose stock they hold. 


Copper Prices Creep Up in London 
As Russian Dicker Emboldens Buying 


Copper buying picked up in London last week, and 
prices ever so hesitantly inched up in response. Wish- 
thinkers, sniffing for signs of a general turnaround, noted 
that copper’s private recession was many months older 
than the over-all slump, so they wondered if copper’s 
gain might conceivably be the first herald of a wider 
recovery. 

Actually, there was a quick and easy explanation of 
the doings in copper. Russia was negotiating a big order 
for copper wire and British fabricators felt sure they'd 
get some of the work, though the metal was to be 
bought in Chile. 

Then, copper users in the U.S. as well as abroad 
decided it might be wise to do some buying to build 
up depleted inventories. But it was all very cautious; 
prices in the U.S. didn’t budge from the big producers’ 
25¢ a lb. and the custom smelters’ 23¢ a Ib. 


Judge Scolds RCA, Says It Failed 
To Act to Halt Counterfeiting of Tubes 


Radio Corp. of America, already heavily engaged with 
the federal antitrusters (BW—Mar.1'58,p36), last week 
got the back of a judge’s hand in New York's Bronx 
County. 

This time it was a scolding, and not an indictment. 
County Judge Samuel Joseph, while sentencing 10 per- 
sons and six corporations in a $5-million racket in 
rebranding radio and TV tubes, seized the occasion 
to charge that major tube makers were aware of the 
selling of quasi-useless tubes and failed to take steps 
against it. 

He singled out RCA for special criticism, charging 
that the company became aware of the frauds in 1953 
but did not act against it then. 

Replying to the judge’s remarks, an RCA spokesm n 
said the company took action to check the counterfeit- 
ing of tubes in 1956, when it learned of the grand jury 
findings. Before that, he added, “we had acted in 
good faith.” 
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Meet the specific “climate needs” of 
any area with General Electric 


ZONE - BY: ZONE Air Conditioning 


a 


4 


\ 
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GENERAL OFFICES 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
Air conditioned 8 to 16 
hours a day 


a 
\ 





Air- and Water-Cooled Units—up to 30 
tons water-cooled, 20 tons air-cooled. Note 
smooth lines — no outside fan motors, fil- 
ters, controls or other protruding parts. 
Take only 77” x 43” of floor space. 


Air conditioned & 


RESEARCH AND TESTING 
LABORATORIES 


» Temperature maintained 


‘ to your requirements 
> 


PRODUCTION AREA 


Air conditioned for 
1, 2 and 3 shifts. 


— 
9 


— | 
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Large organizations everywhere are 
recognizing the advantages of General 
Electric’s Zone-by-Zone method of 
air conditioning. Installation without 
major alterations or work stoppage. 
Individual control of each unit — 
shutdown of one in no way disturbs 
the others. You cool only the zones 
you want, when you want, to the de- 
gree you want. Space is no problem 
—floor-mounted units may be sta- 
tioned in or away from area served 
—ceiling-mounted units take no floor 
space. Install units, step-by-step as 
your budget permits—flexible long 
term financing available on large in- 
stallations. 


Installation after installation has 
proved that large projects can be air 
conditioned more efficiently, at less 
cost, using General Electric Factory- 
Assembled Central Station Units for 
Zone-by-Zone instatlation. Planning 
is simplified—need for elaborate equip- 
ment rooms eliminated—and you have 
a choice of air- or water-cooled equip- 
ment. For full details have your archi- 
tect or consulting engineer contact 
your General Electric Contractor. For 
free booklet on G-E Zone-by-Zone air 
conditioning write to: General Elec- 
tric Co., Commercial and Industrial 
Air Conditioning Dept., 5 Lawrence 
St., Bloomfield, N. J., Dept. F-105. 


Progress /s Our Most /nportant Prodvet 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., 


Ltd., Montreal 
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Amputee’s success story Another example of 


Liberty’s service on Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


HE PICTURE tells you: this man has skill. Your second thought 

is: this man has courage. Right, both times. He is a graduate of 
Liberty Mutual’s Rehabilitation Center, an injured employee of 
a Liberty policyholder. 

He lost both hands in an industrial accident. After surgical amputa- 
tion and repair, he came to the Rehabilitation Center. There, Liberty’s 
expert prosthetist fitted him with artificial limbs. He learned how to 
put them on without assistance, how to dress and feed himself. 

After one month of training he was able to leave. He had achieved 
such skill in using his “hands’’ that, one month later, he went back 
to work with his former employer. At a better job and a higher wage! 
He has worked steadily since, with promotions and pay increases. 

That is the way Liberty helps return injured workers to useful lives — 
an important factor \y reducing the cost of compensation insurance. Of 
the 567 amputee patients :eferred to Liberty Rehabilitation Centers, 
94% completed the program. Of these, 88.8% returned to work. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY «+ LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + Home Office: Boston 


insurance tor. Workmen's Compensation, Group Accident and Health, Automobiles, Liability, Fire, Marine, Crime 








LIBERTY'S “EXPENSE RATIO” on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation is lowest of any general casualty company 
operating nationwide. Liberty has returned $422,- 
111,000 in dividends to policyholders. For 20 years 
— the nation’s largest writer of Compensation. 
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Anti-recession plans are about to go on an all-out basis. Eisenhower 
advisers don’t talk in these terms—not publicly, at any rate. But it is a fact 
that the once-cherished aim of a balanced budget, or a budget even close to 
balance, is about to be abandoned. History may well record this as the biggest 
Eisenhower reversal. 


A tax cut program is being drafted. And it’s a much better than even 
bet that Eisenhower will send it to Congress within the next 60 days. 


The contemplated cut is big—it ranges from $5-billion to $7-billion. 


Individuals will get the biggest share. Current thinking is that they 
should have relief to the tune of at least $5-billion. That’s about the 
amount the experts say will be necessary to turn consumer spending sig- 
nificantly upward. 


There will be some excise relief, too. But it will be limited. The 
industries involved, autos for example, will have to agree in advance that 
any tax cut will be passed along to the consumer. Reason is that when 
Congress cut some other excises a few years ago, prices rose. Example: 
movies. 


Business will get some relief, also. But this will be concentrated in 
the lower brackets, will go primarily to small companies. 


Here’s where the big policy shift comes in. 


Eisenhower doesn’t like deficits. Right at the start, he urged a bal- 
anced budget. His feeling has been that this is necessary to protect the 
integrity of the dollar. To Eisenhower, red-ink financing means inflation 
and a cheapening of the dollar’s buying power. 

But he doesn’t like the business downturn, either. It’s a real political 
liability, and one that gives the Democrats an odds-on chance to increase 
House and Senate margins this fall. 

- 

How much deficit is in sight? Pat answers are difficult, but—look at 

this fiscal year—the 12 months ending June 30. Eisenhower estimated a 


deficit of $400-million in his January budget. Prospect now is that this 
will exceed $1-billion. 


Look at fiscal 1959, starting July 1. A surplus of $500-million was 
anticipated in January. That figure is now all out of kilter 


You can expect a deficit upwards of $7-billion. Here’s the arithmetic: 


Spending will be up $2-billion to $3-billion more than expected. This 
is called for in the piecemeal proposals asking more for defense, for more 
and faster public works. 


Now, add on the results of a tax cut, which may run as high as $7-billion 
or more. Not all of this cut will show up as a net loss. To the extent that 
the economy benefits, the loss will be reduced. But sharp pencil figures see 
a revenue recovery of $1-billion or more 


elie 
Behind the picture are hard-to-face facts. 


Unemployment won’t peak in March and then turn down, as had been 
hoped earlier by Eisenhower advisers. In February, unemployment hit 
5.2-million. The uptrend is now expected to continue through this month 
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Some government experts say privately that the number out of work may 
well exceed 6-million in April. This shocks the White House. 


Business spending for plant and equipment is dropping much faster 
than had been expected. Note the latest government report on intentions of 
business (page 25). The decline from last year is 13%. 


Then, there’s the matter of confidence. Eisenhower had it in his first 
term, and it continued through most of last year. But it seems to be 
lacking today. 


Where are we heading? That’s the No. 1 question from people who 
are making long-range business and personal plans. 


Inflation is the usual answer here in Washington. This, of course, 
looks beyond the recession problem of today. Some competent economists 
here predict that, a year from now, the government will be worrying more 
about how to control prices than how to get people back to work. 


— = 
Politics are involved in the anti-recession plans. 


Democrats are fighting hard for more spending. They are even giving 
strong backing to creation of a new spending agency, like the New Deal’s 
old Public Works Administration. 


Eisenhower isn’t going that far. To date, he has boosted spending for 
defense. He has proposed that highway spending be increased at a cost of 
some $700-million a year against his budget. He has ordered that public 
works now under way be speeded up. And he has taken steps to put more 
federal funds into the home mortgage market. But he opposes “made work,” 
unessential work undertaken for the sole purpose of making jobs for the 
idle. As an alternative, he has proposed that federal funds be used to extend 
unemployment benefits (page 28). 


Note Nixon’s position this week. The Vice-President, and leading 
candidate for the GOP nomination in 1960, frowned on further spending 
hikes as a recession remedy. Nixon put tax cuts as next on his list. 


Labor Secy. Mitchell’s position is also positive. He appeared before the 
AFL-CIO economic conference here as the President’s agent, not just as 
Labor Secretary. He laid it right on the line, saying that if the Administration 
has underestimated the stubbornness of the recession or if Congress fails to 
enact White House plans, other measures may be necessary. Mitchell listed, 
first, a tax cut that would be both “major and substantial’ and would apply 
to individuals and business. 


-* 
New credit moves are in the making: 


Take housing first. Washington will pump more funds into the sec- 
ondary mortgage market—buy more mortgages from lenders. 


The Reserve Board will ease still more. It will be more of the same 
—lower reserve requirements, which add to lendable funds in banks, and 
lower discount rates, which make it easier for banks to borrow from the 
Reserve System (page 34) 

e 


Now, add it all up: More spending, easier credit, lower taxes, and 
higher deficits, and you see inflation ahead—not immediately, but some time 
in the future. 
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The difference in executive eyes 


The eye of business management is trained to see a world of 
administration, finance and sales. A different world is captured 
in the vision of our subscriber, the man of Technical Man- 


agement. He sees industry as research, design and produc- 


tion. His scientifically-trained perception sets the buying pat- 
terns of industry. Keen-eyed though he is, he cannot see you 
unless you place yourself in his world. . . which is our world. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, INC., 415 MADISON AVE., N. Y.17 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 





Ebasco 
builds 
“twin” 

: Rayonier mill 


. Jeffrey equipment installed in 1954 


Jefirey belt conveyors transport wood chips to storage towers move material to 
giant digesters as needed for production of chemical cellulose at Rayonier's Jesup plant. 


CONVEYING + PROCESSING 





duplicated in 


new chemical 


In-plant conveyors like this, or belts extending miles across the 
cel 5 ui lose =) ? a mnt country, run on Jeffrey conveyor belt idlers. 


When progressive companies plan new 
production facilities, they get outside help 
on many or all important phases of that 
planning. Consulting organizations like 
Ebasco are most useful when they have a 
high level of experience in your industry... 
and broad engineering, construction and 
equipment knowledge gained through close 
contact with many industries. Such two-way 
specialization is extremely important in 
planning and constructing new plants... 
and in selecting equipment which will pro- 
vide the most efficient, profitable produc- 
tion operations. 


Rayonier’s new plant at Jesup, Georgia, 
is a twin to the plant completed there in 
1954. Each has capacity to produce over Jeffrey vibrating feeders automatically control flow of materials 
300 tons of chemical cellulose per day. in a wide range of processing operations. Here, wood chips are 
These remarkably low-cost production metered from a remote-control location. 
facilities were designed and constructed by 
Ebasco Services Incorporated. This com- 
pany’s extensive knowledge of applicable 
equipment made important contributions to 
the achievement of efficient, continuous- 
flow production. 


Three-year-later duplication of the 
original Jesup mill indicates the high degree 
of satisfaction experienced with the original 
equipment. Jeffrey vibrating feeders, belt 
conveyors, bark and grit removal equipment 
were selected in 1954...and again in 1957! 





PLANNING TO EXPAND YOUR PRODUCTION? 


It will pay to team up with consultants who 
have extensive experience in your industry 
. and equipment manufacturers who are 


known for advanced product design and Jeffrey bark and grit removal equipment for clarification of 
long-lasting product quality. processed water. 


<P> 
THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY (il 
960 North Fourth Street, Columbus 16, Ohio ny = eS a t? =~ 


MINING EQUIPMEMT...TRANSMISSION MACHINERY...CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 
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Chicago's Retailing Maverick 


SOL POLK puts heavy stress on selling in 
his cut-rate 
Here he lectures to Polk City salesmen. 


appliance and furniture chain. 


POLK’s 
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Sol Polk, who has dubbed him- 
self appliance king of Chicago 
area, operates a $60-million 
business on his own theories. 


“The housewife is lonely in a super- 
market,” savs Sol Polk of Polk Bros.., 
Inc. ““There’s no one to talk to, and all 
she wants is to get out. People like to 
have fun shopping.” 

Polk Bros. aims to provide the 
in Polk City (pictures), 45 min 
Chicago's Loop, and in its string 
other stores in the area. In the doing, 
Sol Polk has built an estimated $60- 
million business—and a retail legend 
¢ Unorthodox—I'ry fitting Polk into a 
slot and he won't go. He sells at cut 
prices, but disclaims the title of dis- 
counter. The discounters disown him. 
He'll sell vou a hi-fi set for $80, or for 
$2,300. If you want pure borax in 
furniture, he has it. But he also carries 
the Paul McCobb line, and fine Danish 
imports. Whether you can peg him or 
not, the man who this vear claims to be 
appliance king in his market, topping 
Roebuck & Co., is worth a 


fun— 
from 
of six 


even Sears, 
look 
Polk City, 


heart of his organization, is 


ot ‘5 


store but a whole street of 
shops. Some are converted apartment 
houses. Some have random additions, 
sometimes interconnected. 

¢ Friendly Atmosphere—In the stores, 
narrow aisles wind through merchandise- 
loaded departments. It’s hard to feel 
lonely at Polks—there’s a salesman at 
every turn. Merchandise is placed in a 
carefully helter-skelter fashion to invite 
browsing. Baby buggies and wheei 
chairs take care of every generation of 
shopper. 

Last 


not one 


week, Polk Bros. opened its 
seventh estabiishment in Chicago, 
“which,” says Sol Polk, “just about satu 
rates the city with our kind of opera- 
tion.” 

For the opening, tied with a sale of 
ex-fair-traded appliances and _ Polks’ 
23rd anniversary, Sol Polk put on one 
of his promotions: 5,000 birthday cakes 
given away every day for a week, the 
same number of pansy bouquets. 
¢ Steamroller and Silk Pajamas—It is 
not unusual for Polks to spend over 
$100,000 to provide a single show. To 
push sales of a foam rubber mattress 
this spring, it will use the usual media. 
lor good measure, it will have a steam- 
roller rolling back and forth over one 
of the mattresses in front of Polk City, 
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SALES DEMONSTRATIONS are common. This salesman shows 
off floor polisher. Prices are flexible, like Polk operation. 


, CUSTOMER COMFORT at Polks includes buggies for 


kids, wheel chairs for oldsters. Aim: to make shopping fun. 


a 


CARPETING is also a big contributor to sales volume. Sol Polk 
dreamed up this method of storing and displaying carpets. 


FURNITURE is another big chunk of Polks’ business. Stores 
carry quality, such as Paul McCobb line, as well as borax. 


claims his chain outsells all appliance outlets in his area. 


4 APPLIANCES account for more than half Polks’ sales. Polk 
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What do you really pay 


to measure pressure accurately? 


Your real cost can be lowered substantially. Permanent savings are 
created by the sustained high accuracy and durability of Ashcroft 
Pressure Gauges. They stand up better and longer even in the sever- 
est services. You save on maintenance and replacement. 

Look to Ashcroft experience to guarantee the right pressure gauge 
for the service. You'll reduce your real costs for accurate pressure 
measurement. 

Every Ashcroft Gauge is made of the finest materials. Precision 
workmanship and modern manufacturing methods give every com- 
ponent strength and reliability. The result is attention-free per- 
formance 

Industrial distributors in all principal cities are backed by conven- 
ient regional warehouses ready to serve you. We invite your inquiry. 


To ASHCROFT PRESSURE GAUGES 
& A product of 
M MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


ae Stratford, Connecticut 
Export Division * Chrysler Building, New York, New York 
In Canada: Manning, Maxwell & Moore of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Ontario 
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with several hundred salesmen in silk 
pajamas. 

In the past, Polk has pulled such 
stunts as having cowboys round up a 
herd of Black Angus so that a freezer 
customer could pick the critter she 
wanted to stock her freezer with. Once 
Polk talked members of the Ice Capades 
into practicing on a portable rink in a 
parking lot. ‘This was his biggest flop; 
the ice didn’t freeze. Anyway, he gave 
away 50,000 show tickets and had short- 
skirted girls parading in his stores. 


|. Appliance King 


Such goings-on have helped make 
Polks probably the nation’s largest re- 
tailer of name-brand appliances and fur- 
niture. In a 1952-1953 survey of the 
appliance market in a 40-mi. radius, 
some 9% of all major appliances in use 
under five vears came from Polks. Only 
Sears, with 22 stores, had a larger share 
~15%. Polks and Sears together ac- 
counted for some 44% of the Chicago 
appliance market last vear. 
¢ Self-Appointed King—This vear, with 
Sears’ sales sliding since last October, 
Polk has proclaimed himself appliance 
king in his area. He sometimes sells 
2,000 major appliances in a single dav, 
he Savs. 

The $60-million estimate of his total 
sales includes two recent retail acquisi- 
tions, other owned or controlled outlets, 
outside sales, a thriving commercial 
contract business selling to institutions, 
and a surplus store, recently enlarged. 
Polks has more than $1-million in oper- 
ating funds, keeps an inventory of be- 
tween $2.5-million and $4-million in his 
distribution center midway between 
Chicago and Joliet. His after-tax profit 
in 1957 was 1.12% of sales. 

Appliances account for about 55% 
of his gross; furniture and carpeting 
come next with 357. 
¢ No Letdown—Ask him about the re- 
cession and he comments wrvlv, “What 
recession?” For the first two months of 
this vear, sales were 7% ahead of the 
same 1957 period—and his sales curve 
has been up for the last several vears. 
Credit sales, it’s true, rose 6% in Janu- 
arv, to 65°. Polk carries 65% of his 
paper in his own Appliance Credit 


Corp. 
ll. Method, Not Madness 


Much of the Polk legend stems from 
his intuitive merchandising skill. But 
this has evolved into some sound mer- 
chandising theory. 
¢ Need for Flamboyance—His pen- 
chant for flamboyant promotions was 
rooted in necessity. Back in 1937, when 
he started Polk City next to prairie 
cornfields, he had to lure people to his 
store. 

By now, the promotions take a set 
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Monsanto is a major supplier 
of Opalon* vinyl resins and 
Monsanto Plasticizers, on 
which are based many of the 
fine vinyl plastisols available 
from qualified formulators. 


MONSANTO 


*OPALON: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


New vinyl dispersions are molded without 
pressure into high-grade low-cost products... 
or fused on metals, fabrics, paper, to produce 
tough permanent finishes. 


A vinyl plastisol, rotationally molded, produced the 
one-piece swimming float above. It won't sink — 

it won't rot—and its brilliant colors remain 

true forever! 


Molding viny! plastisols—by slush or rotational 
methods — produces a host of hollow products, from 
dolls’ heads to rain boots. Reproduction of detail 

is excellent. Color choice is unlimited and 
permanent. Vinyl plastisols also make tough flexible 
coatings — fused to metals before or after forming, 
or coated on fabrics or paper for luggage, wall and 
floor coverings. And the finish can be smooth, 
textured or embossed! Vinyl plastisols become 
permanent sealants, sound-proofing. Foamed vinyl 
plastisols are in demand for insulation, upholstery. 


But why not get the complete details in “The Vinyl 
Plastisol Story”? Send coupon for your free copy. 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, 


Springfield 2, Mass. 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
Plastics Division, Room 142, 


Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me free copy of 
“The Vinyl Plastisol Story.” 


Name 


Company 


Address 








“Our shipping volume 


has grown 500%,” ... 


writes 

JAMES E. HUGHES, 

Vice President, 

Western Supply 
Company, 


*...during the period of our planned 
Diamond Match programs and a more 
tangible result may be tied to this than 
any other space effort. Through our 
monthly Diamond program, we maintain 
contact with over a thousand friends and 
customers ... and we're giving plenty of 
thought to still further projecting this 
highly successful program." 


The Big Advertisers 


planned book match 
advertising program 


Write on your business letterhead for 
folders describing new techniques in “‘ Dia- 
mensionized”’ book match advertising. 


BOOK MATCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
DIAMOND GARDNER CORPORATION 


THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY DIVISION 
125 Paridon Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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“ ‘sales attitudes, absence of junk, customer service 


distinguish us from a discounter,’ says Polk . . .’ 


pattern to even out sales curves. Polks 
has a major promotion every eight 
weeks—the time, it estimates, it takes 
to saturate a market. It kicks off with a 
major drawing card, such as a motion 
picture star (Polk always has a lot of 
stars available), follows with weekend 
events, door prizes, and the like. 

¢ Like a Discounter—In two respects, 
Polk looks like the discounter he is 
often called. He deals in brand mer- 
chandise, and he keeps overhead low. 
Of private labels, Polk says: ““Thev are 
built to price. We price to sell the best 
a manufacturer can make.” 

e¢ ... But Different, Too—But the or- 
thodox discounter has a set markup for 
each of his lines. Any discounter can 
undersell Polk on a given item. While 
Polk cuts prices, he usually does not 
feature large cuts in his ads. If a cus- 
tomer doesn't like the price, he can 
dicker at the store—and frequently wind 
up with a better one. 

Taking trade-ins is a common form 
of Polk discounting. And trading up is 
a favorite method of increasing profits. 
lhough he uses loss leaders, a salesman 
savs: “We don’t have promotional 
items nailed to the floor. A customer 
gets what she asks for, but we think we 
can give honest reasons for buying 
something better.” It works, he claims, 
85% of the time. 
¢ Stress on Selling—Ihis takes sales- 
manship. The point at which Polks di- 
verges most from the usual discounter 
is in its stress on selling. Its staff of 
1,200 includes 500 sales personnel. 
“Sales attitudes, absence of junk, and 
customer service distinguish us from 
a discounter,” Polk maintains. 

Constant sales training gets this con- 
cept “Customers should be 
treated intelligently and like they were 
guests in my home.” This attitude has 
endeared Polks to Chicago's large 
Negro and first-generation American 
population 

Polks’ customers have 
choice 


across: 


the luxury of 
one of every model of almost 
national brand. As its market's 
income has risen, it has steadily up- 
graded. Just last December, it rounded 
out the high end of the line with a 
complete Paul McCobb shop 
Cut-rate prices, first-rate service, and 
fast deliverv are considered bv Polk to 
be “basic business practices that too few 
retailers follow.” He is set up to follow 
them. 
¢ Fast Distribution—The distribution 
center carries stock for all stores. It can 
handle up to 17 freight cars of big 
ticket merchandise a day. When a 
clerk makes a sale, he can check with 


every 


‘ 


STORY starts on p. 46 


the center, schedule delivery to suit the 
customer. Thanks to modern equip- 
ment, Polks can deliver a TV _ set 
bought at9:59 p.m. at 8 a.m. the next 
dav.’ 

The volume of goods makes for good 
relations with manufacturers. Polk 
ence bought $65,000 of appliance 
stocks, gave shares away to appliance 
buyers. Unlike the discount house, 
Polk often uses new products as a 
come-on, and he often promotes pre- 
season products. “I never ax a small 
manufacturer on price,” says Polk. 
“With power comes responsibility. 
But this doesn’t mean I don’t buv hard 
at the right time.” A manufacturer 
comments, “‘Sol’s got a pipeline right 
to my warchouse.” 

Factory representatives help make 
sales specialists of Polk’s own personnel. 
Polk likes to have them on the floor 
at peak traffic times. They do a job of 
selling their own products, fill in till 
a salesman can get to the customer. Be- 
cause of his volume, his customers get 
fast service—from the factory or inde- 
pendent distributor. 
¢ Sharp Dealer—Polks’ advertising 
budget of around $1-million a year is 
relatively small. Some shrewd wheel- 
ling and dealing keeps it so. Thus, when 
the Chicago American was short of ad- 
vertisers a few years ago, Polk bought 
a full page for a year—on a new rate 
card. In TV, Polk simply took the 
after-midnight hours on a long-term 
basis—at his own price. 

While Polk claims he doesn’t get any 
special advertising concessions from 
manufacturers, he rarely pays for a 
whole ad or promotion. In all, he prob- 
ably gets $3 to $+ for every one of his 
own. On the other hand, he has turned 
down attractive push money because he 
thought the goods weren't up to snuff 
or wouldn't sell. “Some 85% of our 
customers come back,” explains Lester 
Bachman, executive vice-president. 

Polks’ tactics have won the enmity 
of competitors, who have charged him 
and the big manufacturers with dis- 
crimination. But a suit brought several 
vears ago (BW —Dec.10°55,p64+) was 
dropped a few months ago. 
¢ Personal Touch—Another point that 
tells for Polks is its boss’s highly per- 
sonal method of running the business. 
Though it does a large volume, he runs 
it like a small operation. Likely as not, 
he is out at his distribution center at 
7 a.m. after running a sales meeting 
till midnight the night before. Some- 
thing between an evangelist, a human- 
itarian, and an authority on evervthing, 
Sol Polk never seems to run out of 
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Some of the 188 Buffalo Sky Vent® Package Roof Ventilators and Winter Make-Up Air Units 
installed on roof of midwest automotive plant. 


HOW TO HAVE YEAR ‘ROUND LOW COST— 
HIGH VOLUME VENTILATION! 


1. LOW INITIAL COST— “Pump more air through fewer “Buffalo” Sky Vents® give you the most effective 
holes” — that’s the principle involved. It’s costly to ventilation at the lowest possible operating cost. Fur- 
cut through existing structures and build up curbed ther savings in maintenance costs are the direct result 
roof openings to install power roof ventilators. Even of sturdy, durable “Buffalo” construction features. 


LOW PLANT CHANGE-OVER COSTS — If you periodically 


rearrange your production equipment, or find it advan- 


in new construction it costs money to provide such 
openings. The higher capacities of powerful “Buffalo” 


Sky Vents® minimize the number of roof openings 

a y See : tageous to do this at some future date, bulky central 
required for the desired volume of ventilating air. ae ; 
. ; ventilating systems with extensive duct work can make 
You save construction expense — and you save on ears nf — 
ae é x such plant modifications very costly. “Buffalo” Sky 
initial equipment cost because of the smaller number : fe ” 
ae , Vents® are on the roof, out of the way. They can save 
of “package” units required. 
money you would otherwise spend rearranging central 


. LOW OPERATING COSTS — High fan efficiencies in system components to change your production layout. 





Whether you're planning ventilation for a new plant, or as part of your modernization plans, it will pay you to investigate the savings 
you can enjoy with “Buffalo” Sky Vent® Power Roof Ventilators. Contact your nearby “Buffalo” Engineering Representative, or 
write for Bulletin FM-2345. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 Broadway e Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo Pumps Division, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


INDUSTRIAL EXHAUSTERS BELTED VENT SETS PROPELLER FANS “E” BLOWERS - EXHAUSTERS 


‘ 





Industrial tractors ana Equipment 


New Low-Cost Power 
with a HEAVYWEIGHT Punch... 


John Deere Ind 


ustrial Tractors and 


Equipment are RIGHT for Many Jobs 


Here truly is low-cost power with 
a heavyweight punch—the new 
John Deere Wheel-Type and 
Crawler Industrial Tractors. And 
that word “Industrial” is impor- 
tant! For these are industrial trac- 
tors from top to bottom. 
ruggedly built from grille to draw- 
bar , . and designed inside and 
out to fill definite needs in industrial 
work of all types. .. cut man-hours 
and fuel costs to rock-bottom. 


Both tractors have the nimble- 
ness and aggressiveness of a light- 
weight, but are built like heavy- 


Engineered for Industry 


¢ Commercial Construction 

¢ Logging and Clearing 

* Home Building, Landscaping 

¢ Roads and Streets 

¢ Pit, Quarry, and Mine 

¢ Oil and Gas 

¢ Public Works 

¢ Public Utilities 

¢ Plumbing and Heating 

¢ Manufacturing and 
Warehousing 


JOHN 


weights to take the punishment of 
bulldozing, loading, hauling and the 
many other rough, tough jobs of 
modern industry. And inside of both 
beats the same “heart’’—an amaz- 
ingly efficient, precision-tooled 
John Deere engine, already famous 
for delivering so much, for so long, 
for so little cost. 

Both can be equipped from a line 
of proved, matched working equip- 
ment that enables them to handle 
efficiently and economically a wide 
variety of jobs in practically every 
type of industry. 


i 
Z 


John Deere .. 

a symbol of 
manufacturing 
quality since 1837 





Fo 
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r Further Information Write JOHN DEER 
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E, Industrial Division * 





Moline, Ill. 


energy or ideas. His favorite thesis: 
“We're not overproducing,; we're un- 
derconsuming. My particular job is 
to get the jewels of mass production 
into the home and show the housewife 
how much pleasanter life can be.” 


lll. Soft Spots 


Growth threatens this personal sell 
approach. Polk has less time nowadays 
to stand at the door and shake custom- 
ers’ hands. Smart guesswork, intuition, 
thrive on this customer contact, which 
tends to dwindle as the volume ex- 
pands. In the past, Polk has staked a 
lot of cash on his own judgment. That 
can go wrong, as it did in his estimate 
of the 1957 market for air conditioners. 
His staff claims thev are better mer- 
chants for their mistakes, but mistakes 
are growing more costly. 

With all his traffic, his most per- 
sistent problem is getting more traffic. 
On a hair-thin profit margin, volume 
has to count. Besides being the area’s 
largest radio, TV, and newspaper ad- 
vertiser, Polks has developed a 300,000- 
name mailing list. 

These costs are soaring. Polks has 
added 5.5 hours a week of TV time 
half of this in color—to the seven hours 
he previously carried. 
¢ Battling Overhead—About five vears 
back, Polk boasted to National Ap 
pliance & Radio-TV Dealers Assn. that 
his cost of doing business would soon 
be down to 9% of sales—against 27 
for appliance retailers generally. Today 
Polk’s cost is close to double 9%. Savs 
he: “I fight the overhead battle every 
weekend. I prowl with a_ notebook, 
taking anvone’s suggestions on how to 
cut costs. At heart, I’m a cost con- 
troller.” 

His surplus store serves a double 
purpose as a matter of efficiency. It 
sells damaged goods to people who 
want superbargains; sells trade-ins to 
dealers in underdeveloped areas. When 
small-screen TV lost favor a couple 
of vears ago, Polk took these in trade, 
wholesaled them to Mexican distribu- 
tors. Now he’s investigating shipping 
used refrigerators to Israel. 


IV. More to Come 


Polk is still on the prowl for out- 
lets, preferably established dealers, out- 
side of Chicago. He bought a Joliet 
store last vear. Expansion will call for 
new distribution centers, new merchan 
dise (he’s thinking of imported gift- 
wares), greater store autonomy. 

“We'll double our present size by 
1963,” Polk thinks, “and we'll be oper- 
ating 300 miles from Chicago.” By 
then, he adds dreamilvy, “everything will 
be Technicolor—sidewalks, outside walls, 
cven television. I sell several thousand 
color TVs a year now.” END 
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A new system using multiple 
cathodes is said to double the 
life of the vapor lamps used on 
highways. 

& 


A thermionic converter has been 
made that produces electricity 
directly from heat with an effi- 
ciency of eight per cent. 


es 


~) 
Studies of the northern lights 
being made with a high-powered, 
long-range radar may disclose a 
method of defense against mis- 
siles coming over the arctic. 

& 
Submarine cable can be made in 
any length at the Simpiex Sub- 
marine Cable Division’s dock- 
side plant. Single lengths are 
limited only by the capacity of a 
cable ship’s hold, or the length 
of a train of gondola cars. 
An electronic system of bank 
record keeping handles random- 
sized, unpunched paper checks 
at the rate of 1800 checks per 
hour to 40,000 accounts. 

er 

The world’s largest solar furnace 
is being designed for installation 
in New Mexico. It w.ll produce 
temperatures as high as 8,000°F. 

& 
Elimination of thermal noise by 
operating microwave amplifiers 
at the temperature of liquid he- 
lium has been found to greatly 
increase the range of radar. 

& 
An electronic map plotter is ex- 
pected to make possible more ac- 
curate and cheaper maps from 
aerial photographs and to lend 
itself to the automation of map- 
ping. 

& 


Plans are being made to mount 
telescopes on balloons in order to 
make observations above the in- 
terference of the earth’s atmos- 
phere. 

&3 


The U.S. Air Force has patented 
an infrared television camera for 
use at night or in fog. 


A new chemical plant will need 
no outside source of fuel after op- 
eration has begun. All the heat 
required will come from the 
process. 

& 


It has been found that one area 
of the human brain contains a 
record of every detail of the per- 
son’s experience. Total recall can 
be produced by the stimulation 
of a minute electrical pulse. 


& 
Phosphors applied to textiles, 
sheet materials or metal mesh 
light up when a current is passed 
through them thus making drap- 
eries, for example, sources of 
illumination. 

& 
A new microscope for the study 
of living tissues uses bursts of 
ultraviolet light too brief (one 
thousandth of a second) to injure 
the tissue. The image appears in 
color on a television screen. 

& 
A new drug promises to save the 
lives of many persons who might 
otherwise die from lethal doses 
of radiation. It has been tried 
only on laboratory animals. 

& 
A form of fiber glass containing 
uranium 235 has been developed 
as a fuel for atomic furnaces. 

& 
A new amplifier is expected to 
extend the range of radio tele- 
scopes about ten times, enough 
to equal the best optical instru- 
ments. 

& 


A giant air mattress, equipped 
with arresting and launching 
gear, has been patented for use 
as a portable airstrip. Onit planes 
could make belly landings with- 
out damage. 
& 

Tellurium lead cable sheath has 
excellent vibration, creep and 
age-hardening resistance, and 
greater flex life and _ tensile 
strength than other lead alloys, 
say Simplex scientists after ex- 
haustive tests. 


** The American manufacturers of transoceanic telephone cables” 


A new meter for oil pipelines will 
measure a flow of 10,000 barrels 
per hour (four times the capacity 
of present equipment) with an 
accuracy of one tenth of one per 
cent. 

& 


Simplex C-L-X (Sealex) metallic 
sheath is manufactured with 
thermoplastic covering in colors 
for voltage or general industrial 
coding. 

& 


A device called an “electronic 
sentry”’ guards against fire, ab- 
normal pressure, high or low 
water levels, temperature changes 
and other hazards. It calls a des- 
ignated person by telephone and 
gives a pre-recorded message. 





Pas aia = 


“Tree” of Knowledge 


This strange looking growth tells an 
important story to the expert eyes of 
Simplex scientists. It’s a Simplex pho- 
tomicrograph showing ‘“‘treeing’”’ effect 
that results when a 15 KV polyethylene- 
insulated cable is broken down by 
100,000 volts. This is typical of the con- 
tinuing research work done at Simplex. 

If you are interested in the impor- 
tant facts that Simplex scientists 
Kitchin and Pratt have discovered on 
polyethylene treeing, write for their 
AIEE Paper No. 58-121. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts and 
Newington, New Hampshire 
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NO CALCULATED RISK WITH FACIT 


ilmen in every phase of this vital industry solve their 
alculating problems with FACIT, because FACIT figures — 
rugged conditions or not. FACIT will perform quickly and effi- 
ciently for you too, in the field or office, wherever figuring is 
done. Multiply, divide, add, and subtract-—a with only ten keys 
and the five fingers of one hand 

See your Classified Phone Book or write for the facts about the pre- 

Cision-built FACIT CALCULATOR for every use—both manual and electric. 


FACIT 404 Fourth Ave, N.Y. 6. 16 » 235 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4 


INC. SOLD AND SERVICED IN 102 COUNTRIES, 





New Pattern for Car Dealers 


As auto dealers forsake downtown locations to pursue 
their customers to suburbia, General Motors is reshuffling its 
dealership setup in metropolitan areas. 


The lights are going out on auto- 
mobile row in the nation’s biggest cities. 
Along Broadway in New York, Liver- 
nois in Detroit, Figueroa in Los 
Angeles, and their downtown counter- 
parts elsewhere, there are dark gaps in 
the phalanx of color-splashed signs that 
for decades have lured the auto shop- 
pers. Auto shoppers, like every other 
kind of shopper, are moving out of 
the core of the cities, and auto dealers 
are going with them. 

A majority of all new cars is sold in 
metropolitan markets, so when any- 
thing happens in those markets, the 
auto manufacturers promptly _ start 
scratching for reasons and _ reforms. 
That’s what General Motors is doing 
now in a massive reappraisal of all the 
country’s metropolitan areas—which, to 
GM, means any citv of more than 
50,000 population. 
¢ Musical Chairs—The GM action was 
announced two months ago by William 
I’. Hufstader, vice-president for distri- 
bution, in a speech before the annual 
convention of the National Automobile 
Dealers Assn., but the first changes take 
place next week in St. Louis. In what 
amounts to a game of million-dollar 
musical chairs, four Oldsmobile dealers 
have closed down, but two of the sites 
are being reopened under new names. 
Abandoned are two dealerships in down 
town St. Louis. 

The same thing is happening with 
dealers of other makes of cars and 
in other cities. Other companies are 
changing the pattern of their metro- 
politan dealerships, too, although none 
scems to have as formal and intensive 
a program as GM (Pontiac even has a 
man in charge of metropolitan area 
market studies). 
¢ Effect on Franchise System—The re- 
sult will mean fewer dealers downtown 
or within the city’s legal limits. ‘There 
most likely will be more dealers in the 
suburbs. ‘There might be fewer, but 
bigger, dealers in total. The new pro- 
grams might mean substantial changes 
in the number and type of medium 
priced car dealers. 

And, in the estimate of GM people, 
these programs certainly will mean the 
strengthening—perhaps even the preser- 
vation—of the franchise svstem. 

The close-in dealers have generally 
been the big, well-financed, well-man- 
aged dealerships. Such an operation, 
because of the number of cars it 
moves, is vital to the factory. That's 
where the volume comes from, where 
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a marked competitive advantage can 
best be obtained. When this kind of 
dealer is hurt—and some have been 
badly hurt in the past few vears—the 
franchise system has to suffer. 

When his old customers begin to 
leave him, the big city dealer can do 
only one of two things—short of closing 
up. Because of his high overhead, he 
has to continue to move a large num- 
ber of cars. So, he can shunt new 
cars into ‘unauthorized’ channels 
(bootlegging), or cut his prices and 
profits to the bone in an attempt to 
drag in new customers from all over 
town and even from the suburbs. Either 
way, the franchise system is weakened. 

To strengthen the franchise system, 
vou strengthen the dealers, GM_ be- 
lieves. And you strengthen the dealers 
by giving them greater opportunity for 
profit. That’s the goal, but it won't 
be easy to attain. Straightening out the 
pattern of dealerships in a metropolitan 
area is a complicated task. 


|. High Cost of Action 


In talking to the dealers in January, 
Hufstader said, “Naturally, these pro- 
grams cannot be made effective over- 
night.””. There are probably examples 
of what he meant in everv big citv. One 
dealer in St. Louis had wanted to move 
for two vears, but could find no buver. 
In another big Midwest city, a GM 
dealer told his factory many months ago 
to find him a buver, but has had no 
action. 
¢ Complications—It’s not so casy for 
an automobile merchant as, sav, for a 
woman’s dress shop to pack up and 
move to the suburbs. A building for 
automobile sales and service has fixed 
installations that cannot be moved to 
another location. On the other hand, 
thev are of no use to any business except 
another automobile dealership. Such 
installations can represent an_ invest- 
ment of more than $100,000. That 
presents a pretty problem. 

How can the present dealer open 
wp in a new location without recaptur- 
ing at least a substantial part of the 
equipment investment at his old site? 
And why would any one want to take 
over the old location for an auto dealer- 
ship when the present occupant—an ex- 
cellent dealer in every respect—could 
not make it pay any more? 

That’s why the dealer in the Mid- 
west city waits in vain for a buyer. He 
would like to stay in the auto business, 





AUTOMATICALLY... 
COUNT ON ODHNER! 


It's the fast, sure, dependable way 
to add, subtract, and multiply. Be- 
cause ODHNER has the efficient 
time-saving Automatic Short-Cut, 
plus the Magic-Multiplier Row—you 
select your multiplier easily, with 
no more cycle counting. It means 
automatic multiplication! ODHNER 
Adding Machines count faster— 





one third the standard time...and 
last longer—multiply with a fraction 
of the customary wear. So for speed 
and durability — automatically... 
always count on ODHNER. 


Pioneering in Calculators 


since 1884, Manual and Flectric. 


FACIT, INC. 


2TH AVE., NEW YORK 1 


35 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4 


See your Classified Phone Book 


or write above address. 
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Here's How Free Daylight 
ls Saving One Company 





SEND FOR ao \ 
your FREE copy \ 


This lighting cost analysis by an independent consulting engineer 
reveals the money actually being saved in one metal building 
through the use of Corrulux daylighting panels in place of 
artificial lighting. Comparative costs of both methods are pro- 
jected over a ten-year period, indicating a savings with Corrulux, 
of over $58,000.00. 

Similar savings are possible in your construction picture. 

Write for your copy of this important analysis today. On your 
letterhead, please. 


ball Corrulux: 


L:O-F GLASS FIBERS COMPANY 
Dept. 1 ¢ P.O. Box 20026, Houston 25, Texas 





Jamar-Olmen Building 
Houston, Texas 
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but in a suburban location. His factory 
wants him to continue as a dealer. 
But to do so, he needs the money he 
has wrapped up in his present down- 
town deal. 

¢ One Solution—In the end, auto com- 
panies themselves may have to buy out 
such dealers. It will be expensive, but 
most likely worth it. In the 60 metro- 
politan markets in this country—areas 
containing one or more central cities of 
50,000 or more population — that 
cconomically dominate one or more 
counties—there are 23% of all fran- 
chised new car dealers. But thev sell 
53% of all new cars. 

The realignment being made by GM 
won't change those ratios. So it is just 
good business to spend money to see 
that vour products have proper repre- 
sentation in the areas where most of 
the cars are sold. 
¢ Repercussions—But great changes 
will be made within each area. New 
York’s Broadwav, of course, is one of 
the best known cases in point. Ten vears 
ago, 25% of all the new cars sold on 
Manhattan Island were bought from 
Broadway dealers; today it is down to 
15%, and still dropping. That's why 
dealers are deserting Broadway. St. 
Louis, however, is a better example of 
the complexities of realigning dealers in 
a metropolitan market, for Oldsmobile 
has now finished its program for that 
city. 

St. Louis did have nine Olds dealers. 
Now it will have seven, and J. F. 
Wolfram, Olds general manager, savs 
that will be all. To get down to that 
figure, however, six agencies have been 
involved, three of which are closed for 
good. 

Simms Oldsmobile, Inc., was a down- 
town dealership. It did a big business, 
but needed additional parking space, 
which could not be found. The owner, 
Dennis Simms, has wanted to sell for 
two years; reportedly, GM has bought 
him out. Tucker Motor Co. also was a 
downtown dealer; but there is another 
Olds dealer about a mile awav in a 
higher-income neighborhood. 

Arlin Oldsmobile was a_ different 
situation. Its building and location are 
good; its owner, A. R. Lindbergh, also 
has a Cadillac dealership, which was 
located in the suburb of Clavton, in 
quarters that have become too small. 
So Lindbergh moved his Cadillac deal 
to his former Olds store, and_ re- 
linquished the latter franchise. 

Another dealer, Klees, who had a 
good location away from downtown, 
gave up his Olds franchise. So, Perey 'T. 
Tucker, who had the downtown store, 
joined Charles E.. Brock, his former 
general manager, to form Tucker-Brock 
Oldsmobile, Inc., and move into the 
Klees location. And a new dealer has 
taken over Lindbergh’s site in Clayton. 
It is Evens Oldsmobile, Inc., and with 
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ARABOL SPECIFICATION ADHESIVES 










a break 


for coffee... 





FLAVOR PROTECTION 


Where flavor and safety are vital, you can be sure a specification 


adhesive is at work. Here, in this type of container, the adhesive f 
must do its job under conditions of heat and moisture—protecting a 
the flavor of the coffee at the same time. ad 
Adhesives can be and are specification-formulated for this and 

dozens of other requirements. We invite the opportunity to submit 

formulated samples—for tests to be made in your own plant—under 

your own particular working conditions. That is the one kind of 

testing that assures you of satisfactory results. 


Our fourteen plants and warehouses—plus four laboratories—are 
your guarantee of service and delivery. It is our privilege to serve MEARS OF 
the leaders, as well as hundreds of small users. May we send you a PIONEERING IN THE 


helpful booklet listing 23 basic specifications for adhesives? Kindly 


address your inquiry to Department 86. MAKING OF ADHESWES 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO.... « nationwide organization serving major users of industrial adhesives 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 110 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES « ST. LOUIS ¢ ATLANTA © PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON ¢ PORTLAND, Ore. ¢ ITASCA and McALLEN, Tex. ¢ CINCINNATI « DENVER © TAMPA ¢ LONDON, Eng 





the medium-priced dealer ‘is the most critical prob- 
lem in the industry today.’ They simply can’t be washed 


down the drain.. .” 


help from GM, the facilities will be 
improved and expanded. 

Considering that these six individual 
cases stemmed from an area that had 
only nine Olds dealers to begin with, 
ou get an idea of the enormity of the 
task GM_ has set itself. Already, the 
Buick and Pontiac. divisions are re- 
shuffling their dealers in St. Louis. And 
it isn’t by accident that the spadework 
is being done with medium-priced cars. 


ll. Medium-Price Malaise 


In 1955, when the industry sold 
nearly 7.2-million new cars, more than 
+0) were medium-priced autos— 
Dodge, Pontiac, Mercury, De Soto, 
Buick, Oldsmobile, | Nash-Hudson, 


Studebaker, Packard Clipper. The re 
ult was a sharp increase in the value of 
1 medium-price car franchise. In some 
cases, this was manifested by the addi- 
tion of dealers—Mercury added about 
1.200 between 1954 and 1956. More 
often, the indication was in the in- 
reased investment for larger and more 
lavish facilities by the medium-priced 
dealers 

Then came 1956, when medium 
priced makes took 35.6% of the market; 
ind 1957, when the share fell to 32%. 
\leanwhile a new car and a new dealers’ 
force, Edsel, has moved into the scene. 
¢ Critical Problem—The plain facts are 
that the present sales trend of medium- 
priced cars simply will not support a 
dealer force of the size and deployment 
of 1955-56. Now the manufacturers are 
moving to do something about it. In 
GM's case, at least, it could hardly 
sooner. In the spring of 1956, 
vhen dealers were so rebellious, one 
of the reform measures taken by GM 
Was to put a moratorium on the appoint 
dealers. Last fall, the 
moratorium was lifted, and the wav was 
open to start the realignment. 

ne General Motors’ official savs 
that the medium-priced dealer “is the 
most critical problem in the industry 
today.” They simply can't be washed 
down the drain. In an expanding 
population, car sales some day will 
begin to move up again, and ex- 
pericnced, financially sound dealers will 
be in demand. But, how can medium- 
priced dealers be kept solvent mean- 
while? As one step, GM _ has given 
Buick and Pontiac dealers small foreign 
in many places, Olds is 
dualed with Chevrolet, and some Olds 
dealers have signed up for smaller, 
cheaper cars. 
¢ Spot in Suburbia—But the permanent 


THOVE 


ment of new 


cars to sell; 
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solution, obviously, is relocation of 
medium-priced dealers. As a_ broad 
generality, medium- priced buvers come 
from the middle-income group—and 
as another broad generality, this is 
the group that has led the trek to the 
suburbs. So, it is natural to expect that 
in the shifting of dealerships now going 
on, a great many medium-priced car 
dealers will find a suburban spot. 
Around Detroit, it’s a dream to put 
the dealership in a shopping center, and 
most auto sales officials are convinced 
that such a thing is coming. But there 
are substantial obstacles, beginning with 
the cost of the location. Shopping 
center footage can be nearly as ex- 
pensive as downtown space. And the 
high cost of square-footage itself is one 
thing the auto merchants are trving to 
flee when they slip across the city linc 
into the suburbs. lor reduced overhead 
is am important part of the entire 
relocation scheme, particularly for a 
medium-priced dealer. It seems ap- 
parent to factories and to the dealers 
that for some time to come, medium- 
priced makes are going to have to get 
along on a lower volume than they had 
two and three vears ago. But there will 
still be great profit potential if there are 
fewer dealers, operating at lower cost. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Two supermarket consumer magazines, 
Family Circle and Everywoman’s, are 
merging to form Everywoman’s Family 
Circle magazine. The new publication 
will be sold through most big U.S. 
chains (exception: A&P, which sells 
Woman's Day) covering 25 of all 
U.S. retail grocery sales. 

7 
Trading stamp appeal is weakening, ac- 
cording to Progressive Grocer magazine, 
which surveved markets and found that 
10% added stamps while 12% discon- 
tinued them last vear. Still, stamps 
had a $385-million sales level last vear, 
Premium Practice magazine savs. That's 
10% above 1956. Nearly half of stamp 
users are food stores, followed bv serv- 
ive stations and drug stores. 

. 
Retailers don’t like the Merchandise 
Mart Consumer Show that was held 
last January in Chicago. A poll taken 
by American Publications, Inc. shows 
that retailers are worried lest the ad- 
mitting of consumers to the home fur- 
nishings trade show might lead poten- 
tial customers to by pass their stores. 











Available at these 


ALERAMDEIA 

jordan Stat. & Pts inc 
3001 Lee St. 

ALTON, tit. 

Office Machines Exchange 
643-45 East Broadway 
ALTOONA, Pa. 

Altoona Off. Equip. Co 
160242 12th Ave 


RON, Ohio 
. Equipment Bureau 
—~ 4 ie 


TLANTA, Ga. 
Ball-Stalker Company 
546 Spring St w 
BALTIMORE, Md. 
John H. Saumenig & Co 
6427 Baltimore Nat’! Pike 
BARTLESVILLE, Okla. 
rr! 's Office Supply 
11-113 W.Fr Phillips Bivd 
BEAUMONT, Texas 
Lamb Printing & Stat. Co 
985 Orleans 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala. 
Gulf States Sales Corp 
101 South 21st St 
BOSTON, Mass. 
Samuel Magazine & Co 
665 Atlantic Ave 
BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
Edwards Ptg & Stat. Co 
425 E. Main St 
BROCKTON, Mass. 
South Shore Off. Sup. & Eq 
226-240 Monteilo St 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Eaton Off. Sup. Co., Inc 
329-331 Washington St. 
CENTRALIA, Il. 
Francis’ Job Printery 
140 N. Locust St 
CHATTANOOGA, Tenn 
Cooper's Office Supply 
717 Cherry St 
CHICAGO, III. 
Utility Stationery Stores 
Throughout Chi.'s Loop 
CLEVELAND, Ohio 
S. Rose, Inc 
1213 Prospect Ave 
DENVER, Colo. 
Robert A Trice 
4029 E. Colfax 
DETROIT, Mich. 
Buckland-Van Waid, Inc. 
433 Shelby at Larned 
EASTON, Pa. 
Stotz Office Equip. Co 
158 Northampton St 
FT. WORTH, Texas 
Ridgiea Office Supply 
3312 Fairfield St 
FRESNO, Calif. 
Fortune Office Equipment 
1231 Broadway 
GREEN BAY, Wis. 
Northway Showrooms 
519 Main St 
HARRISBURG, > 
Cole and Compan 
321-323 — Second St 
HOUMA, 
Moosa’s Ofice Supplies 
825 Lafayette St 
HOUSTON, Texas 
Mayer Office Furniture Co 
1619 Preston Cor. Jackson 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 
The Ransom & RandolphCo 
200 Bankers Trust Bidg 
IRVINGTON, N. 5. 
Barr Metals Company 
60-62 Howard St 
JACKSON, Miss. 
Barefield & Company 
113 N. President St 
JACKSONVILLE, Fla. 
R. E. Wilkerson & Co 
324 W. Forsyth St 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
Advance Off.tq.& Sup.Co 
1332-34 Grand Ave 
KENOSHA, Wisc. 
Brosk Office and Sch. Sup 
5819 7th Ave 
LAFAYETTE, ind. 
Lafayette Off. Sup., ir 
226 No. 6th St. 
LOS ANGELES, Cal. 
Gilmore Desk & Safe Co 
748 So - ‘' 
MATTOON, 
Warner's of es p. Co. 
1623 Charleston Ave 
MIAMI, Fla. 
Mr. Foster's Store, Inc. 
835 W. Flagler St 


authorized dealers: 


MORGAN CITY, La. 

The L-H Printing Co 

205 Railroad Ave 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. 
Nashville Stationery Co. 
1416 Church St 
NATCHEZ, Miss. 

Tom L. Ketchings Co 
Pear! & State Streets 
NEWARK, WN. J. 

Max Blau and Sons 

101 Branford Place 
NEW ORLEANS, La. 
American Safe Sales Co. 
800 St ay St 
NEWPORT, 

Bill Selbert's 's Off. Eq. Co 
408 York A 

NEW Y! N.Y. 
Aliwin omee Furniture 

6 E. 33rd St 

OAKLAND, Cal. 
Associated Stationers Inc 
422 15th St. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, Okia. 
McMillan-Garland Co., Inc. 
8 +" 


ORANGE, 

Henry F. * sehen & Co. 
350 Main St. 

ORLANDO, Fia. 

George Stuart, Inc 

133 E. Robinson Ave. 
PASSAIC, WN. J. 

Jersey Desk Co. 

99 River Drive 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Philadelphia Riles 
4250 Whitaker Ave 
PHOENIX, Ariz. 
Martin's Bus. Machines 
3311 No. 16th St 
cyrvesenen, Pa. 

Geo. H. Alexander & Co 
608 Wood St 

PUEBLO, Colo. 

Shopmier Office Equip 
820 W. 4th Street 
RICHMOND, Ind. 

Bartel & Rohe 

921 Main St 

RICHMOND, Va. 
Virginia Stat. Co. inc 
913 E. Main Street 
ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 
Diversified Eq. Co, inc 
185 St. Paul St 
SACRAMENTO, Cal. 
David Type. & Off Eq Co, 
1312 Jay St 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah 
Merchants Salvage Co 
141 East First South 
SAN ANTONIO, Texas 
Don Wittig Off. Furniture 
812 Navarro St 

SAN DIEGO, Cal. 
Fischer Off. Equip. Co 
648 Market St 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
Stevenson & Son 

601 Mission St 
SEATTLE, Wash. 
National Off. Equip. Co 
2621 First Ave 
SHREVEPORT, La. 
Caddo Off. Supplies, inc 
429 Crockett St 

ST. LOUIS, Mich. 
Standard Schoo! Company 
TOLEDO, Ohio 
Goodremont’s Off. Spcities 
1846 Sylvania Ave 

TOMS RIVER, N. J. 
Charney's of Toms River 
7 Main St 

TOTOWA, N. }. 

National Off. Equip. Co 
Route e? 

UTICA, 

Genesee On, “Equip Co 
29-35 Devereux St 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Smith Typewr. Exch. Inc. 
1106 G Street, N. W 
WESTFIELD, N. J. 
Terrill’s Office Sup. & Eq 
116 Elm St. 

WHEELING, W. Va. 
Reichart Furn. Co 

P.O. Box 112 
WILMINGTON, Del. 
Office Equipment Center 
Div. of Photo Center, Inc.) 
2004 Market Street 
YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio 
Reichart Furn. Co. 

241 W. Federal St 
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Own this beautiful office for *795°" S T x : L 


A beautiful office will attract and keep competent personnel. Famous corporations 


throughout America specify Cole. Dollar for dollar, the greatest value in steel furniture. 


“PRESIDENT’S” DESK 2 letter, 2 box and one center drawer. Size 78” x 40 $275.00 
“PRESIDENTS” ARMCHAIR All nylon bearings, completely adjustable 63.50 
MATCHING CREDENZA Two sliding door cabinets with lock and key 122.00 
CREDENZA LAMP) Walnut and satin brass finish. 26'2" high, 16” shade 45.00 
STORAGE CABINET 4 adjustable compartments. Size 30” x 52's" x 2658” 82.50 
4 DRAWER EXECUTIVE FILES Letter size file 1476” x 52's" x 26 59.50 
4 DRAWER EXECUTIVE FILES Legal size file 177s” x 52's" x 26 65.50 
“SECRETARY” DESK Center lock controls all desk drawers. Size 43” x 25 145.00 
“SECRETARY” CHAIR Foam rubber seat. Nylon bearings, 5 way adjustment 42.50 
TWO TIER DESK TRAY Functional and streamlined, heavy gauge steel 7.40 


S00 


you pay only $795 


DECORATOR COLORS 
Entire office is available in your 
choice of Mist Green, 
Desert Sand or 
Col 


Cole Gray baked enamel finish 


FREE 
Write for Cole’s 72-page 


full color catalog 


COLE STEEL—NEW YORK 





86 General Electric Thinlines 








Air Condition Offices of Bond Bakers 








The General Baking Company chose 86 General Electric Thinlines to air 


Avenue, New York City. 











Installed all inside, windows can Only 16/2 inches thin, J/in/ines 
close behind Thinlines. don’t project far into room. 





Swing-away panel lets window cleaners out and in easily, 





condition their 26,230 square feet of office space at 420 Lexington 


Building requirements forced the General Baking 
Company to find an air conditioner that could be in- 
Stalled inside the building line. ; 
General Electric Thinlines fit neatly within the win- 
dows. And they don’t poke way into the office, 
because they're only 1644 inches thin. 
Powerful, too. Just 86 Thinlines keep about 26,230 
square feet of this office space comfortably cool. 
You save money with Jhin/ines because there’s no 
plumbing or ductwork needed, no valuable floor 
space wasted. And with independent Thin/ine units 
you don’t have to pay to cool areas that are not in use. 
Whether yours is a new or existing building, why 
not look into the advantages of Thinlines? Your 
General Electric major appliance distributor has full 
details. General Electric Company, Appliance 
Park, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 





Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 

















In Management 


Proxy Fights Erupt Once More 
At Metal & Thermit, Penn-Texas 


Proxy fights, unlike lightning, often strike twice. This 
week, sparks are flying again at old battle sites: 

At Metal & Thermit Corp., control by American Can 
Co., which holds more than 20% of the stock and eight 
of the 12 board seats, is again being challenged by the 
Rogers family, which also owns 20% of the company. 
Both sides are soliciting proxies for their slates at the 
Apr. 10 stockholders’ meeting. 

The Rogers family is also asking the stockholders to 
O.K. a suit charging antitrust violation in the relation- 
ship between Canco and Metal & Thermit, which 
detins scrap. Last month, such a suit was dismissed 
because the plaintiffs couldn’t show stockholder consent 
for the action. 

Last year, the same groups feuded over control after 
the board had split 6-6. The Rogers family tried twice 
in court to postpone the annual meeting, but Canco 
wound up with the eight seats (BW—Mar.9’57,p74). 

At Penn-Texas Corp., one stockholder group isn’t 
satished with the compromise that loosened Leopold D. 
Silberstein’s hold on the reins but failed to dislodge 
him from the driver's seat (BW—Mar.1'58,p36). Theo- 
dore Blumberg, president of Johnston Iron Works, Inc. 
of Chicago, is soliciting proxies for the May 5 meeting. 

Blumberg claims his 89,000 shares, though still less 
than 2% of the outstanding stock, make him the largest 
single P-T holder. As spokesman for a group, he says 
the compromise “did nothing but add more lawyers to 
the board” and won’t work to the benefit of all holders. 


Tension Comes From Within a Man, 


Not Primarily From Job, Study Shows 


Tension is not inherent in an executive’s job. When a 
businessman feels he’s under constant pressure, it’s 
usually the fault of his own personality or of problems 
outside business, not of the job itself. That’s the conclu- 
sion made by the Life Extension Foundation, Inc., after 
compiling answers given anonymously by 6,013 business- 
men in 179 companies. The foundation is part of Life 
Extension Examiners, the medical organization that each 
vear handles physical examinations for some 15,000 ex- 
ecutives (BW—Mar.3’56,p56). 

The majority of the respondents, even taking into con- 
sideration a human tendency to give the “proper,” 
rather than real, answer even under assured anonymity, 
are happy in their work—78.5°% said specifically that 
they don’t think they're working too hard. But a signifi- 
cant one out of seven—13.3°—reported that he felt 
inder constant tension. 

The questionnaire showed, however, that these men 
who felt under tension at work also were the ones who 
most frequently had personal problems, had trouble liv- 
ing on their income, worried about their health (although 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MANAGEMENT: 


e P. 62 Canadian Pacific Airlines has routes 
around the world, still hopes to get from Van- 
couver to Toronto. 





their report of their own health wasn’t substantially 
different from that of the non-tense management men). 
These same men drink more cocktails, smoke more 
cigarettes, take less exercise, and use sleeping pills and 
tranquilizers much more. All this adds up, the founda- 
tion says, to the fact that it is a man’s attitude toward 
his life and his work that makes him feel the pressure, 
not “age, occupation, job demands.” 


President Urges Glen Alden to “Buy” 


List Industries—and Be Swallowed 


Pres. Francis O. Case of Glen Alden Corp., almost 
exactly a year after he successfully opposed a merger 
with Maremont Automotive Products, Inc. (BW—Mar. 
23°57,p178), this week urged stockholders to unite Glen 
Alden and List Industries Corp. ‘The new proposal had 
at least one feature to which Case had objected in the 
Maremont deal: Glen Alden, while technically the sur- 
viving corporation, in order to take advantage of a large 
tax-loss carry-forward, would in actuality be controlled 
by the other concern. List’s net profit in 1956 was 
$4.5-million; Glen Alden’s, $1.6-million. 

Under the plan, Glen Alden would acquire all the 
assets of List, paving for them with approximately 3.6- 
million shares of Glen Alden—which has been selling 
at around $4 on the American Stock Exchange. ‘This, 
plus 700,000 shares that List acquired last fall, would 
give that company—in which Albert A. List and his 
family own 47° —some 80.1% of Glen Alden’s oustand- 
ing stock. List now has three of the nine seats on Glen 
Alden’s board. 

Glen Alden is a major anthracite producer that has 
diversified into fire trucks, air conditioning, heating 
units, and other properties. List, in addition to owning 
the RKO chain of motion picture theaters, is involved 
in textile finishing, warehousing, women’s hosiery and 
lingerie, and oil and gas properties in Kansas. 


WAL Directors Want the Court 
To Order Overdue Annual Meeting 


’ 
Two directors of Western Air Lines are trying to 
force the company to hold an annual meeting. William 
S. Bartman aud Gordon Y. Billard have petitioned the 
Delaware Court of Chancery to order the line to call 
the first such meeting since April, 1956, when the pair 
won their directorships over management opposition. 
At that meeting, stockholders approved a switch from 
cumulative voting to a straight winner-take-all svstem 
for board seats. Management says it can’t hold a meet- 
ing until the California Commissioner of Corporations 
gives an O.K. to this change—and he’s already refused 
four times. 
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k at Home 


Canadian Pacific Airlines, long 
barred from trans-Canada route, 
now hopes to win out after big 
push overseas. 


HERE'S an old vaudeville routine that 
T goes like this: 

Joe Smith in New York is trying to 
phone his wife at home 10 blocks away, 
but though he fights with operators for 
an hour, he can’t get the call through. 
Meanwhile at an adjoining phone 
booth, a string of callers are being con- 
nected immediately to points all over 
the world. Finally, Joe gets desperate, 
puts a call through to London, extends 
it successively to Paris, Moscow, Shang- 
hai, Honolulu, San Francisco, and New 
York, to get through to his wife 10 
blocks away. 

G. W. Grant McConachie, presi- 
dent of Canadian Pacific Airlines, Ltd. 
(cover and right), knows exactly how 
Joe Smith feels, because he’s in a very 
similar situation. For 15 vears, CPA 
has been fighting to get cross-country 
routes in its home area, and has been 
consistently blocked by the Canadian 
government. So McConachie has routed 
his planes to out of the way places 
around the entire globe. Now that he 
flies everywhere except across Canada, 
there’s finally a chance he may get to 
do that, too. 
¢ X Marks the Empire—Nine years 
ago, Canadian Pacific Airlines had no 
overseas routes at all. ‘Today, its 47,000 
miles of foreign air routes—which rank 
it about seventh in international route 
mileage—converge on its Vancouver 
base in an earth-spanning X (map). 
Near the base is a small spatter of short 
local routes, but the heavy transconti- 
nental trafic center of North America 
is uncovered. 

lo the south and west go flights to 
liji, New Zealand, and Australia. 
North and west, planes cross the Aleu- 
tians to Hong Kong and Tokyo. Over 
the North Pole, flights wing to Amster- 
dam. And south again goes the run to 
Mexico City, Lima, Santiago, and 
Buenos Aires. 
¢ Boldness First—The pattern is almost 
geometric; the events leading up to it 
were considerably less ordered, and 
have involved political factors quite as 
much as normal business considerations. 

Some of McConachie’s moves would 
seem, on the surface, economically un- 
feasible. In spite of, and partly because 
of, its vast mileage, the company last 
year racked up no profit at all on its 
$26.3-million of gross revenue. 

But McConachie’s a gambler. He’s 
52 now, but at 18 he was flying for 
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NEW turboprop Bristol Britannia—six are 
due this year—is latest bet of Pres. G. W. 
Grant McConachie, with jets te come later. 
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The mark of an 
Extra Dependable 
machine 
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Wherever you are... 
there’s an E.D. expert near you 


As the map shows, there is an E.D. sales or service office close to 
you. What the map doesn’t show are the more than 25 ware- 
houses which permit fast deliveries of components or com- 
plete motors. 

Built on years (over 75) of experience, the knowledge and 
reputation of Electro Dynamic back every sale. 

Complete line of a.c. and d.c. motors from 1 to 300 h.p., Geared 
Motors, Selectrol and Selectron Variable Speed Drives and 
Motor Generator sets. 


Telephone or write for Bulletin 50-A. 


ELECTRO DYNAMIC 


°®: DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS 
Foot CORPORATION 
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BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
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Chiang Kai-shek in the 1927  re- 
bellion. Afterward, at home, he par- 
laved one plane into his own Inde- 
pendent Airways, a 12-plane cargo line 
flving the hazardous northwestern bush 
country. He himself piloted the ships 
on the dangerous Edmonton-to-W hit 
horse run when the odds were one i 

four that any plane wouldn't get 
through. Savs \IcConachie, “The bold 
move must come first—and the profits 
will find their wav home later.” 

¢ Wartime Start—Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines came into being in 1942, when 
Canadian Pacific Rv. bought up 11 
small local lines, one of which was Mc- 
Conachie’s. All were in trouble: oper- 
ating at a loss, unable to get capital or 
new equipment because of the war, 
hamstrung because of gasoline ration- 
ing. The amalgamation followed the 
same routes the independents had held, 
and during the rest of the war made out 
through airlifts of troops, civilian per- 
sonnel, and supplies for the Alaska 
Highway and the Canol Oii project. 

¢ Parental Pocketbook—Obviously CPA 
was not entirely an orphan. As a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Canadian Pacific 
Ry., Canada’s biggest company, it had 
a certain amount of strength behind it. 
But it was strength with reservations. 
Manv of the railroad’s conservative old- 
line directors were visibly uneasv about 
being in the airline business at all. 

In recent vears, the airline’s growing 
pains have been assuaged by large in- 
fusions of cash from the parent—the 
railwav has poured in $12.5-million 
since 1953, is now financing the $21- 
million of new turboprop — Bristol 
Britannias that will be delivered this 
vear, and adding a couple of million 
for new jet-age ground facilities. But 
this parental assistance has come largely 
since N. R. Crump, an airline en- 
thusiast, became president of the rail- 
road in 1955. In earlier days, the fledg- 
ling had to make most of its own wav. 
¢ Governmental Frowns—Political fac- 
tors added another squeeze. As early as 
1942, the former Minister of ‘Trade and 
Commerce, C. D. Howe, “suggested” 
that Canadian Pacific had no business 
in airlines. In 1944, legislation was 
passed ordering CPR “to divest itself 
of airline operations after the war.” 
Under anv conditions, CPA could get 
no new domestic routes. The govern- 
ment already had its own “chosen in- 
strument”—Trans-Canada_ Air Lines— 
which had a monopoly on east-west 
trans-Canada_ trafhe. Howe was ada- 
mant against permitting anv through 
competition. 

By 1947, it was becoming obvious 
that air traffic demand was picking up 
faster than the government line could 
satisfy it. And Howe desperately wanted 
to keep alive a new-born domestic plane- 
making industry. 
¢ Deal—That vear also, McConachie 
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IT’S TRUE 


THESE GIANTS HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON 


SIZE: Where ships glide, the Queen Elizabeth is 
the Giant. Where MEN read—TRUE, the man’s 
magazine, is the Giant. 


TRUE delivers 2'4 million primary readers—2% 
guaranteed ABC net paid circulation of MEN on 
the move. Men who earn more, spend more, 
really go places: just name it, vacationing, golfing, 
boating, flying, hunting or fishing. Men building 
careers and families...readers right in the prime 
of their consuming life. 


They like TRUE’S man-to-man, all facts 
editing ... give close attention to everything in 
“their” magazine. And you get this big market 
without paying for waste circulation at the 
mixed mass weekly prices. You sell for less to your 
best brand prospects: MEN. 


Automobiles, beer, life insurance—product after 
product—the MAN makes the big brand decision. 
You’ll find all the facts in TRUE’s new reports 
made by Daniel Starch & Staff in consultation with 
the Advertising Research Foundation. 


Take advantage of the young giant in the 
mass magazine field. Enjoy the brand selling power 
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of the leading man’s magazine. Spend fewer dollars 
and reach 214 million primary male readers... MEN 
on the move. TRUE does not bypass your women 
prospects. We can’t keep the Gals’ hands off the 
magazine...some 1,200,000 read it each month. 
Buy TRUE, top choice in the big male market. 





MALE vs. FEMALE BUYING POWER 


Get the facts on who is really buying your 

product. Ask for the Starch report on your 

category. 

Automobiles - Air Conditioners - Air Travel 

Beer - Business Shirts - Outboard Motors 

Life Insurance - Liquor - Electric Shavers 
Shaving Cream - Tires - Television Sets 











AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING MAN’S MAGAZINE 
A FAWCETT PUBLICATION—Faweett Bldg., N. Y.C. 





(who had come into the new complex 
as operations manager for western 
routes) became president of the line, 
e and he struck a bargain with Howe. 
Look who’s reading Before the war, Canadian Pacific’s 
luxury sea liners had highly popular runs 
an Annual Report! to the Orient. But most of CPR’s 

4 Pacific fleet had been sunk during the 
war. It seemed only logical for CPR 
planes to fill the gap. Instead of enfore- 
ing divestment, Ottawa granted CPA a 
route from Canada to CPR’s old stamp- 
ing grounds in Japan and China on con- 
dition that the line buy Canadian-made 
planes—in this case Canadair, Ltd.'s 
“North Star’—to flv the new routes 
(BW —Aug.7°48,p109). 

Ottawa added one more hook: ‘To get 
the Orient route, CPA had to also take 
on the long jump from Canada to 
Australia. 

About this, CPR wasn’t entirely 
happy. The parent still maintained its 
prewar shipping links to the Antipodes. 
Besides, that run could only be made to 
pav only if it could pick up through 
trafhe from Australia to Europe—and 
Howe would O.K. neither transconti- 
nental nor transatlantic fights. McCon- 
achie grabbed the routes offered anyway, 
found the solution later with a_trans- 
polar flight, from Vancouver to Am- 
sterdam. 

This wav, CPA can offer a through 
flight from Svdney to Europe, cutting 
off 2,000 miles from the _ traditional 
trip. Since it can accept payment for 
the whole trip in sterling, it can also 
save travelers the problem of finding 
U.S. dollars for the trans-U.S. lap. 

Ihe first routes—to the Orient and 
Australia—started in mid-1949. Some 
expected business was lost immediately 

the day the first CPA plane touched 
down at Shanghai, the Communists 
*"Yes, your Dayton Power and Light ‘Perhaps they had women like you in marched in. The transpolar run, linking 
Company report came-and I got inter- mind when they put out this report. I \sia and the Antipodes to Europe, be 
ested. I never realized before all the — see they’re building more generating gan in 1955. 
things DP&L does to-help customers. capacity-plus acquiring land for the ¢ Another Trade—IThe Latin-Ameri- 
And, Henry, DP&L women stock-  /future-and have a nuclear reacior pro- can arm of the big “X”’ also came from 
holders outnumber men 7,230to4,718!" gram. They’re really going to town!” a trade. Trans-Canada Air Lines had a 
Montreal-Mexico Citv run that was 
losing money. CPA had local lines in 
QOuebee that were profitable. MceCon- 
achie, still blocked on the long-haul do- 
mestic front, decided he might as well 
reach for all the international routings 
he could get, offered a swap. This linc 
started flving the Mexico City run in 
1953, gradually extended it to Lima, 
Santiago, and Buenos Aires. 
¢ Slow Pickup—So far, however, CPA's 
The Dayton Power and Light Company world-girdling lines are more impressive 
in official route mileages than in pass 
ono) enger miles carried. In fact, the early 

{ Please send me a copy of your 1957 Annual Report. davs of the international routes almost 
~ snnees collapsed the idea. In 1947, the line’s 

, sartog equipment was largely in such work- 
horse planes as Lockheed Lodestars and 
Douglas DC-3s. The Canadian-built 
ZONE STATE “North Stars’ CPA had to take were 
cquivalent to DC-4s and pilots flew 


YES, DP&L IS “GOING TO TOWN!” We serve a million people in a 
prosperous 24-county area of West-Central Ohio. The growth: of this 
diversified farming and manufacturing area has been steady... and 
our job is to build ahead. The coupon below will bring you a copy 
of our annual report. 


AREA 
- 25 North Main, Dayton 1, Ohio 


STREET 
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How Teletype can help you 
keep informed ...cut reading time 


Information—here and now. Teletype brings your 
sales or plant locations as close as your secretary. 
You get information to, and from, as many locations 
or departments as you wish—one at a time or simul- 
taneously. You can ask for trends or specifics—daily, 
hourly or now. 


You know it’s right. A message typed once, at point 
of origin, automatically ‘“‘delivers’”’ multiple copies to 
each requested location. And with printed communica- 
tions you know it’s right, you know it’s reproduced 
at each receiving point exactly as sent. 


Cut reading time. A “wire” is naturally short and 
to the point— words are cut, extraneous detail omitted. 
When your key people “brief” you on their areas of 
operation via the Teletype machine, their reports are 


sure to be terse, concise—saving you much valuable 
reading time. But best of all, with your entire com- 
pany as close as your secretary, you get the news 
while it’s news—you can spot a trend when it starts. 


For more information, please write to Teletype 
Corporation, Dept. 10 C-1, 4100 Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago 39, Illinois. 


TELETYPE 


CORPORATION 


suesioiary or Western Electric Company INC. 
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THIS NEW 1520,000-SQ. FT. PLANT™ 


REPLACES 17 MULTI-STORY BUILDINGS! 


Automatic Electric Company’s new plant at North- 
lake, Illinois, is an outstanding example of more capac- 
ity per square foot through straight-line production 
design. Specifically, production capacity has been in- 
creased approximately 100°%— and with only 25% more 
floor space! 

Square D electrical distribution and control equip- 
ment plays an important part in many key operations 
of this beautiful, highly efficient new plant. 


* Designed and built by The Austin Company 


FIELD ENGINEERING SERVICE is available through 

more than one hundred Square D offices, backed by 

an international network of over 1000 authorized elec- apne 8 . : 

trical distributors and 17 plants in the United States, Scientific lighting prevails throughout 
Canada, Mexico and Great Britain. the factory and office areas. Square D 


; ’ , _— lighting panelboards are used exclusively. 
Executive Offices * 6060 Rivard Street, Detroit 11, Michigan Shown above are two of hundreds in- 


stalled in every part of the plant. 


E CaM HEAVY INDUSTRY ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. ..NOW A PART OF THE SQUARE D LINE 


SQUARE 7) COMPANY 








' ; 
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Good example of 
space saving— 
this Square D 
switchboard is a 
mezzanine in- 
stallation, re- 
leasing many 
square feet of 
valuable “main 
floor”’ space. 


Here are Square D combination starters on duty in the plating department: 
There are hundreds of them serving dozens of departments. 





distributed and controlled 


a Complele LINE 


OF ELECTRICAL 
DISTRIBUTION 
AND CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 


ADJUSTABLE SPEED DRIVES 
BUSWAYS & WIREWAYS 

CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

CONTROL CENTERS 

CRANE & HOIST CONTROL 
DISTRIBUTION SWITCHBOARDS 
ELECTRIC TRUCK CONTROL 

HIGH VOLTAGE CONTROL 
LAUNDRY CONTROL 

LIFTING MAGNETS 

LIGHTING AND POWER PANELBOARDS 
LIGHTING CONTROL—LOW VOLTAGE 
LIMIT AND FOOT SWITCHES 
MACHINE TOOL CONTROL 
MAGNETIC BRAKES 

METER MOUNTINGS 

MOTOR STARTERS 

PRESS CONTROL 

PRESSURE, FLOAT, & VACUUM SWITCHES 
PUSHBUTTONS 

RELAYS AND CONTACTORS 
RESISTORS 

SAFETY SWITCHES 

SERVICE ENTRANCE EQUIPMENT 
STAGE DIMMERBOARDS 

STEEL MILL CONTROL 

SWITCHGEAR & UNIT SUBSTATIONS 
SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR CONTROL 
TERMINAL BLOCKS 

TEXTILE MACHINE CONTROL 
TIMERS 

VOLTAGE TESTERS 

WELDER CONTROL 





“The Gin Company 


is No.] on 
our list!” 


During our more than a decade of 
contract manufacturing, our cus- 
tomers have learned that a job in 
Continental's hands is a job you can 
forget—it will be done right the first 
time and delivered on schedule. If 
you are seeking additional production 
capacity for your company, we invite 
your inquiry. 

Continental's Industrial Division 
offers complete and modern facilities 


Call, wire or write your 
ATLANTA 


DALLAS 
KNOXVILLE 


INDUSTRIAL 
Division 


Conticerital Gim Coormapocansy sirninonam, acasana 


to manufacturers pressed by over- 
loads, delivery schedules and rising 
production costs. Our experience is 
wide and diversified, our record of 
performance unusual. 
Continental’s craftsmanship is 
backed by more than 125 years of 
producing precision machines for the 
cotton ginning industry, a field in 
which many of the major improve- 
ments were pioneered by Continental. 


nearest Continental office. 
mn MEMPHIS 
MOBILE 





_..IN BASIC INDUSTRIES 


if it flows through pipe anywhere in the world... 


PULP ANC 


CHANCES ARE... 
IT’S CONTROLLED BY 


In power in gas...in chemicals... 


PAPER MILLS 


in oil—wherever pressures or 


liquid levels are controlled, Fisher has been known for 77 years. 


Keeping pace with the challenges of new processes in the basic 
industries has made Fisher the number one name in the controls field. 


Engineers, naturally, think first of Fisher when confronted with a 
new control problem. For only Fisher has solved so many different 


Tr control problems—with dispatch. 


ENGINEERS WITH SPECIAL CONTROL PROBLEMS 


FISHER GOVERNOR 


FIND THE ANSWER IN... 


COMPANY 


Maresnatitown,!owa Plants in Canada, Argentina, England, Austrailia 


PE 
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the longer overseas jumps with fingers 
crossed. Since then Canadian aircraft 
makers have switched back to military 
work—CPA now flies big DC-6Bs on its 
international routes, will supplement 
them this year with six even bigger 
turboprop Bristol Britannias. 

Although it’s getting fatter, that im- 
pressive route skeleton still has com- 
paratively little flesh on it. Even in 
1957, CPA’s short-haul domestic busi- 
ness still accounted for +2% of its total 
volume. The international revenue of 
$12.5-million doesn’t yet pose a threat 
to, say, Pan American World Airways 
with its 1956 revenue of $289-million, 
which follows some parallel routes. 
¢ Trailing, but Gaining—Even against 
its close rival, Trans-Canada, it has 
some distance to go to catch up. TCA’s 
gross revenue still runs almost three 
times Canadian Pacific Airlines’. TCA, 
of course, still has one advantage that 
McConachie hopes to upset—its heavy 
east-west domestic business. And ‘TCA 
still has the edge even on international 
flights—in 1956, Trans-Canada carried 
86,354 revenue passengers on interna- 
tional flights to CPA’s 38,331. 

TCA has the advantage of a seller's 
market in transatlantic travel, and can, 
for trafic purposes, draw on the big 
Canadian population centers. CPA is 
in the relatively little traveled Pacific 
areas, and must draw largely from the 
Vancouver area, with some subsidiary 
feed-in from Seattle and Portland. 

In spite of the competition, CPA 
has been moving up, almost doubling 
its revenue since 1953, and it expects 
to keep going that way even faster. 
What bothers some of its people most 
is the general apathy of the Canadian 
public to international air travel. 
¢ Special Pitches—Meanwhile, the line 
picks up business from outside—for in- 
stance, by pushing a unique service to 
Orientals. With a_ through pattern 
fiom Tokvo to Buenos Aires, for in- 
stance, Japanese traveling from Latin 
America to the home islands can go 
CPA without touching down in the 
U.S.—and therefore without having to 
go through visa procedures required un- 
der U.S. immigration laws. The air- 
line follows the old company ship tra- 
dition in making Orientals feel at 
home, uses air and ground hostesses of 
Oriental antecedents. 

For another reason, CPA last vcar 
started its Montreal to Lisbon-Madrid 
route, one with light traffic at the best 
of times. But McConachie figures on 
Krench Canada’s heavy and devout 
Catholic population as a traffic source. 
The line pushes special tours to the 
cathedrals and great religious institu- 
tions of Spain and Portugal, is working 
at developing the potential “religious 
business” to include customers from 
Roman Catholic Latin America. 

CPA is seeking, too, to extend that 
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What’s all 
the excitement 
in the 


front office? 
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Everyone wants to see and use that new Marchant Deci-Magic 
... easiest calculator to operate ever built...ends decimal-point errors 


The figure boys in this firm have every right to be excited about this new 
ealculator that banishes decimal-point doubt, that ends decimal-point errors 
... forever. 

The Marchant Deci+ Magic is the world’s first and only calculator to auto- 
matically set decimals in the keyboard and all dials. Touching one key one 
time guarantees correct decimals throughout a problem and in the answer. 

This positive protection, plus many other exclusive advanced features, 
makes Deci+ Magic the most accurate, the easiest calculator to use ever built. 
No wonder this firm’s calculator users asked to see it perform on their own 

; figurework ... no wonder they’re excited! 
vecovveves B88 SEE WHAT DECI*MAGIC CAN DO FOR YOU—MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


J vevovwevvy 
, eevueuvwuuvus 
; 


F eeoeooo ooo" | 7 
BAAA As. . 
B34 34> 3353- + 2 MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. - OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
evovcewouvvd r 
| ° LJ We'd like to know more about the Marchant 


evveoo'veveo- 
Deci+ Magic. Please send free descriptive literature. 


ee ees 
2 
=] voygoovoos “= CALCU LATO RS, Int. DO We'dalsolikea copy of your folder, ‘Index to Modern 


Figuring by Marchant Methods.” 
CAKLAND 8B, CALIFORNIA 
NEW 
AUTOMATIC NAME 





MARCHANT 


DEC: * MAGIC 











INGALLS 


means many things 
to many industries 
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INGALLS 


Structural Steel Fabricators and Erectors 


The name INGALLS means precise structural steel fabrication and erection 
to many of the nation’s leading companies, because The INGALLS IN- 
DUSTRIES have fabricated and erected steel for their new office buildings. 
Many multi-storied buildings, factories, schools, power plants and other 
modern steel-framed buildings are built, or are being built of INGALLS 
fabricated structural steel. 

To other industries, the name INGALLS means naval, passenger or 
cargo ships, work boats, specialized barges or tanks and platework, 

If your planning will involve fabricated steel, find out more about 
INGALLS. It means many things—including economy —to many industries. 


Call or write for brochures 


Fabricators and erectors of 
structural steel, platework and 
tanks, and builders of finer 
ships and boats 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES « BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


The Ingalls tron Works Company, Sales Offices: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Houston, New Orleans, Atlanta. 


The Ingalls Stee! Construction Company, Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, New Orleans, Pittsburgh 
Houston, Atlanta 


Birmingham Tank Company, Sales Offices: New York, Pittsburgh. Chicago, Atlanta, New Orleans, Pascagoula 


The Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation, Shipyards: Pascagcula. Mississippi: Decatur, Alabama 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Washington, Houston, New Orleans, Atlanta 
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route to Rome. “Then we'll have a 
real top card,”” says a passenger official. 
“All the big shrines from Guadalupe 
to Fatima to Lourdes, with the Vatican 
at the end of the run. I don’t see how 
we can lose.” 

But until that dav, the traffic load i: 
still light. 
¢ Jet Age, Plans—On most of its major 
routes, CPA flies between two and six 
times a week, depending on the sea- 
sonal load. The six new Britannias— 
which are expected to cut a full third 
off the flight time on CPA’s interna- 
tional routes, and thus supply a com- 
petitive edge—will be split among the 
over-the-pole flight and the runs to 
Honolulu and to Hong Kong. 

lo service these planes—as well as 
pure jets, which it expects to buv later 
on—the line last month opened a new 
$1.5-million hangar, which it claims 1s 
the first on the North American conti- 
nent designed entirely for jet planes. 
By 1960, the line expects to have spent 
another $37-million (including the new 
Britannias) in modernizing itself, push- 
ing seats on international runs alone to 
about 1,500 from the 240 seats it had 
as recentiv as 1956. 

McConachie dreams of operating 
into Soviet Siberia, but right now CPA 
is concerned about rumors that Rus- 
sia’s Aeroflot will soon offer strong com- 
petition in the North Pacific area, pos- 
sibly by a transpacific extension of its 
Moscow-to-Siberia run. CPA has asked 
for permission to send engineer execu- 
tives to look over Aecroflot’s mainte- 
nance and overhaul faciliti&. 
¢ Opening the Home Door—Mean- 
while, the line has continued battering 
the door to get entrv into the bigger 
domestic market. In 1953, it offered 
to start an all-cargo transcontinental 
1oute. But the Liberal government re- 
fused to let the application even go to 
the Air ‘Transport Board. 

Things started to look up for 
McConachie, however, when a new 
Conservative government last vear un- 
scated Liberals in control for 22 vears. 
Ihe Conservatives had long been ad- 
vocating more competition in Canadian 
commercial aviation. 

Last November the line made formal 
application for five separate cross-coun- 
try routes—all to carry passengers, mail, 
and freight—linking up most of the 
mayor cities. 

Even if the present minority Con- 
servative regime were to be defeated in 
Canada’s election at the end of this 
month, the Liberals have all but prom- 
ised they will not hold up CPA’s appli- 
cation this time. If it goes through, and 
CPA can pick up an important portion 
of Canada’s growing air-traveling popu- 
lation, the line will not only move 
finally into profitable operation, but 
will have even more steam to put be- 
hind its worldwide business. END 
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CORRUGATED +‘POLY’- NEW IDEA 


Corrugated plus another packaging material...a 
typical Gaylord “new idea.” Enables shippers to 
replace costly rigid drums with low-cost, one. trip 
disposable bulk packs. Reach you knocked-down 
...easy to handle, fill and ship. Less tare. Return 
shipping and warehousing, and extra bookkeep- 
ing are eliminated. 


Let Gaylord-designed container ideas put you on 
the road to lower costs. Call your nearby Gaylord 
packaging engineer. 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES+ FOLDING CARTONS+ KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES+ KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION * ST. LOUIS 














Decentralize for efficiency 
or centralize for economy ? 


Johnson & Johnson does both and cuts 
costs with Bassick Casters 


In their new North Brunswick, N. J. plant, 
Johnson & Johnson management wanted to 
combine all the cost advantages of central- 
ization with all the efficiency of decentraliza- 
tion. They did it with an unusually complete 
materials-handling system and a_ healthy 
assist from Bassick sealed casters 

A 3600-ft. towline, with Bassick Caster- 
equipped trucks, links all manufacturing 
operations to shipping, delivers raw mate- 
rials, carries away finished products. In the 
shipping center (below) a clerk at a central 
board uses additional 2000-ft. towlines to 
deliver pallet loads to the 12-truck loading 
docks or to storage. Sealed caster construc- 
tion cuts maintenance, keeps grease drip- 
pings off the floor, insures long life and 
easy operation. 
about 30% of 
the average manufacturer's production costs, 


Materials-handling costs 
according to the experts—are one cost area 
Here's where Bassick 
representatives and your Bassick 


open to reduction 
factory 
industrial distributor can help you. Call on 
us. THE BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport 5, 
In Canada: Belleville, Ont. 


Conn 6.17 





. 
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HEAVY-DUTY BASSICK “S99” casters used 
in new J&J plant stand up under grueling power- 
pulled applications. Fully-sealed bearings keep 
grease in, dirt, water, debris out. 
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U. S. Passenger Car Exports arid Imports 
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Data: Dept. of Commerce; Automobile Monvfacturers’ Assn. 
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An Historic Turnabout 


Imports of passenger cars into the 
U.S. last vear soared to the 255,000 
mark—almost two and a half times the 
1956 total. And for the first time in 
history, as predicted by BUSINESS WEEK 
(BW —Apr.13°57,p94), foreign imports 
exceeded U.S. exports. The difference 
was a sizable 95,000 units. 

Import figures are, of course. not 
precisely the same as sales figures. But, 


New Foreign Car Registrations 


Thousands of Cors 
80 


1957 
1956 


ss 
British 
Ford 


Volkswagen Renault 


Dota: Ward's Automotive Reports. 


sales still show better than a 100% rise 
from the 98,187 foreign cars registered 
in 1956 to 206,827 in 1957. In 1957, 
foreign cars accounted for 3.5% of the 
total new car registrations, compared 
with 1.6% of the total in 1956. Lead- 
ing all foreign makes in the American 
market is Volkswagen, with Renault 
and the British Ford in second and 
third place. 


Metro- All 
politan Others 
@) BUSINESS WEEK 





Volkswagen Still Ahead 


In 1957, Volkswagen continued as 
the undisputed leader in the American 
market for foreign-made cars. Volks- 
wagen’s sales of 50,000 cars accounted 
for slightly more than half of all new 
foreign car registrations in 1956. In 
1957, its volume rose to 64,242, but 
Sharper gains for other makes caused 
Volkswagen's share to shrink to 31% 
of the total. 

Renault ran second to Volkswagen 
last vear, although in 1956 it had not 


even appeared among the five leading 
makes. Renault sold 22,600 cars here 
in 1957. The sharp gain for this small 
car came after the introduction of the 
Dauphine in 1956. 

Close behind Renault in 1957 sales 
was the British Ford (which had sales of 
17,000 last vear compared with a little 
over +,000 in 1956). It moved ahead of 
the M.G. and the Metropolitan, which 
had ranked third and second respec- 
tively in 1956. 
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Sylvania’s R-52 lamp has a sealed-in reflector that never dims... produces 


more light where you want it... 


makes costly fixture care unnecessary. 


All downward working light—no upward wasted light 








...- with this Sylvania reflector lamp 


._ eo R-52 reflector lamp has 
helped industrial plant manager-ent to 
effect important lighting economies, and 
achieve greater lighting efficiency. 


The R-52 reflector lamp is a “high-bay”’ 
lamp particularly suited to overcome 
slant conditions 

of severe 


ton lev 


LIGHTING « 





dirt, grease and smoke. Its sealed-in 


aluminized reflector is 100% dirt-proof 


. . eliminates the need for costly, time- 
consuming fixture-cleaning . . . and pro- 
vides greater efficiency throughout the 
life of the lamp. 


As an integral part of the Sylvania 
R-52, the reflector is angled to concen- 
trate a maximum of usable working light 
downward . . . helps increase productive 
efficiency . . . and provides more useful 
light for the same wattage. 


R-52 reflector lamps are available in 
500- and 750-watt sizes. Your Sylvania 
Supplier will gladly demonstrate their 
efficiency and advantages. Call him for 
complete information, or write: 


SYLVANIA ELEctTrRIC Propucts INC. 
Lighting Division, Dept. 8L-1403 
60 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. 
In Canada: 

Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
Shell Tower Building, Montreal 


SYLVANIA 


.-.the fastest growing name in sight 


ELECTRONICS * 


TELEVISION . 


ATOMIC ENERGY 











In Economics 


Goldsmith Issues Major Study 


Of Financial Institutions 


The monetary study by the Committee for Economic 
Development (BW —Nov. 23°57,p56) is bound to run into 
| hot question: Should Federal Reserve controls, or simi- 
lar supervision, be extended to financial institutions that 
ure outside the commercial banking system? Examples 
of such units are savings and loan associations, life insur- 
ince companies, pension funds, and credit unions. 

\ new source of data 

for CED’s National 

Monetary Commission, 

as well as for other read 

ers, has been brought 

out by Raymond W. 

Goldsmith (picture) of 

the National Bureau of 

Economic Research. His 

415-page study is called 

Financial Intermediaries 

in the American Econ- 

omy Since 1900. Like his 

three-volume Study of 

Savings (BW—Mar.19 

'55,p130), Goldsmith’s new project was financed by the 
Life Insurance Assn. of America. 

“Financial intermediaries” refers to all institutions, 
including commercial banks, that act as links between 
savers and investors. Goldsmith finds that since 1900: 

¢ ‘The total assets of financial intermediaries have 
grown from $19-billion to $560-billion. 

¢ ‘Tle share of these assets held by commercial 
banks has dropped from 50°; to about 33°, 

¢ As the share of assets for other intermediaries rose 
correspondingly, private and government insurance 
organizations showed a particularly marked rise—from 
12°;, of total assets in 1900 to a recent 27°%. 

Goldsmith avoids policy conclusions in his fact-finding 
study, but he privately disagrees with economists who 
have already concluded that the non-banking institutions 
create credit and hence must be brought under the con- 
trol of the nation’s money managers. _ 


Electric Power Capital Spending 


Lags Two Years, Economists Say 


\vram_ Kisselgoff, economist for Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., and Franco Modigliani of Harvard University 
have built a forecasting model for the electric power 
industry that takes into account a two-vear lag of capital 
spending behind the conditions that inspire such outlays. 

In the Review of :conomics and Statistics, Kisselgoft 
ind \lodigliani analyze the clectric industrv’s history. 
Vhey find that planning is based on the relation be 
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tween demand for electricity and the capacity needed to 
meet that demand economically. Past profits, they find, 
have little effect on the planning but a considerable 
effect on execution of the plans. 

Both as a source of funds and as a measure of the 
short-run business outlook, past profits help determine 
what actually gets spent. 

The implication of the Kisselgoff-Modigliani model is 
that electric power investment will hold up well this 
vear but will sag next year (based on the relation of 
power demand to power capacity in 1957). 


Colm and Geiger See New Gains 


In Democratic Features of Economy 


Through all its historic variations, the U. S. economic 
system has been marked by “the need to reconcile the 
Hamiltonian idea of economic progress with the Jef- 
fersonian ideal of individual self-reliance,” say Gerhard 
Colm and Theodore Geiger in a study for the National 
Planning Assn., called the Economy of the American 
People. 

After discussing a variety of problems ranging from 
concentration of industry to the “organization man” type 
of conformity, Colm and Geiger conclude: 

“Vital democracy, which gives free play to self-reliant 
individuals, not only will survive but will be intensified 
in the coming phase of industrial society.” 


The Economists Peer Ahead 


Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard expects production in 
the second and third quarters to hold at about the first- 
quarter rate. It will be, he thinks, “about six months 
before the economy shows any real signs of pep.” He ex- 
pects housing, government spending, and easier credit to 
lift the economy gradually, but business capital spending 
to decline for the rest of the vear, perhaps longer. In 
making his forecast, Slichter qualified for some kind of 
award by describing himself as one who had thought as 
late as last fall that there would be no recession. But 
he could afford modesty—he has many hits to his credit. 


Roy L, Reierson, vice-president and economist of the 
Bankers Trust Co., sees no clear evidence that the re- 
cession is “bottoming out.” He finds no relaxing of the 
cost-price-profit squeeze, no sign that the drop in busi- 
ness capital spending will end soon. However, he looks 
for an end to the general slump this vear and does not 
expect a deep depression. “The recent expansion,” he 
says, “has not been accompanied by widespread specula- 
tion in securities, commodities, or real estate based on 
short-term credit.” 


Richard A. Lester of Princeton University finds “gen- 
eral agreement” among economists that, in the absence 
of aggressive federal action, this recession will be “more 
severe and protracted” than 1949 and 1953. And when 
the upswing comes, he says, it will be “less vigorous and 
less unemployment-absorbing. ” 
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Which drive is best for you? 


Morse gives you the impartial answer, 
because only Morse offers all four: 





a 


1. ROLLER CHAIN... for 2.SILENT CHAIN... for 3. “TIMING” BELT... for 4. HY-VO DRIVE... a 


low- and medium-speed ap- 





plications. Precision-finished 
—specially treated to with- 
stand shock and fatigue. Pat- 
ented Spirol Pin Fasteners. 


quiet, smooth operation at 
higher speeds. Runs cooler, 
with higher efficiency and 
longer life. Patented rocker 
joint cuts friction and wear. 


light weight, lubrication-free 
operation. Positive, efficient 
from 1/100 HP to 1,000 HP; 
0 to 16,000 FPM. Slip- and 
stretch-proof for life of drive. 


Morse exclusive for mile-a- 
minute speeds, up to 5,000- 
horsepower loads. Minimum 
shaft space; usually elimi- 
nates outboard bearings. 


Morse also makes a complete line of power-transmission products, 
including: 

Basic Drives: Roller Chain, Silent Chain, Hy-Vo® Drives, and 
‘*Timing’’® Belt. 

Chain: High-Endurance (H-E), 8-series (Super Strength), Double- 
Pitch, Conveyor, Implement, and Attachment; AL, BL, Cable 
Chain, and Rollerless Lift Chain; Industrial Standard and 3/16” 
Silent Chain. 

Stock Sprockets: Plain Bore, Finished Bore, Taper-Lock—also 
made to order. 

“Timing” Belt Sprockets: Plain Bore, Taper-Lock, Q.D.—also 
made to order. 


IN POWER TRANSMISSION 
THE TOUGH JOBS COME TO 


MORSE 


*Tradema rk ORG waense 











Couplings: Flexible Roller Chain Couplings, Flexible Silent Chain 
Couplings, Morflex Couplings, Morflex Radial Couplings, and 
Marine Couplings. 

Driveshafts: Morflex and Radial Driveshafts. 

Clutches: Cam (Over-Running, Back-Stopping, Indexing); Pull- 


, - a - Look for your local Morse distributor in the Yellow 
more; Over-Center; Centrifugal. 


Pages under “Power Transmission.’”” MORSE CHAIN 

COMPANY, DEPT. 3-38, ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Export: Borg-Warner International, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Plants in: Ithaca, N.Y., Detroit, Mich 

Chicago, IIl., Denver, Cole 


Torque Limiters 
Speed Reducers: Eberhardt-Denver “RW” poweRgear® Reducers; 
Gear Motors; ‘“‘L’? Worm Gear Reducers; “VX” and “DVX”’ 


Conveyor Drives; Miter Boxes; Helical Reducers. Simcoe, Ont 











BUILD A BRIDGE ACROSS THE UNIVERSE? 


Where in this world can you find the capacity to create tomorrow’s “out-of-this-world” 


electronics systems ...which will literally build bridges across the universe ? 


At Philco, human resources, plus ultra-modern facilities, plus tremendous 
accumulated experience in research and development in the fields of missiles and 
guidance, weapons systems, electronic computers, infra-red, advanced radar 
techniques, communications and navigational systems add up to amazing 
versatility and gigantic capacity. 

Philco has the engineering capacity to solve the most complex problems . . . 
design capacity to create totally new devices . . . test facilities and experience to 
duplicate conditions virtually anywhere in the Cosmos. . . and manufacturing 
capacity to produce tomorrow's electronic systems in quantity—today! 

The future belongs to those who stay ahead of onrushing scientific progress. In 
the wonder world of advanced electronics, look to the leader. Look ahead . . . 
and you'll choose Philco! At Philco, opportunities are unlimited in electronics 


and mechanical research and engineering 


PHILCO 


GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
4704 Wissahickon Ave. 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 








MONEY & CREDIT 





Mortgages Regain Lenders Love 


@ The nation’s banks and insurance companies plan 


to invest more and more of the money made available by the 


Fed’s latest easing of credit in an old flame—mortgages. 


@ During the last two years of tight money, higher- 


yielding corporate bonds were the big investors’ favorite. 


@ But with the bond yields less attractive now, they 


will be adding more and more mortgages to their portfolios. 


@ One prospect: more money than there are mort- 


gages, and hence intensified competition between the lenders. 


A switch in the investment policies of 
the nation’s biggest lenders is under 
way. This week, following the Federal 
Reserve Board’s latest move toward 
casicr and cheaper credit, both banks 
and insurance companies were laying 
plans to plump an increasing propor- 
tion of their newly available funds on 
mortgages. 

In fact, it looks as if enough money 
will be on tap to finance well more than 
the l-million to 1.1-million new hous- 
ing starts forecast for 1958. But because 
neither builders nor buvers show signs 
of stepping up their demand for mort- 
gage loans in a big wav, the result is 
likely to be more funds available than 
there are mortgages. 

This was the consensus of bankers in 
New York attending this weck’s annual 
savings and mortgage conference spon- 
sored by the American Bankers Assn. 
And if savings increase, bankers said 
that even more would be available for 
mortgages. “Demand for homes is our 
worry now,” said one banker. 
¢ Congress to the Rescue—Ilowever, 
Congressional action may help whet 
appetites for homes. Congress is con- 
sidering an emergency bill to pump an 
additional $1.5-billion into the housing 
market, to support the price of govern- 
ment terms on home loans insured by 
the Federal Housing Administration 
and up the interest rates paid on mort- 
gages backed by the Veteran’s Adminis- 
tration. 

Extra government money, mortgage 
bankers claim, wouldn't stimulate the 
housing market so much as the relaxa 
tion in terms and the boost in VA 
rates. This is because the big private 
lenders, as it is, have dollars waiting to 
go to work in mortgages. 

If more funds are provided to pur- 
chase FHA and VA _ mortgages, of 
course, it will tend to depress vields. 
Iiven so, mortgage rates will still be 
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attractive to investors, with the harvest 
from corporate bonds dwindling as a 
result of the slackening demand _ for 
credit and progressive easing by the 
led, which signaled the end of tight 
money in mid-November. 

¢ Sudden Tum—The lenders’ love for 
mortgages represents an abrupt shift 
from policies that prevailed during the 
past two vears of Wed affection for 
tight money. In that time, rising cor- 
porate demand for capital led institu 
tional investors to plunk much of their 
new case into the bond market. Mort- 
gages were not entirely neglected, but 
the big lenders were planning to for- 
sake them more and more in favor of 
the higher-vielding bonds. 

Now the trend has turned. With 
corporate bonds offering a less generous 
return, the nation’s savings and loan 
associations, savings banks, and insur 
ance companics will be buving fewer of 
them—and more mortgages. The in- 
surance companies, of course, will con 
tinue to add new corporate issues to 
their portfolios on a large scale—but at 
a slower rate than before. Meantime, 
their mortgage buving will accelerate. 
¢ Related to Interest—The investment 
policies of these major lenders are 
closely geared to changes in interest 
rates. In general, banks and insurance 
companies like to keep fully invested 
in places that will give the highest and 
safest vicids. Although they commit 
most of their investment funds on set 
schedules, thev still have sizable pools 
of new cash that can be shifted rapidly. 

What's more, there’s so much in 
vestment money at their disposal that 
cven marginal shifts can mean a great 
deal to markets such as housing. For 
example, life insurance companies in 
creased their net investments in mort- 
gages by an estimated $2.2-billion in 
1957—much less than 1956's $3.5-bil 
lion increase in investment in corporate 








bonds than in mortgages—a major fac- 
tor in the homebuilding decline. 

The slowdown in the rate of acquiring 
mortgages showed up among other big 
inv estors last vear. Savings and loan asso 
ciations, whose funds are almost entirely 
in mortgages, hiked their holdings less 
in 1957 than in 1956. And mutual sav- 
ings banks and commercial banks fat- 
tened their mortgage portfolios by only 
$1.8-billion last vear, compared to $3.3- 
billion in 1956. In_ fact, mortgage 
credit extended by commercial banks 
actually declined in 1957. 
¢ Slow Recovery—This vear should see 
the first increase in the growth rate of 
mortgage investments since 1955. But 
the lenders are unlikely to repeat their 
performance of 1954-55, when thes 
stepped up mortgage buving at a very 
fast rate. 

Investment men cite a number of 
reasons for expecting a slower come 
back this time. Thev point out that 
though tight money throttled down 
both mortgage lending and homebuild- 
ing, there will be a considerable lag 
before easier money will bring a 
speedup. The business decline appre- 
ciably offsets easier money by dampen- 
ing housing demand. 
¢ Invisible Boom—One — banker 
bluntly “the demand for housing just 
ain't there,” and many housing special- 
ists agree. Some are less bearish—but 
even the most optimistic don’t envision 


SaAVS 


a strong upsurge in buving, even if 
mortgage rates get much easier than 


thev are now. 

In fact, one investment man points 
out that a continued casing of terms 
and rates mav bring a slowdown in 
buving. “If money gets real cheap,” he 
explains, “it will mean that business 
activitv—and emplovment—are continu- 
ing to go down. People won't be in 
the market it it. looks like the roof is 
going to cave in. 


But, short of a prolonged drop in 
business, the housing market tends 
to move against the cvcle. As one 


banker put it: “There's alwavs some de 
mand for housing, and when rates go 
down, demand starts to increase.” 

e¢ The Rivals—Since the demand for 
mortgages will probably be less than 
the supply of money available, there 
will be heightening competition among 


lenders. In this battle, the savings and 
loan associations are in the best pos 


ture to increase their holdings. 
According to some estimates, the 

‘oOo YW ec ¢ 

S&Ls will grab off about 50% of the 

new mortgages available this vear. ‘The 

have large available from pay 

ments made on outstanding mortgages 


Suns 
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AMERICAN picks PAYMOVER 


to handle new jet transports 


To handle its coming fleet of mammoth jet aircraft, American 
Airlines has started by ordering 15 “PAYMOVER” towing tractors 
for ground operations. 


Designed specifically for handling the planes of the jet age, the 
T-300S “PAYMOVER?” features 4-wheel-drive, 4-wheel steering, full 
powershift transmission, and weighs about 22 tons. With a feather 
touch, it provides up to 30,000 Ibs. of drawbar effort and speeds up 
to 26 m.p.h. 


Smaller “PAY MOVER?” tractors are available in several sizes to meet 
- towing requirement. Contact any Hough Distributor for more 
information or write The Frank G. Hough Co., 700 Sunnyside Ave., 
Libertyville, Ill. 


PAYMOVER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 


SUBSIDIARY - INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 





Voney and Credit 
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as well as from new savings; in Janu- 
ary, the S&L’s increase in savings was 
close to the peak for the month. This 
enabled them to pay back advances 
from the Federal Home Loan banks. 
As a result, the S&Ls now have the 
funds to buv up new mortgages. 

This advantage is bolstered by the 
fact that the S&Ls concentrate thei 
investment funds in mortgages. Other 
lenders have a wide choice of outlets, 
and must commit most of their funds 
well in advance; this means they have 
relatively smaller amounts of new cash 
available for switching. For example, 
one big insurance company has commit- 
ted well over 90% of its investment 
funds for 1958. Of the total, about 
40% is going into mortgages, the rest 
into bonds and equities. From now on, 
it plans to put any fresh funds it may 
get from bond redemptions or loan 
repavments into mortgages. 
¢ Distant Investments—Savings banks 
are also increasing their allocation for 
mortgages. A number of banks, par- 
ticularly in the East, are going far afield 
for these investments. One savings 
bank in New York City is putting funds 
into mortgages in ‘Tennessee and Ohio, 
where FHA insured contracts can be 
had at deeper discounts than are per- 
mitted under New York rules. 

There’s a special reason for the 
banks’ renewed interest in mortgages. 
Banks continually have repayments 
coming in on mortgages. Ordinarily, 
they like to keep their new mortgages 
up to the level of the repayments. But 
during the tight money period, they 
have allowed their commitments to 
lag behind repayments. 

Harry Held, vice-president of New 
York’s Bowery Savings Bank, says that 
“most of the banks are not out to ex- 
pand noticeably their proportions of 
mortgages to assets. They do want to 
maintain that ratio, and much of the 
present purchasing is to insure that 
they will.” 
¢ Effect of Savings—The pattern of 
savings could interfere with present 
plans for investing in mortgages. All 
financial institutions report that savings 
are high; but if the business decline 
deepens and savings sink, a downturn 
in mortgage buving could follow. 

Then again, institutional investors 
would switch policy once more if corpo- 
rate demands for loans increased and 
bond yields held firm. In that case, 
mortgages would lose the competitive 
advantage they now hold, and_ the 
fresh funds becoming available would 
be pushed into the bond market. 

“We are opportunists,” says one in- 
surance company investment executive, 
“and we want to put our money to 
work at the best possible rate. Our fu- 
ture commitments make us relatively in- 
flexible, so we try to be fast on our fect 
with our uncommitted funds.” Eno 
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“Right! It’s Kodapak Sheet! 


10 MILLION sleeves like this 


have proved its worth!” 





Tr 
Veow after vear, salesmen go out armed with 


albums, portfolios and binders paged with tough- 
surfaced, clear-as-crystal sleeves of Kodapak Sheet. 
During the past few years, one maker, Cooks’ 
Inc. of Blackwood, New Jersey, has turned out 
more than 10 million of these sheet protectors with 
Cooks’ exclusive Ful-Vu Pul-Pruf Silver Strip. 
For Cooks’ has found that the Kodapak Sheet 
sleeve vou see through so clearly is the sleeve that 
shows illustrations of merchandise at their best, 
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helps se// on sight. And this same Kodapak Sheet 
sleeve is the dimen- 
sionally stable, always uniform sheet that helps 


manufacturers keep costs down 


brilliant, abrasion-resistant 


makes loyal 
friends of their salesmen-customers. 

For further information about this and othe 
applications of versatile Kodapak Sheet, call our 
representative or write 

Cellulose Products Division 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kod pak Sheet MAKES GOOD PRODUCTS SELL BETTER 


Kodapak trademark for Eastman's Plastic Sheet 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales Representatives: Cleveland, Philadelphia, Providence. Distributors: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales Ltd 





























irly 100 different grades 











Morton is able to produce all grad ft salt for 


Phis is important to vou because the right 
right | will help you re luce costs, save time 
out products of untform high quality 


How Morton can help you 


Morton has the most comple te salt research laborato 


in the world. Morton also offers a complete 


Phis means you can get expert. impar advice 


vour Morton salesman personally can't: solve 


relerred = to Norton's research laboratory 


ules will do the best job for vou. Salt problems 


therough analvsis. This service help vou get from Morton 


worth thousands of dollars to you 
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Only Morton is equipped to serve any 
kind of industry, anywhere in America 














rton has salt sources that span the country ind 
nto Canada and the Bahamas. Morton has sales- 
flices ino all key cities. Morton also has the 

orld’s finest salt research laboratory to serve you. [t's 
see wl only Morton ean ofler vou fast delivery 

right salt for the right job at the right time, 








MORTON SALT 
COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL 


DIVISItOon 
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he chairman of the board? 


Air Cargo is not a ‘blue sky” idea— 
it is a practical marketing tool 


Air cargo has come into its own! 


And no business—large or small— 
can afford to ignore the latest 


developments in overseas air cargo. 


Today, shipping by air is no longer 
just a method of emergency trans- 
portation, It is a way to build busi- 
ness, increase a company’s potential, 
at home and abroad. 

Take a fresh look at the facts: 
Today, it is possible to ship by air 
for less than by sea. Air cargo has 
no “hidden” charges—whereas total 
cost of sea shipment can be 10 times 
the ocean freight rate. 


Swift air delivery opens new markets, 


spurs sales, stimulates repeat orders, 
allows you to reduce inventory and 
eliminate overseas warehousing. 
Air cargo saves extensive crating, 
solves packing problems—yet 
assures arrival of goods in showcase 
condition. 

Air cargo shortens the gap between 
manufacture and delivery, smooths 
out production flow, speeds up 
payments. 

No wonder more and more execu- 
tives are taking a personal interest 
in the way their goods are moved. 
They are discovering that it pays to 
ship by air—not just in emergencies, 
but on a regular basis. 


And when it comes to overseas air 
cargo, more and more companies 
are coming to Pan American. For 
only Pan Am offers the Pan Am 


Profit Lift—the most comprehensive 





service of ANY overseas cargo 





carrier. 


A fair trial will prove the case. All 
it takes is the Pan Am Profit Lift— 


and the right executive. 


For more information, contact Pan 
Am, your cargo agent or forwarder— 
or write L. P Cornwall, Cargo Sales 
Manager, P.O. Box 1790, New York 
17, N. Y., for the free booklet, 


*There’s Profit in the Air.” 


ONLY THE PAN AM PROFIT LIFT GIVES BOTH SHIPPER AND CONSIGNEE ALL FIVE: 


Fastest delivery to all 
the world. No other air- 
line can match Pan Am’s 
number of direct flights to 
and from the 6 continents. 
Result: no unnecessary 
transshipments, no time- 
wasting layovers. 


World’s fastest, surest 
reservations. Space can 
be confirmed in 4 seconds Pan Am handles 71% 
flat by “PAT”—electronic 
Pan Am Teleregister. But, 
reserved or unreserved, 
all Clipper* Cargo is track of your shipment 
expedited cargo. 


World’s most experi- 
enced air cargo carrier. 


more overseas cargo than 
any other airline. Experi- 


enced personnel keep 


every step of the way. 


PAN AML 


World’s 
air fleet. 
travel first class when 


most modern 


they fly via Clipper Cargo. 
Up-to-the-minute equip- 
ment includes pressurized 
and temperature-con- 
trolled planes. 


**Doorstep”’ service 
from anywhere in the 
U.S. If your town has a 


Your goods 


highway, railroad or air- 
port, you can ship over- 
seas by Pan Am. Just call 
PAA, your cargo agent, 
forwarder or local airline. 


CLIPPER CARGO 





*Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


@ 
FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD — ez 
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Tidewater Oil Co. recommends on-the-job 


clothes made with Acrilan® for their 
lower cost, longer lasting good looks. 
Interested in trimming costs on company uniforms? Mail 
the coupon and get the facts. Learn how severe field tests 
prove that Acrilan, the acrylic fiber by Chemstrand, makes 
possible a fabric that is acid-resistant; no static problem; 
color-fast, machine-washable. Costs less to start with... 
and less to keep on the job. 

THE CHEMSTRAND CORP., DEPT. BW 3-15 

$50 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Yes I want complete information on low-cost, 
low upkeep on-the-job clothes made with Acrilan.® $ 


Name 


ACRYLIC FIBER BY CHEMSTRAND 





Gov. C. F. Cobbold reveals that... 


Sphinx Will Talk 


Bank of England’s chief 
says it will break old policy 
of silence on operations. But 
he doesn’t sound chatty. 


The Bank of England, which as the 
grandmother of all central banks, is 
affectionately known as the Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street, has decided to 
break with a cherished tradition—the 
secrecy that veils its operations. 

The decision was announced bv the 
bank’s governor, C. F. Cobbold, who 
declared that from here on the bank 
would follow a policy of explaining 
“more about what we are doing and 
giving more background.” Character- 
istically, Cobbold did not disclose just 
how much information the bank was 
prepared to reveal, but the fact that it 
is prepared to talk at all is significant. 
¢ Traditions—The Bank of England has 
been proud and protective of its tradi- 
tions. Unlike most central banks, it 
has consistently maintained its bonds 
with the past. Its messengers are still 
dressed in the pink livery in vogue at 
its founding, and its board room sports 
a working wind vane that was originally 
installed as a guide to the movement 
of sailing ships in the port of London. 

Most awesome of its characteristics 
has been its sphinxlike attitude toward 
the public. Until now, the Bank of 
England has always taken the position 
that monetary policy works like a “hid- 
den hand.”” It publishes a weekly state 
ment that is regarded as a “historical 
anachronism” because it has “proved 
to be an ideal instrument for giving 
away as little as possible.” Its annual 
report is mainly composed of statistical 
tables that are available elsewhere and 
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The Impact Of AUTOMATION On Today’s Business 
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HAT’S right, high speed equipment does 
not have to be hampered by short runs. 
This milk carton machine, is an automation 
package. The machine feeds paperboard from a 
roll, prints it in four colors and die cuts 30,000 
cartons per hour, in one continuous operation. 
A 30 hp. Reliance V*S Drive powers this 
machine, but it does much more than just turn 
the wheels. With a V*S Drive the operator sets 
up new orders in just five minutes. As a result, 
production runs as short as 15 minutes are 
profitable. . 
Pushing a button, the operator jogs the ma- 
chine to set the printing plates. A flick of a 


MOTORS ANDO DRIVES FOR INDUSTRY 
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Short run or long run, they’re both profitable 


switch, and the press is turning over at slow 
run, while die position is adjusted. Then to 
top production speed with a quick twist of a 
dial. A fast, simple operation, but it makes the 
difference between profit and loss. 

No gear shifting, no stops for speed changes, 
an infinite and exact selection of operating speeds 
—these are but a few of the advantages of 
Reliance V*S Drives. If you are exploring the 
possibilities of automation, it will pay you to 
check all the features of V*S Drives. Contact 
your Reliance representative, or write today for 
your copy of Widening The Horizons of Auto- 
mation, Bulletin No. A-1555. 





RELIANC 


DEPT. 343A, CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
CANADIAN DIVISION: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Sales Offices and Distributors in principal cities 














FAST COUNT FOR Copitel Viscoun 


88 


WITH NEPTUNE JET FUEL METERS 


In flying 142 billion passenger miles since 1955, 
Capital’s turboprop Viscounts have consumed a 
lot of Aeroshell 640 Kerosene...nearly every 
gallon accurately recorded by Neptune meters. As 
they land, the planes are greeted by high-speed, 
4,000-gal. refueling trucks. In the photo above 
you'll see two Neptune meters...one for measuring 
the kerosene, one for the methanol-water mix that is injected into 
the engines during take-offs. 

Neptune offers the widest available experience in metering 
liquids ... fuels, food ingredients, chemicals, liquefied gases, or 
just plain water . . . with many new features for modern automatic 
control. And Neptune now means far more than meters, as you'll 
see from the list below. Our engineers will be glad to discuss your 
ideas or problems with you. Write or phone today. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY, 19 West S5Oth St., New York 20, N. Y. 


for a better / measure of profit 


DIVISIONS o PRODUCTS 
Neptune Meter Co., Neptune Meters, Ltd liquid meters 
Revere Corporation of America aircraft instruments & wire 
Superior Meter Co., Inc. gas meters 
Hot Spot Detector Co., Inc. 
Electronic Signal Co., Inc 


temperature warning systems 


Voney & Credit 





toll collection equipment, electronic scales 


makes no explanation of its past actions. 
¢ A Contrast—This is in sharp contrast 
to the practice of other central banks, 
including the Federal Reserve in the 
U.S., which provides a detailed weekly 
statement, and a full review of all its 
decisions. 

Even more important, officials of the 
Bank of England do not follow the 
Fed's practice of briefing the press and 
making speeches about policy. On the 
contrary, its officials have a reputation 
for regarding themselves as high priests 
of central banking, and for preferring 
anonvmity. 

The London money market is still 
uncertain what change will mean. Most 
bankers feel that if they had more in- 
formation, they—and businessmen in 
gencral—could plan their lending opera- 
tions more successfully. But so far it 
is not clear whether the bank will pro- 
vide the kind of information that would 
serve as a guide to business or the banks. 

The decision to provide more in- 
formation is undoubtedly linked to the 
recent investigation into the charges 
that part-time directors of the bank had 
leaked the decision to increase the dis 
count rate last fall before the news 
was made public (BW —Dec.21°57,p26). 
Although the investigators exonerated 
the directors, their probings showed 
that the verv secretiveness of the bank 
led to a great many rumors about its 
operations. By providing more informa- 
tion, the bank is apparently seeking to 
cut down on the rumors. 
¢ Tie to Govenment—W hile Cobbold 
indicated that the bank would be less 
mysterious in its operations, he ruled 
cut anv “open mouth” policy such as 
the Fed has used at times. In Britain, 
where there is close cooperation be- 
tween the government and the bank, 
Cobbold felt that such a course would 
be dangerous. In his view, the bank 
should “‘devote more effort to advising 
and informing government than to 
building a separate, and perhaps rival, 
empire.” 

Cobbold pointed out that if mone- 
tary policy were the exclusive responsi- 
bility of the central bank, then a morc 
open course would be possible. But he 
made plain that the central bank 
should not speak out on economic 
matters that are the responsibility of 
clected government. 

It is probable that the Bank of Eng- 
land will confine itself to explaining 
monetary policy. But even in this field, 
it is expected to move slowly and to 
give no hints of probable action—speak- 
ing only of what has already occurred. 

British banking circles are impa- 
tiently waiting to find out just what the 
bank will disclose. Some bankers feel 
that even if the information is neg- 
ligible, any kind of disclosure will make 
the bank more sensitive to outside in- 
fluence. END 
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Needed: 





“General 
Practitioners’ 


in 








Today, you are deprived of the best and most economi- 
cal transportation because public policies place arti- 
ficial and severe restrictions upon the opportunity of 
any one form of transportation, such as railroads, to 
serve you by the use of other means of transportation, 


such as that by highway, waterway or airway. 

Yet, in other industries, diversification of products 
has become common, and has proved beneficial both 
to those industries and to the public. 

Why, then, shouldn't the public be allowed to bene- 
fit by diversification in transportation? 


Clearly, diversification would be to the advantage 


‘Transportation 


of the nation’s shippers. They could then arrange for 
their transportation through a single transport company 
which could utilize any or all means of carriage needed 
to do the particular job at hand most efficiently. That's 
why the railroads ask for removal of present artificial 


limitations 


They seek only the same opportunity as anyone « Ise 
to enter into other fields of transportation. Then they 
could become “general practitioners” in transportation 

using a wide variety of facilities to serve you and 
the nation more efficiently. 


Isn't this common sense 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











HELPS SATISFY AMERICA’S TASTE 


The Mogen David Wine Corporation of Chicago, with total capacity 
of over five million gallons, is among the country's largest. 

Here two Frick ammonia compressors cool 5,000 gallons of wine an 
hour from 70 to 18°F. A third Frick compressor holds a big cold storage 
room at 18°. Midwest Engineering and Equip. Co., Frick Sales-Represen- 
tatives in Chicago, made the installation. 

= (If you need any type of in- 

“+ dustrial or commercial cooling, 

call or write your nearest Frick 

&< Branch or Distributor today. 

% Offices are in principal cities 
= the world around. 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 1682 


CRICK 


WAYNESBORO. PENNA. U.S.A. 





Come on down 
and see us! 


More and more executives today are looking into 

the rapidly growing markets in Australia and New 

Zealand. If you're thinking about going to Australia or 

New Zealand, we'd like to send you copies of the A. N. Z. Bank 

Travellers’ Guides which give you valuable up-to-date information 

about the important centres that you'll be visiting. There are guides 

for Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth, Brisbane, Tasmania, Welling- 

ton, Auckland, Christchurch, Dunedin and each includes a street map. 

Merely tell us which ones you'd like and they'll be sent free. Write to: 
General Manager's Office 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
394/396, Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia 


Chief Manager's Office The Manager 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK L 
! IMIT 
196 Featherston Street, Wellington, New Zealand 71 Cornhill, London, E. C. 3, England ” 


AUSTRALIA ANP NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 


90 Money & Credit 





Study Finds Fed Lacking 
As Credit Controller 


A new study of recent credit policy 
by G. Rowland Collins and Marcus 
Nadler of New York University’s Insti- 
tute of International Finance casts 
doubt on the effectiveness of the Fed- 
eral Reserve's efforts. It suggests the 
need for a council of top government 
officials to ‘‘assist the Federal Reserve 
in formulating broad monetary policies 
and to effect a better coordination of 
policy among the different agencies.” 

[his proposal is not new, but the 
studv—entitled Limitations of Credit 
Control—does muster considerable evi- 
dence to show that the Fed’s policies 
are ineffective. It points out that the 
Fed's indirect and general controls have 
little influence over consumer credit 
or the activities of the non-bank insti- 
tutional investors that lend to industry. 

In appraising the Fed, the report de- 
clares that the money managers “must 
make decisions on the basis of incom- 
plete, and sometimes conflicting, sta- 
tistical data.” This has complicated 
the Fed’s job, but the study feels that 
its biggest mistakes have been in timing, 
rather than in direction. 

The authors specifically criticize the 
Fed for tightening credit last August 
and for being “too slow in reversing” 
its policy when the decline set in. 





MONEY & CREDIT BRIEFS 








Karl R. Bopp has been elected president 
of Philadelphia's Federal Reserve bank, 
succeeding Alfred H. Williams, who re- 
tired after serving in the post since 
1941. Bopp is a trained economist and 
has been vice-president of the bank. 
e 
A group of shareholders in Miami 
Beach Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
has filed suit to oust the new president 
and four new directors. ‘The officers 
were elected when the bank was _ re- 
organized after charges that the former 
officers had misapplied funds for their 
own profit (BW —Mar.1°58,p32). The 
suit claims that “illegal and unwar- 
ranted demands” were made on the 
Beach Federal and alleges that the new 
board and the officials of the Federal 
Ilome Loan Bank “‘acted in secret’’ and 
without the consent of shareholders. 
* 

Mutual savings banks report that any 
further moves to ease credit by the 
lederal Reserve will endanger the 34% 
rate that many now are paving on de- 
posits. Savings banks increased their 
deposits by $7-billion in 1957, and 
some feel that the rate increases were 
largely responsible. 
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PIPER PRESENTS THE 95f Vou e ~ 


WITH MORE POWER, MORE SPEED, MORE PAYLOAD 


More speed, more payload, added comfort are yours in the beau- 
tiful new 1958 Piper Apache—the world’s most popular twin- 
engine executive transport. New 160 horsepower engines, more 
powerful versions of the tried and proven Lycoming power plant, 
give the Apache a cruising speed of over 170 mph, 250 pounds 
increased payload, even better single engine performance. 


ee ee ee ey 








Built for business, the Apache speeds executive travel, lets you 
get much more done in far less time and with far greater travel 
ffexibility and relaxation. Well over 1,000 Apaches today are 
serving American business safely, efficiently, economically. Thanks 
to volume production — nearly equal to that of all other executive 
twins combined—the Apache represents a far lower investment, 
offers you reliable round-the-clock, twin-engine transportation at 
practical cost—transportation that pays off on the balance sheet. 


An investigation of how the Apache can serve your 
company might well indicate impressive savings in travel 
costs, increased executive efficiency, improved business. 
Your Piper sales representative will be happy to assist you 
in a realistic analysis. For his name and the new full-color 
Apache brochure, write Dept. 2-B, Piper Aircraft Corp., 
Lock Haven, Pa. 


BIG, ROOMY, QUIET CABIN 

With the biggest, roomiest cabin of any plane in its class, 
the Apache carries five people, full fuel and baggage (fifth 
seat optional). New reclining, individually adjustable seats 
are standard for 1958 with optional headrests for additional 
comfort. New beautiful interior styling of the spacious cabin, 
combined with amazingly quiet flight, puts Apache travel in 
the luxury class 

A demonstration flight, gladly arranged by your Piper 
dealer, will convince you. 


PIPPI | R. AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
LOCK HAVEN, PA. 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 









“We want clear, permanent 
_ photocopies—not alibis” 


Ne uw Products 


‘*We photocopy all kinds of material. Typewritten 
or printed text—pen, pencil and crayon longhand—even 
complicated illustrations—we use photocopies of them 
all. And, at times, we need to copy pages from books or 
magazines with no damage to the original. 

“We found the A. B. Dick photocopy duplicator meets 
all these requirements all of the time—not some of them 
some of the time. In less than a minute we can have a 
complete, black on white copy—a permanent copy that is 
easy-to-file and takes rough handling. Costs only a 
few pennies.”’ 

Why not see for yourself? For an eye-opening demon- 
stration and complete information call your distributor 
of A. B. Dick products. He’s listed under Duplicating 
Machines in the classified section of your phone book. 
Or simply mail the coupon. 


“A:B-DICK 


DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-38 
5700 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Please send me more information about the new process that means 


clear, permanent photocopies 
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German Slewing Crane 
Migrates to the U.S. 


This heavy construction crane, a 
West German invention, makes _ its 
American debut this month in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., where it will be put to 
work in the erection of a Sheraton hotel. 
It will also be used in the construction 
of the new Hilton hotel in Pittsburgh. 
Here it uses its lifting capacity (up to 
114 tons) to place a tower section in 
one move. 

The largest model of the crane stands 
332.7 ft. high and has a maximum lift- 
ing speed of 230 fpm.; all models can 
slew around in a full circle (twisting on 
a fixed axis) at speeds up to .8 rpm. The 
manufacturer claims the crane caa lift, 
lower, slew, travel, and luff (move its jib 
arm in and out) simultaneously; it trav- 
els on regular railroad tracks placed so it 
can scoot around the periphery of a 
building job. 

Operators’ control points are located 
on the base of the crane and at one of 
two alternate points on the tower. 
lower locations are from 30 to 145 ft. 
in the air, depending on the crane’s 
size. ‘The crane can also be operated 
by remote control from any point on 
the building or construction site. 

Moving the crane from job to job 
requires a heavy truck with rear cab 
steering, like those used by hook-and- 
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NEW WAY TO UPGRADE YOUR PRODUCTS: VINYL COATINGS 
For “leather-like” 


coverings for metal 
desk, file cabinets, 


Pleasant-to-touch, glare-reducing 
dashboard finished with a vinyl dispersion 
that creates its own patterns. 


For stamped, light-metal luggage; 
instrument cases; office-machine 


housings... 


and office 
appointments... 


Thin, leathery, “textured” finishes for metal 


Something new in metal finishing: 
leather-like, warm-to-the-touch fin- 
ishes that heat-cure to a textured fin- 
ish. It’s actually “texture in paint!” 
The base material: abrasion-resist- 
ant vinyl (of hard-wearing floor-tile 
fame) formulated as a dispersion for 
spray or dip coating. A single coat 
provides the complete finish. You can 
specify any shade or tone of color. 


Short heat-cure at moderate tem- 
peratures adheres the vinyl perma- 


nently to the metal. These vinyl- 
dispersion finishes are so flexible, 
adhere so tenaciously, that pre- 
finished sheet metal can be stamped 
to shape without need for final 
finishing. 

Write for sources of vinyl in liquid 
form for coating metal, glass, or 
wood. Get a head start on investi- 
gating the profitable ways to use 
these new, textured, leathery fin- 
ishes. Write today! 


Organie Chemicals Division 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dept. SP-2, St. Louis 24, Missouri 


Monsanto manufactures a wide 
variety of plasticizers and Opalon® 
resins for formulators of these 
high-quality vinyl dispersions. 


Monsanto 


Where Creative Chemistry Works Wonders for You 






































IN 1922—elevators in The Travelers 
home office were manually operated by 
means of a car switch inside the elevator. 
The elevator doors were opened and closed 
manually, The accuracy of leveling at the 
floors depended upon the skill of the 
attendant. 


IN 1946—modernized Westinghouse 
Elevators were automatically operated 
from pushbuttons in the car. Attendants 
were still required, however, to press the 
floor buttons and to initiate the closing of 
the power operated elevator doors. 


IN 1958.—The Travelers will have an 
entirely automatic elevator system, with- 
out attendants. The passengers themselves 
will press their floor buttons in the car and 
the doors will operate automatically with- 
out human supervision. Service rendered 
will be more efficient, faster—and even 
safer. 














The Travelers Insurance Companies home office group 
of buildings in Hartford, Connecticut, 

where you can test ride the new Westinghouse 
Operatorless Elevators with courteous 

Traffic Sentinel® Controlled Doors. 


Westinghouse ana THE TRAVELERS 


A proud association of 36 years 


The long association of The Travelers Insurance Com- 


panies and Westinghouse Elevator Division is one of 


which we are justly proud. Thirty-six years ago, the 
first 10 of 24 elevators of Westinghouse and acquired 
companies manufacture were installed in this famous 
Hartford, Connecticut, landmark. 

In 1946, all 24 elevators were modernized by West- 
inghouse with the latest elevator equipment of that 
particular time—Signal Control. 

Now in 1958, Westinghouse is again modernizing 
these elevators by installing a completely operarorless 
system with Selectomatic- Automatic Control, Auto- 
matic Traffic Pattern and Traffic Sentinel controlled 
doors. In addition to this current modernization con- 
tract, The Travelers has awarded Westinghouse still 
another contract for maintenance of this equipment. 
To assure maximum efficiency during this change- 


WESTINGHOUSE 


ELEVATORS 


over period, when some of the cars will be taken out 
of service, the Westinghouse Protective Maintenance 
contract has been made effective immediately. 

When completed, this group of buildings will have 
the most advanced type of elevator operation—com- 
parable in every way to any being installed in the 
newest monumental buildings. 

This confidence by The Travelers in Westinghouse 
has been made possible by continued progress in re- 
search and development, highest quality standards 
and dedicated service. Our customers are as proud of 
their equipment as we who designed, manufactured 
and installed it. 

For details on modernizing existing elevators—or 
installing elevators in new buildings—contact the 
Westinghouse Elevator Division representative near- 
est you. 


AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


You CAN BE SURE...1F rs Westi nghouse 


J98757BA 
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; ..a Customer “Plus” with | 
PLASTIC PLUGS AND CAPS 


S.S.Wuitt offer 


customers Maximum convenience. 


protectors your 
Besides giving your products FULL 
PROTECTION against shipping and 
handling damage, our plugs and 
caps are quick and EAsy 
MOVE by 


TO RE- 


hand and WiLL NOT 
SHRED. Your customers will appre- 
ciate these advantages and 
the thoughtfulness behind them. 
S.S.Wuite plastic plugs and caps 
are EASY TO INSTALL, too, saving 
you hours of production-line time! 
from: the 
QUALITY line of Rigid Acetate... 


the ECONOMY 


Iwo lines to choose 
line, at even lower 
cost, of flexible Elastoplastic 
Vinylite. A range of 
types and sizes. Write for samples 
and Bulletin PS708. 


LMibihite 


5.S.WHITE PLASTICS DIVISION 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
Western Office: 
1839 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6, Calif 


complete 
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ladder fire trucks, except for the largest 
model. That has its own prime mover 

It's called the Universal-Peine crane 
because it comes from Peine, Germany, 
is distributed by Universal Mfg 


Zclienople, Pa. 


and 
Corp., 





Cool Landing for Jets 


Liquid-cooled brakes are the latest 


offshoot of the jet age. The size of the 
new jets and their higher landing speeds 
makes them tougher to brake, and gen- 
crates a tremendous amount of heat in 
the bargain. This also is hard on the 
landing gear and brake linings. The 
new disc-type braking system pictured, 
developed bv B. F. Goodrich for the 
\ir Force, keeps braking temperatures 
down to about 500F. With a conven 
tional system these temperatures used 


to climb up over 2,000F. The new 
cool” system is expected to make some 
weight saving possible, too, because 


the braking components can be simpli- 
fied and the airplane redesigned to take 
idvantage of the simplifications. Good- 
rich expects to test the brake on the 
Boeing 707 jet transport as well as Air 
lorce planes 


New Fluorocarbons 


Pont’s 


Viton, du new fluorocarbon 
clastomer—a rubberlike svnthetic—is go- 


ing into commercial production at a 
new plant in Deepwater, N. J. It will 
be marketed in two grades, Viton A 
ind Viton A-HV, differing mostly in 
viscosity, at a of about 
lb 


ihe clastomer is a white 


price S15 a 
translucent 
as supplied by du 
Pont to product manufacturers. Its heat 
resistance and chemical inertness ap 
proach those of Teflon, du Pont’s tetra- 
Auorocthvlene resin; its mechanical 
properties are much like those of Neo- 
prene, and its tensile strength is about 
GRS 
rubber), 


rubbery substance 


the same as 
thet 


crature 


(conventional syn 
3,000 psi. at room tem- 
Viton is a copolymer of hexa- 
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RENO TO PY OR NADE TO ORDER 





Is the high cost of financing delaying 
your expansion program? It needn't. 
Low-cost financing programs offered by 


‘| communities in our service area are the 


answer to your problem. They enxble 
you to occupy either an easily adaptable 
building now available or move into a 
new plant made to your order. In either 
dollars ahead in 


case, you will be 


operating costs. 
For details on available sites, plants and 
financing write 
Area Development Department * Room 1006 


WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 


in" 
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vy Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations— 
Spotlighted by Color 





vy Facts at a glance Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

vy Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

r Ideal for Production, Traffic, inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc 

yy Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 


Over 250,000 in Use 
Complete price $4950 including cards 
FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. B-200 
Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
55 West 42nd Street © New York 36,N. Y. 
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HERE'S PROOF... 





GLOVE COSTS 
REDUCED 43% 


ye JOREAC 
COST-REDUCTION PLAN 


Customer: well-known manufacturer 
of aircraft parts. Operation: strip 
steel stamping. This is just one of 
scores of Jomac Cost-Reduction Plan 
case histories we can show 
Write for ““Evidence”’ booklet shown 
below. Get proof that this plan can 


work for you, too! 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 


Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, Ind. 
In Canada: Safety Supply Company, Toronto 
In Europe: North-Jomac Ltd., London, W1 


you. 





we — oe 
| | 
| JOMAC INC., Dept. A, | 
| Philadelphia 38, Pa. | 
Send us a copy of your “Evidence” booklet 
| Have a representative contact us : 
| Name | 
| | 
| Company | 
| | 
| Address | 
| 
| City State | 
| 
Tsai enevotia:tiesignsatbasamesiniailiumiptiachiageaciibs = 
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fluoropropylene and vinylidine fluorid¢ 

Outstanding features of the materia’ 
are its chemical resistance and high 
temperature strength. Du Pont claims 
Viton is superior to. silicone clas 
tomers in these respects. Like all elas 
tomers, it loses strength as temperatures 
rise, but not drastically. Viton com 
pounds with a strength of 3,000 psi. at 
room temperature still measure 1,000 
psi. at 300F. Viton will resist becoming 
brittle for 2,400 hours or more at 4001 
and for 24 hours at 600F. It will burn 
at high temperatures, but won't support 
combustion. 

Chemical resistance is usually 
ured by a matcrial’s volume increas« 
when exposed. Viton’s increase is low 
ranging from 0.4°% under JP-5 jet fuel 
to 16% for red fuming nitric acid. It’s 
resistant to oils and many fuel mixtures. 

One of the first uses for the clasto 
mer is as an oil seal in the new line of 
lord trucks. It will have many military 
applications because of resistance to 
rocket and jet fuels; du Pont also ex 
pects to market it for use in fuel cells, 
mechanical molded goods, tubing, dia 
phragms, O-rings, and coateg fabrics. 

More news on the fluorocarbon front 
comes from Joclin Mfg. Co., Walling 
ford, Conn., which has developed a 
new flexible material called NI-X. It’s 
a film made by modifving and building 
up lavers of ‘Teflon and Kel-l? (Minne 
sota) Mining’s fluorochloro-resin) — in 
thicknesses of 1/20,000 in. NP-X will 
cndurc temperatures without 
tiffening or softening and 
suitable for high-temperature jet en 
gine cnvironments and = sub-zero 
peratures of high-altitude flving 

Joclin will make it into bladders, tank 
liners, and pressure equalizers on a cus 
tom order basis at from 
$50 to over $1,000, depending on siz« 


mCas 


extreme 
is therefor 


tem 


prices ranging 
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A machine now bcing tested cuts an 
hourly 30 tons of mixed steel scrap into 
equal lengths, adjustable in 6-in. incre 
ments from 6-4S in Bir 
weighs about 335,000 Ib.. is two 


machin 
ind a 
half stories high, and develops 600-ton 
Phe maker Ma 
Cost 


pressure is Clearing 


chine Corp ibout $152,250 
> 
“Spare tire in a can” is what the manu 


facturer calls a new package of Vreon 


in. an acrosol can (like a shaving 
“bomb’’). ‘The maker savs it will inflate 
an average-sized tire to 22 Ib. from 
zero in 6 sec., and can double as a fire 


extinguisher, since Freon both deprives 
a fire of air and lowers the surrounding 
temperature (it’s cold cnough to give 
vou frostbite). Manufacturer: Liquid 
Glaze, Inc., 704 Sheridan St., Lansing, 
Mich. Cost: $2.50 














It’s the rare businessman who does not 
at times hover, uncertain as to his best 
course. ADL, with its combination of 
capabilities, ranging from laboratory 
research to company evaluations, helps 
you on your way. Write today for our 
helpful booklet, “Problem Solving.” 


A_iG~ 


9) 
Arthur D. Little, Jnc. 


Consultants to Industry since 1886 
32 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 


Also, San Francisco « Los Angeles « Chicago 
Washington « New York « San Juan e Edinburgh 
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{lready at work in manv industries, the 
probing “eve” of television may soon 
extend the range of man’s vision—via 
into the vase reaches 
of outer space. Helping make this possible 
are dependable, precision-made Mallory 
components, 


rocket-borne ¢ ameras 


a closed-circuit television helps industry see 


where formerly it was too dangerous... too 
inaccessible or time consuming... or just plain 
impossible. In chemical and explosives plants, steel 
mills, atomic energy projects, banks and dozens of 


other applications, it keeps a watchful, time-and- 
labor-saving eye on equipment and processes to 
increase efliciency, cut costs, insure maximum pro- 
ductivity and safety. 


Still to come butealready in the planning stage are 
rockets that will earry television cameras out bevond 
the range of the earth’s atmosphere ee extending 


man’s vision deep into outer space and helping to 


prepare the way for man, himself, 





Whereas the home TV set owner accepts dependable 
operation as a welcome convenience, in industrial 
and scientific applications it becomes an absolute 
“must.” To assure unfailing performance, set manu- 
facturers use Mallory precision components— 
capacitors, resistors and controls that team up to 
carry out the complex job of putting a good picture 
ona r\ screen. 


This is but one of the many ways in which Mallory— 
the company at home in tomorrow—is serving the 
Nation’s growth industries with precision produc ts 
and broad experience in the important fields of elec- 


tronics, electrochemistry and specialized metallurgy. 


MALLORY 


SERVING INDUSTRY WITH THESE PRODUCTS: 





Electromechanical » Resistors, Switches, Tuning Devices, Vibrators 
Electrochemical « Capacitors, Mercury and Zine-Carbon Batteries 
Metallurgical « Contacts, Special Metals, Welding Materials 


P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 














FINANCE 
As Freight Haulings Rise... 





... Truckers Take a Bigger Share 


Percent of All Intercity Freight Traffic 
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But Nobody Makes Much Money 


Truckers are taking business away from the railroads 


in ever greater volume. But profit margins are tiny, because 


operating costs are so high. 


seasoned, 

When the stock of McLean Truck- 
ing Co. of Winston-Salem, N. C., be- 
gan trading on the New York Stock 
lxchange in early January, the entire 


trucking industry felt a lift of pride. 
lor McLean is the first of the nation’s 
truck lines to be listed on the Big Board 
in the industry's +0 vears, and the recog- 
nition is welcome. 

\s an industry, the truckers are mak 
ing themselves felt in the freight-haul 
ing business (charts Thev are 
steadily cating into the railroads’ share 


above) 


of intercity freight, adding to the rails’ 
troubles (BW —Nov.16°57,p77 But, 
as companies, few are able to make 


much impression in the investment 
world. It’s an industry of small units. 

¢ Industry Structure—The — trucking 
business mav not alwavs be that wav. 
As it matures, there are signs of con 
solidation in which the one-man outfits 
merge into bigger companies. 

W hen vou get right down to it, the 
trucking industry accounts for only a 
small fraction of the trucks that ride 
the roads. ‘There are 10-million trucks 
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Until trucking stocks are 


investors won’t be enthusiastic. 


on the highways, not counting those 
owned by the various government units, 
but more than half are operated by 
companies as part of their own busi 
And another 30% are owned 
and operated by farmers. Only 1.5 
million trucks carry freight for profit 
Of these, a mere 
der regulation by the 
merce Commission 
carrving on a 
business 
with 


nesses. 


500,000 come un 
Interstate Com 
as Common carriers 
regular transportation 
at posted rates and dealing 
all comers. The other million are 
cither exempt from ICC control, be 
cause thev carry agricultural products 
or are classed by the ICC as contract 
carricrs, hauling loads only for shippers 
who hire them. 

The 500,000 trucks in common-cat 
ner service are operated by 15,000 com 
panies. ICC classifies only 900 of them 
as Class I carriers with annual 
revenues of $1-million or more. 
¢ Making Bigger Ones—If the trend 
toward amalgamation continues as in 
the postwar vears, the number of Class 
1 truckers will Most of the 


those 


IMCTCASC 








present list started as one-man busi- 
nesses in the early 1930s 
In those days, there was little or no 


control of the industrv—each carrier 
charged what he could get. lederal 
regulation came in the Motor Carnet 


Act of 1935, and the industry began 
shaking down into an orgamzed busi 
ness, with formal rate schedules, safety 
rules, and promotion budgets 

\fter the war, many of the 
operators began worrving about inheri 
tance taxes and about the increasing 
problem of financing the growth of 
their businesses. So many of them sold 
cut or combined forces in new corpora 
tions, building up some of the industry's 
larger, companies. 


smaller 


|. Rail-Truck Battle 


Railroads still haul the biggest share 
of intercity freight. But, as the 
their share has declined steadily 
since the war, while the common-carrict 
trucks are gaining. 

Kinal figures for 1957 haven't 
tabulated officially yet, but 


( harts 
show, 


been 
estimates 


give ICC-regulated trucks a_ record 
19.30 of the long-haul freight, com- 


pared with 18.8% in the previous vear. 
Meanwhile, the rails sagged from 48.5% 
to 47.2% 
lreight revenue of the Class | 
virtually all the rail freight 


rails 


TOV CHILI 
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there is—just about equaled that of the 
previous year, at $8.9-billion, but only 
because of rate increases during the 
year. The common-carrier truckers, 
however, rang up an estimated 6% gain 
in revenue, from about $5.8-billion 
in 1956 to around $6.2-billion last 
year. 
¢ Competitive Edge—In this competi- 
tion, as in the railroads’ own rivalry with 
inland waterways 50 or 75 years ago, 
the truckers have the edge in speed 
and flexibility. As soon as a truck is 
loaded, it can roll, without having to 
wait for a dozen or a hundred other 
units to be loaded, as with a freight 
train. It often offers quicker deliverv— 
an important consideration for cus- 
tomers who want to keep inventories 
low. 

Of course, trucks can’t haul most 
bulk commodities as cheaply as_ rails. 
But they aren't keen to do so, anyway. 
They're after the high-value shipments, 
where they can price their services com- 
petitively, vet build up the volume to 
cut their unit costs and begin to make 
some money. 












ll. Slim Profit Margin 


The trucking industry has a parallel 
in the airlines in the wav both have ex- 
panded gross revenues at the expense 
of the railroads—the airlines taking the 
passenger business, and the truckers the 
freight—vet neither has been able to 
carry its revenue gain into an increase 
of profits. All through the trucking in- 
dustry, earnings are thin and erratic. 

In 1956, the most recent vear for 
which figures are available, operating 
costs took 96¢ of every revenue dollar, 
leaving little margin for management 
error or unexpected setbacks. 

For example, Associated Transport, 
Inc., one of the biggest operators on the 
Eastern Seaboard, boosted gross revenue 
from $52.6-million in 1956 to an esti- 
mated $54-million last vear. Its net 
after-tax earnings rose onlv from $218.- 
000 to $245,000—and preferred divi- 
dends of $236,940 absorbed nearly all 
of that. 
¢ Costs Add Up—As with the railroads, 
labor costs make up the biggest single 
expense item on the truckers’ books— 
about 54% of gross revenues. 

Pacific Intermountain Express Co., 
which serves chiefly the West and Mid- 
west, reports that its average pay per 
employee has almost doubled since 
1950. In its 1956 report to the ICC, 
the company listed 36 executives in the 
$10,000-and-up salary bracket—and also 
43 line-haul drivers who likewise topped 

Pouring stainless steel $10,000 (BW—Jun 22’57,p168). 





a The"H M Harper Company 


\ \ a oe "| sbapestcag, =a . Fuel costs have also nearly doubled 
Wen 1 hy agama 8 J since the war. Cost of servicing and re- 
\\ moe 1. * I | sgt Se pairs hasn't risen so steeply but has 
{{ ~/ 1 | — = nevertheless increased enough to hurt. 
f “is oe 177 Costs of terminal operations per ton of 
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intercity freight have tripled since the 
war. And equipment costs five times 
as much today—not for the same vehicle 
but for the vehicle that is required by 
competition. The trucker bought a 
$2,000 trailer in 1946; today he pays 
above $10,000. 

l'axes are a big item, too. Govern- 
ment figures show that trucks pay about 
one-third of all highway user taxes, 
though they account for only one-fifth 
of all vehicle-miles. Truckers say this 
is too big a share; some other users say 
it isn’t enough, considering wear and 
tear on the roads by heavy trucks. 

Common-carrier truckers are vexed, 
too, by a 3% federal tax on their bill- 
ings, while private and for-hire truckers 
escape this levy. It helps swing business 
to the contract carriers, the regulated 
truckers say. 


lll. Investment Interest 


\s long as trucking companies are 
small and profit margins even smaller, 
investors won’t flock to buy stock. Yet 
the trends in the freight competition 
are drawing more attention, while sev- 
cral trucking companies arc getting in- 
terested in the securities markets. Since 
1951, more than 25 companies have 
sold stock to the public, though inter- 
est of investors is currently confined to 
about 15 stocks. 

Some of these 15 companies can 
boast revenues in excess of $50-million 
a vear, but few are listed on the ex- 
changes. Conservative investors aren’t 
yet ready to regard them as “seasoned,” 
and most trucking stocks at todav’s 
prices offer vields of 6% to 64%, or 
cven more 
e¢ Leading the Way—Truckers issue 
stock primarily to finance their new 
equipment for a growing business. The 
smaller outfits either can’t raise money 
this wav or can’t afford to, and this 
difficulty is another spur toward mergers 
in the industrv. 

\s a cash operation (ICC rules re 
quire that bills be rendered within 14 
davs of the shipment), trucking offers 
the advantage of a minimum burden of 
accounts receivable \s a service in 
dustry, it also has no occasion to tic 
up money in inventories So some 
trucking stocks have performed better 
under recession conditions than the 
market as a whole, and _ particularly 
better than the rail group 

Interstate Motor Freight Svstem, for 
cxample, closed last week at $16.37 bid, 
its high for both 1957 and 1958. Den 
ver-Chicago Trucking Co., Inc., has 
also behaved better than the market as 
a whok At $20.25 a share, Denver 
Chicago stands less than 15% below 
its 1957 high, compared with a drop of 
18%-plus for Standayl & Poor's daily 
industrial index and about 30% for 
S&P’s rail index. END 





4 A ~ i E Pa Corrosion-resistance starts here 


MeVavaw ows" ! » 


CARE... from 
molten metal to finished fastening 


In its Metals Division, Harper melts the ingredients 
of the stainless steels, brasses, bronzes, and now high- 
temperature alloys, into the proper alloy—and makes 
the ingots which are extruded into wire and bar and 
then drawn to exact size needed for bolts, nuts, 
screws, rivets, and washers (special parts, too). 

In its Bolt Division, Harper manufactures all stand- 
ard fastenings — and designs and produces special 
component parts that can be produced by cold or 
hot forging methods. 

For 35 years Harper has been the recognized leader 
in the corrosion-resistant fastening industry. The 
metals knowledge and the fastenings knowledge that 
Harper has gained—coupled with the in-service know]l- 
edge of its nationwide Distributors—results in a val- 
ued source of supply for you. 

Harper works for you. But Harper does still more. 
Harper provides through its strategically located Dis- 
tributors complete stocks of all corrosion-resistant 
fastenings. So whether you need a box of small screws 
or a carload of big bolts, call your nearby Harper 
Distributor, where you will get immediate availability 
of the world’s finest corrosion-resistant fastenings. — 


Discaloy bolts being removed from 1800° molten salt bath 


THE H.M.HARPER COMPANY 
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Kansas Credit Row 


Attorney general seeks 
to bring Commercial Credit 
Corp.'s “time” sales under 
state’s usury laws. 


Commercial Credit Corp., one of the 
nation’s major auto finance companies, 
and the attorney general of Kansas are 
locked in a court battle that might 
radically change the structure of in- 
stallment selling in the state. 

The key issue is whether CCC is a 
lending agency. Heretofore, a majority 
of states, including Kansas, have taken 
the position that installment or “time” 
sales are not loans. Kansas’ attorney 
general, John Anderson, Jr., is asking 
a district court to rule that such sales 
NEW are loans. If this happens, then these 
snntent transactions will fall within the province 
Electric of the state’s usury laws, which place 
Clearance a limit of 3% a month (or 36% a year) 
on interest charged for loans. At the 
present time, there is no limit on time 
sales in Kansas and more than 25 other 
states. 

CCC contends that it doesn’t lend 
anything at all, but purchases condi- 
tional sales contracts from dealers at a 


NOW...eEvEN LOWER-COST NEW discount. This enables the dealers to 
FIGURING WITH THE NEW — get their money right away, and install- 


ment buvers make time payments to 
the finance company until they're paid 


OO! Y ) Pto! Y eter ® Possible Impact—The case is being 
® 


watched closely by other finance com- 
panies in Kansas. 


” 
LJ os Co ry) Q : | co heir interest stems from the fact 


that the stakes in the battle are large. 
WITH NEW SPEED-UP FEATURES Anderson is readying similar suits 
against some of the other major finance 
It's the cost per calculation that counts! The Customatic Comptometer’s famous companies. And the finance fraternity 
features, augmented by new advancements, enable you to get more. and better work feels that if it loses in Kansas, other 
Gone, at ott less cost. states might initiate suits. The finance 
companies say that under many state 
usury laws they would find it nearly 


, ‘ impossible to operate because they 
New Eye-ease colors—and all the other famous Comptometer features: Accuracy . 7%. « _ } ove a 
oO larg ough to cov 
Key—insures complete registration; giant-size, easy-to-read numerals; Direct-Action ° uldn't ct — to cover their 
Keys for speedy answers (no intermediate operations); and many others for greatest business costs. ; 
operating ease, economy and time-saving efficiency. A number of states that do not view 
Let us prove this in your office FREE. the finance companies as lending agen- 
Now lease any Comptometer business machine on a nationwide leasing plan through cies, NC\ ertheless contr 1 their activities 
Comptometer offices. through legislation. These states con- 
sider installment sales a separate class of 
transaction and limit their terms and 
conditions and some have placed a ceil- 
ing on charges to time buvers. 
COMPTOMETER CORPORATION ae eee came Buyer 
1733 N. Paulina St, Chicago 22, Illinois This week, Atty. Gen. Anderson and 
C Arrange free office trial for me on: CCC argued over Anderson’s motions 
) Send me literature on to (1) stop CCC from doing business 
0 yr — — in the state until the basic issue is 
omptometer Comptograph “ P 5 : . 
settled, and (2) appoint a receiver to 
ne 1 Comptometer Commander =e .) PI it rec rt 
take over CCC’s assets in the state dur- 
+ Name : ; ‘ 
~ ing the interim, 
Comptometer Comptograph “220M"— | Comptometer Commander— insures ac- -_ rhe lower court ruling is almost cer- 


with new multiplication key— more curacy in dictation. Lifetime Mag- Address. tain to land in the Kansas Supreme 
features than any other 10-key netic belt saves far more than ma- : 


listing machine. Mail coupon. chine costs. Try it today, FREE. ES. eee Court for final determination. END 


(CB Bh Bl eS eS ee ee ee 2 


NEW 
Customatic 
Key Control 


New Customatic Key Control. Instantly sets to individual touch. Built-in floating 
action stops finger-fatigue. 


New Instant Electric Clearance. Touch the bar—dials are instantaneously cleared. 
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How to open doors and find money 
... thanks to Air EXpress with Extra-Fast Delivery! 


Hear about the Californian who dared to dig for gold 
in — Florida? 

From his plant in the West, this manufacturer bid on 
the job of custom-designing door locks for a fabulous 
Miami hotel. He had to race against an early opening 
. .. outservice local competition . .. stretch the hours to 
cover plans, changes, and shipment across the continent. 
Yet this manufacturer locked up the business by using 
Air EXpress every step of the way. 


That’s the beauty of Air EXpress. It multiplies your 
chances to open doors, and close sales anywhere in the 
country. For Air EXpress is the only complete door-to- 
door air shipping service to thousands of U. S. cities 
and towns. It offers you extra-fast pick-up with 13,500 
trucks, many radio controlled — plus 10,212 daily sched- 


uled flights—plus a nationwide private wire system. 
Yet, sending most of these shipments Air EXpress is 
inexpensive. For instance, 10 pounds, San Francisco 
to Miami, with overnight delivery, costs only $9.54 
door-to-door! Explore all the facts. Call Air EXpress. 


L_y—. 
LAUR? BR ULESS 


GETS THERE FIRST via U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


CALL AIR EXPRESS &. .. division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 





FREE YODER BOOKS 

OFFER “KNOW-HOW” 

on > ROLL FORMING 
- TUBE MAKING 
* SLITTING 


COLD-ROLL FORMING 


Structural, ornamental and | 

tubular shapes from stock up to 
"thick. Surface finish, uni- 

formity, stock selection and char- 

acteristics, plating problems, 

production costs, end uses 

and applications. Auxiliary 

automatic operations 

including perforating, 

notching, welding, 

coiling, embossing. 

88 pages, fully 

charted and 

illustrated. 


PIPE AND TUBE MAKING 


Ferrous or non-ferrous, electric 
weld, resistance and induction or 
gas types. Small or large diame- 
ter. Tooling, welding, stock 
ranges personnel training, 
quality and tolerance con- 

trol, speeds, power con- 
sumption, annual pro- 

luction rating charts. 

64 pages, fully 

illustrated. 


SLITTING 


Operating techniques, time 
studies, analyses of operating 
cycles, coil handling, scrap 
lisposal, selection of slit- 
ters and setting up of 
slitting lines, including 

coilers and recoilers. 
Advantages of slit- 

ting and how to 

profit. 

point’. 76 pages, / 

fully illustrated 4 
inyorallof these 

books are free upon 

requests. Send for your copies 
today ... Ask for them by title. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. © Cleveland 2, Ohio 


comput¢ 
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New Corporate Financing 
1957 was the biggest year ever. . . 


Billions of Dollars 





14 











© 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


... Due to zooming 
utility money needs... 


Billions of Dollars 
14 











UTILITIES 


0 
1948 


Dota: Securities & Exchonge Commission. 


An 18% Rise 


Corporate new issues were 
led by the utilities and proceeds 
went chiefly to pay for new plant 
and equipment. 

Sales of new securities 


soared to a new high last vear (charts). 
Bv Securities & Exchange Commission 


corporate 


BONDS & NOTES 


1953 1954 1955 1956 


.-. Mainly to supply 
new plant facilities 


Billions of Dollars 
14 











PLANT & EQUIPMENT 


© Business ween 


From 56 


reckoning, thev reached $12.9-billion, 
topping the old record set the year 
before by $2-billion, or 18%. 

Ihe biggest sales were recorded once 
more by the utilities group—the com- 
panies that provide electricity, gas, 
water, and communications. With a 
mighty boost from AT&T’s $500-mil- 
lion of bond sales, the utilities reached 
a $5.4-billion figure—a rise of $1.5-bil- 
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Business builders... 


new prestige-styled ‘58 Dodge Power Giants 


...4-way leaders of the 


That’s a lot to expect—one truck that leads all four 
ways. But your new, budget-priced Dodge Power 
Giant does just that. For Dodge is the handsome 
husky that’s designed to turn more heads 
shoulder more cargo... cover more ground . . . and 
whittle more costs than any other low-priced hauler 
afloat this year. And with good reason: 


1. Dodge leads in Styling with rich chrome 
grilles, smart dual headlights, bold new lines that 
echo your own pride in your business every time 
your Dodge truck spins through town! 


2. Dodge leads in Power. . . actually delivers up to 
27.5% more horsepower than other popular-priced 
models. Cross-town or cross-country—here’s bonus 
power that trims engine wear, lets you set schedules 
with a stop watch! 


3. Dodge leads in Payload .. 


. with capacities that 


low-priced 3! 


let you haul up to '; more cargo per load than other 
low-priced makes. You save trips 
. +. save money. 


save time 


4. Dodge leads in Economy. . . with low prices 
plus exclusive Power-Dome V-8 engines that min 
imize carbon deposits to give you full power 
top mileage—on regular gasoline. 


and 


Make no mistake: The ’58 Power Giant you choose 
—V-8 or Six—is much more than a new truck. It’s 
a new kind of truck . . . and it’s priced to be yours! 
May we prove it to you? Just visit your Dodge 
dealer for a convincing test drive ... and get his 
special Dodge Truck 40th-Anniversary deal! 


plejeteci-= 


PowerGiants 
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Cie Fe cuminum chairs by Globe-Wernicke 
put you on top of the world ! 


Confident and comfortable is the way you'll feel in a So give yourself a rest, a Fine-Rest by Globe-Wernicke 
Fine-Rest aluminum chair. You'll be able to do more work Fine-Rest . America’s standard of business seating. Ask 
with less fatigue you ll feel fit as a fiddle at five. The your Globe-Wernicke dealer* for a copy of our free illus- 
rugged No-Sag springs and deep foam-rubber cushioning trated brochure... or write us direct, Dept. A-3. 
of this roomy. executive chair give you sure, fatigue-free 


Support Just-right height adjustme nts allow you to select 
comfort. G/W Fine-Rest chairs, handsomely 


crafted of sturdy aluminum, will give you a lifetime of deep 





itisfaction and dependable service There’s a Fine-Rest 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


chair to seat everyone in your organization in the largest 
irrayv ol decorator colors available anvwhe re, 


* Dealers list "ages’’ under “Office Furnitu 
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lion, or 38%. These sales by the utili- 


ties made up 42% of the entire total j she . 3 be 
. . pee Be, a vies 
of corporate financing; in 1955 and “ al 


1956, the figure had been just a bit 
over 33%. 

¢ Less Gain—Manufacturing compa- 
nies—including mining—also set a new 
record with $4.5-billion in new-issue 
offerings. But here the increase was 
less spectacular than with the utilities. 
The gain over 1956 was a mere 10%, 
while the manufacturing — flotations 
slipped to 35% of the corporate total, 
from the similar 38 ratio evidenced 
the vear before. 

New issues for the financial and real 
estate group actually declined last year, 
for the second vear in a row, despite 
the busy use of the new issues market 
that was made by one of the group's im- 
portant subdivisions, the sales financing 
companies. All told, the group ac 
counted for only 14% of new issues 
last vear, compared with 19% in 1955 
and 17% in 1956 
¢ Switch to New Plant—As it has been 
all through the postwar period, the 
lion’s share of the nation’s new cor- 
porate financing went for new plant 
and equipment. Financing for these 
capital expenditures hit a peak of 71% 

about $9-billion—of the proceeds of 
all new security sales last vear. In 1956, 
the highest previous year, only $6.7- 
billion, or 63°, of the new money 
from security offerings went into capi- 
tal spending. 

Conversely, the volume of new se- 
curity offerings designed to augment 
working capital dropped $100-million 
from the vear before, to a new total Clear skies ahead on the profit front, too: not only do 


of $2.8-billion. That was only 22% of Buell Dust Collection Systems help public relations 
the new issues total, compared with 





Stack at major Eastern utility: boiler at full load, 
Buell Dust Collector in operation, 


( 


Clear skies ahead 


26% for the 1955 period and 28% for and employee morale... eight out of ten installations 
1956. pay for themselves in just a few years! 

¢ Debt Issues Favored—In this time ’ 

of high corporate tax rates, bonds and Expert Buell engineers can analyze your dust recovery 
notes continued more markedly than needs. Decades of experience in field and laboratory 


ever to be favored as the medium of 
financing. They accounted for 78% 
of all securities sold last vear, up from 
73% the vear before contract. 

By percentage, common stock offer- 
ings showed a decline in over-all impor ; 
tance—from 22% of all flotations in booklet, “The Collection and Recovery of Industrial 


1955 and 21% in 1956 to only 19% Pa Dusts.” Just write to Dept. 30-C, Buell 


and hundreds of installations back up every recommen- 
dation. Performance standards are written into every 


For more information, send for a copy of the reference 


last vear. Nevertheless, their volume Engineering Company, Inc., 123 William 


rose for the third straight vear to $2.5 : 
billion, the highest since 1929. Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Private placements climbed to $4- 
billion, their highest dollar volume in 
historv, but they accounted for only 
31° of all new issues, compared with 
36% in 1956 and well above 40% in 
the late 1940s and early “50s 

[he important utility group particu 
larly turned away from private place 
ments. Last vear, only 17% of the 


utilities’ huge volume of new securi- 

ties went directly to institutional mecnanicat Ti, tward S04 
es went direc — ene Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 
vestors; in 1956, about 24° was pri A... ; 
vately financed. END fecrricAL PUYIST COLLECTION SYSTEMS 
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Gold Bond 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


This man 
is a noise-reduction expert 





It’s his business to install ceilings that make offices quieter and 
better-looking. 

He sees that the job is done quickly (sometimes over a week- 
end) and he sees that it’s done right. And within your budget. 

He’s one of over 100 Gold Bond Acoustical Contractors. He 
chose us because he was convinced there was no better, wider line 
of acoustical materials. We chose him because he is an expert, 
with a proven record in his field. 

If you are considering an acoustical ceiling (and perhaps it’s 
time you did ), call the Gold Bond® Acoustical Contractor in your 
area. He'll be glad to sit down with you, ex- 
amine your needs, and answer your ques- 
tions. Write us for his name, or look in the 
Yellow Pages under “Acoustical Contractors.” 







Find your Gold Bond 
Acoustical Contractor 


in the 
“Yellow Pages” 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
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Wall St. Talks... 


. . . about a British view 
of business . . . short selling 
. . . Lehman Bros.’ plan... 
Big Board fees . . . specula- 
tors’ new pet. 


A Briton looks at business. Sir George 
Bolton, chairman of the Bank of Lon- 
don & South America, savs that the 
world-wide economic boom has ended 
and that “commodities are not going to 
be sold in greater quantities or at high 
prices for a long time to come.” In- 
stead, he warns, we will see “abundance, 
smaller profit margins, and fierce trade 
competition” with “profits . . . more 
difficult than in the past.” 


There’s considerable short selling, 
brokers sav. Steels, motors, rails, and 
chemicals continue to be the favorite 
targets, with much of the short selling 
reportedly being done by the inexperi 
enced. 


Lehman Bros., the Street investment 
banker, is thinking of sponsoring and 
managing a new open-end trust. In 
1929, the firm set up Lehman Corp., 
which it has managed into one of the 
most successful closed-end trusts. 


Higher fees on the Big Board are 


being considered. Possible moves in 
clude higher commission — rates—last 


upped in November, 1953—and imposi- 
tion of new fees for such services as 
the maintaining of inactive trading ac 
counts 


The newest speculative pet is Po 
laroid Corp., maker of photographic 
equipment and materials for polarizing 
light. The stock, which is paving only 
5¢ quarterly, shot up on Monday to 
$61, a figure that (1) equaled 42 times 
1957 earnings, (2) was 142° above the 
1957 low, and (3) beat the 1958 low 
by 40%. Brokers sav the rise has been 
caused in part by buving by frightened 
shorts, plus rumors that earnings are 
going up sharply and that the company 
has perfected a glareless headlight. 


The steel industry has cut its esti- 
mate of 1959 production down to 95- 
million tons, 16% below last vear and 
67% under capacity, according to 
Standard & Poor's. Last week's output 
was down to 52.8% of capacity, lowest 
this year except for one week in Febru- 
ary. 


Here’s a market factor that should be 
borne in mind, according to a shrewd 
Streeter: The bulls may be right in 
claiming that investors are resigned to 
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Save up to 25% 
CEL MISS KS 





Rotary Oildraulic’ is the most practical elevator for rises up to 60 feet 


Let the money-saving magic of hydraulics power the elevators 
in your new or remodeled building. The modern Rotary Oil- 
draulic Elevator for rises to 60 feet brings you a new high in 
dependability, quality and economy. Here's how: 

Economy — Oildraulic Elevators are pushed up from below by 
a powerful hydraulic plunger . . . not pulled from above. With 
no overhead machinery, there’s no need for an expensive, 
unsightly elevator penthouse or heavy load-bearing shaft side- 
walls. You save on construction costs. 


Dependability—The hydraulic operating mechanism is ex- 
tremely simple and dependable. All adjustments are made on 


one easily accessible control unit. Maintenance is minimized. 


Quality—Velvet-smooth Oiidraulic Elevators are available 
to your specifications with any type of control system. Opera- 
tion may be with or without attendant. Freight or passenger 
types, 1000 to 100,000 Ibs. capacities. 


Over 100,000 Rotary Oildraulic Elevators and Lifts, installed 






Mail for helpful 
information > 





and serviced by a national distributor organization, are now 
in use. Mail coupon‘for more information or look for “Rotary 
Oildraulic” under “Elevators” in your phone book. 


ROTARY LIFT COMPANY 
Division of the Dover Corporation 
Memphis, Tenn.—Chatham, Ontario 


@ The award-w ng Nortl 
western Mutua Insurance 
Building, Los 
signed by Archi 
J. Neutt s one of the many 
beautiful 
tures using Rotary Osldraulic 


Elevators. 


Oildraulic Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


Rotary Lift Co 
1114 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn 


¢ | J 
Send information on passenger freight elevators to: 


Name 


Addré Ss 




















TO 22 STATES 


and the District of Columbia 


$ B&O 8702 


George E. Dove, Manager Railroad Trailer Service 
Baltimore 1, Md. Phone LExington 9-0400 


Constantly — better! 
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the many steep drops in first-quarter 
earnings compared with a year ago. 
The question is, are they also prepared 
psychologically for the accompanying 
slender—or none-at-all—coverage of div- 
idends? The Streeter points out that 
the dividend picture is going to be 
much more drab than in the already 
worrisome last quarter of 1957 (BW— 
Feb.2258,p64). 
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Earmings of the Class 1 rails withered 
to $26-million in January, 41% under 
the same month in 1957, according to 
Assn. of American Railroads estimates. 
Most Wall Street rail analysts expect 
February to be even worse; business was 
poor anyway, and widespread bad 
weather added to costs. 

- 
Retail store failures jumped 29% in 
February to 143, reports the Credit 
Clearing House, Dun & Bradstreet 
affiliate. Creditor losses soared to $6.2- 
million, 165% higher than in February, 
1957. 

« 
Business loans of banks in New York 
City sagged $147-million last week to 
$11.1-billion, some $78-million under 
a vear ago at the corresponding time. 
Not since May, 1955, has the loan total 
slipped below the previous vear. So far 
in 1958, loans have declined $655-mil- 
lion, compared with a $254-million 
drop in the same weeks of 1957. 

7 
Consumer savings keep rising: Mutual 
savings bank deposits got $233-million 
heftier in January and brought the total 
to $31.9-billion, an all-time high. De- 
posits in regular accounts, the National 
Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks says, 
were the biggest for any one month 
since 1947 . . . Purchases of U.S. sav- 
ings bonds in February came to $407- 
million, $28-million more than redemp- 
tions. It was the first month since 
Julv, 1956, that sales exceeded cash- 
ins .. . The net inflow of savings into 
the nation’s savings and loan associa- 
tions in January was $437-million, the 
biggest for that month since 1954, ac- 
cording to the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. 

. 
Permanent financing has been arranged 
for the $57-million atomic power plant 
to be put up at Rowe, Mass., by Yankee 
Atomic Electric Co., a recently organ- 
ized combine of leading New England 
utilities. A $20-million first mortgage 
will be placed with a life insurance 
group; $17-million of unsecured loans 
will be obtained from commercial 
banks, and the sponsoring companies 
will buy $20-million of Yankee’s capi- 
tal stock. 
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The men of SHARON STEEL...they make quality a tradition 


PHOTOGRAPH BY KARSH OF OTTAWA 


Special Seasoning is the Secret Ingredient 


of Larry Powell’s Recipe for Rolis 


Larry Powell has spent more than a decade learning and working 


at his job of finishing the big steel rolls for the mills of Sharon. 

It is this kind of special seasoning—this depth of experience — 
this pride in a job well done—in Larry and men like him, that en- 
ables Sharon to consistently produce steels of the highest quality. 
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Western 
Europe 
Increases 
Export Business 
In Communist 
Markets... 


(Millions of Dollars) 
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TO RED CHINA 
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East-West Trade Gains Ground 


Pressures are mounting on both sides 


of the Iron Curtain for more—and 
freer—trade between the Western in- 
dustrial nations and the Communist 
world. The result mav soon be a re 


laxation of Western trade controls and 
then a sizable jump in exports from 
both West Europe and Japan to the 
Soviet European bloc and Red China. 

In the West, the pressures for more 
l’ast-West trade are largely economic. 
Recession in the free world is spurring 
and government officials 
in Western Europe, Japan, and Canada 
to look for bigger markets behind the 
lron Curtain. This, in turn, is leading 
to the first general review of East-West 


businessmen 


trade controls since 1954—a_ review 
that’s being conducted in Paris by 


COCOM (Coordinating Committee), a 
NATO affiliate that includes Japan 
* Communist Courtship—The Com- 


unists, for their part, are playing the 
political angles just as thev did in 1955 
before the last summit meeting. Soviet 


leaders keep stressing that “mutually ad 


intagcous will help 
rom more 


ti $ 


case international tension 


cconomic 


relations the Communists 
obviously hope to gain political respect- 
bility. ‘That would speed their politi 
cal penetration of the free world and 
help promote their already fast-expand 
ing trade with the underdeveloped 
countries, including Latin America. In 
uddition, the Reds probably stand to 
gain some real, if marginal, economic 


' 
normal trade 


dvantages from increased trade with 
the West 

Last week in Washington the new 
Sovict ambassador to the U.S.. Mikhail 
\. Menshikov (picture page 116), 
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argued that U.S. industry stands to 
gain, too, from trade with Russia. In 
fact, Menshikov reminded his National 
Press Club audience, American machin- 
ery makers depended on the Soviet mar- 
ket for a big chunk of their export 
business back in 1931. 

¢ The Prospects—Right now, though, 
American businessmen are showing less 
interest in Communist markets than 
they did in 1955. Except for rising ship- 
ments to Poland, our East-West trade 
is a mere dribble. It is European indus- 
try that is talking up the possibilities for 
more sales behind the Iron Curtain— 
in Eastern Europe, the U.S.S.R., and 
Red China. The developing pinch in 
free world markets makes this business 
look especially attractive today. 

And in Canada and Japan, too, there 
is growing interest in cracking the Red 
China market. Japan’s steel industry, 
which finds itself with excess capacity, 
is spearheading that country’s drive for 
trade with mainland China (BW—Mar. 
8°58,p87). In Canada, most of the pres- 
from the British Co- 
lumbia lumber and chemical industries 
plus Vancouver export and import in- 
terests). And last week the Conserva- 
tive government made Canada’s first 
sale of wheat to Communist China— 
350,000 bushels. 
¢ Revision Due—W ith Japan, Canada, 


sure 1s coming 


and the European members of COCOM 


all lined up on the same side, the 
present trade control list is likely to be 
revised in a matter of months. Back in 
1954, the U.S. had to go along with a 
fairly drastic reduction in the controls 
over trade with the European Soviet 
bloc. Then, last vear, we agreed to put 


controls on China trade (except our 
own) on the same basis. 

Our allies now insist that any con- 
trols that can’t be proved essential to 
defense should be scrapped. They say 
that anv avenue of trade, however un- 
promising, should be kept open. They 
also argue that as defense, economic, 
and technological circumstances change, 
the controls should change with them. 
For example, the British cite numerous 
examples of items that are being ex- 
ported in quantity by the Soviet bloc 
but are still controlled by the West. 

The outlook, therefore, is for an- 
other substantial reduction in controls, 
probably including those on_ highly 
specialized machine tools, specialized 
electrical equipment, and some types 
of industrial plant. But the reduction 
this time won’t be so dramatic as the 
1954 revision—for the simple reason 
that the controls bv now have been 
whittled down fairly close to the hard 
core of obviously military items. 
¢ Growing Business—Partlv as a result 
of the 1954 revision, Western Europe’s 
trade with the U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
Furope has been expanding the last 
three vears at a fair clip (charts, above). 
In 1957, the European members of 
COCOM sold an estimated $1.1-billion 
of goods to the Soviet bloc and bought 
somewhat more than that from it. By 
contrast, their exports to Red China 
came to only about $135-million. 

In Western Europe’s trade with the 
Soviet bloc, two items stand out—iron 
and steci, and ships. In 1956, exports 
of these two amounted to around 5200- 
million. Heading the Soviet bloc’s ex- 
ports to Western Europe have been 
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ONE DOSAGE of 


ony Ile aava> 
for ALL-YEAR WEED CONTROL 


Low dosage — usually a small fraction of that of other “apply dry” formulations —is a 
big advantage you get with H-174. And it’s easily explained: Nalco H-174 has an unusually 
high concentration of powerful killing ingredient. You get much more killing power with 
much less chemical to transport and apply ! 





Nalco H-174 is effective whenever you apply it, but you can get full 
advantage from this powerful herbicide by spreading a single dosage about 2 weeks before 
weeds begin to emerge. H-174 will keep them down all year long, eliminating unsightly 
and inflammable weed debris, preventing re-growth and mid-season seeding 


Spreading dry, granular Nalco H-174 is a fast, simple operation. No mixing, 
spraying, or dilution ... ready to use as it comes from bag or convenient 
shaker box . . . distribute by hand or with r »*chanical spreaders... 

For better weed control, plan on using Nalco H-174! 


H-174 is one of a complete iine of Nalco weed control 
chemicals, both dry and liquid, in wide use by railroads 
and industries throughout the world. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
SPRAY SERVICES DEPARTMENT 
6208 West 66th Place Box 5444 
Chicago 38, Illinois Huntington, W. Va, 
CANADA: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 
ITALY: Nalco Italiana, S.p.A. 
SPAIN: Nalco Espanola, S.A 
® WEST GERMANY: Deutsche Nalco-Chemie GmbH 





PRODUCTS ... SERVING INDUSTRY THROUGH PRACTICAL APPLIED SCIENCE 


WATER TREATMENT PAPER MILL PROCESS CHEMICALS. . REFINERY CORROSION CONTROL..!ION EXCHANGE .. WEED & BRUSH CONTROL. . SLIME & ALGAE 
CONTROL. . PROCESS ANTIFOAMS & COAGULANTS. . PETROLEUM CATALYSTS . . COMBUSTION CATALYSTS... FUEL OIL STABILIZATION .. CHEMICAL INTERMEDIATES 








This 60-inch coarse crusher at a huge taconite mine in Minnesota is the world’s largest. Weighing 114% 
million lbs., it is set 167 feet deep into solid rock, will crush 3,500 long tons of taconite rock per hour. 











When you think of new markets or new sales 
goals, think of mining. Al! types of mining are 
booming because, with only 7% of the world’s 
population, the U.S. consumes about 40% of 
the world’s major minerals. That’s one reason 
for figures like these: 

1. One new market for aluminum is today’s 
automobile, averaging about 40 lbs. per car 
exclusive of power steering and brakes—a 
250% increase in the last 3 years. 

2. Boron products have more than doubled 
their usage in a decade . . . with research into 
boron as a gasoline additive, in jet and missile 
fuels, new plastic compounds and other areas, 
they should continue to mushroom. 


3. To meet growing demands, coal mining 
plans capital expenditures of $300 million 
yearly until at least 1960. 

4. Taconite mining requires 10 times the in- 
vestment of ordinary iron ore mining. . . will 
ante up $500 million more by 1960 to meet 
iron ore needs. 


5. Twelve uranium mills now operating in 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 





and investing to meet rising demands 


the U. S. cost over $58 million. Eleven more 
being built are estimated at $66 million . 

a total cost of $124 million for processing 
plants only. 


It all adds up to an opportunity you can’t 
afford to miss . . . for established products or 
new equipment developments, mining is a big 
market. If what you make handles or moves 
ores, coal or other minerals above or below 
ground; cleans, concentrates, processes, smelts 
or refines; automates, controls or saves labor 
on handling or processing—mining is the big 
market to investigate now. For fuller infor- 
mation On ways your company can meet this 
challenge, write to: 
Director of Market Research 
McGraw-Hill Mining Publications 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

on company letterhead, requesting booklets 
of data on mining or coal mining, or, ask for 
a representative to call with this informative 
material. 


ABD 


_ COAL AGE 


Serving the Mining Industries 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. ¥. 








Profit 
“$queeze-play” 
that works 


(or how Burns can save you 
20% on plant protection) 


Our recently completed study of a cross 
section of top American businesses showed 
that most could save upwards of 20% on one 
major cost by a simple operational switch. 


That switch is to Burns Contract Security 
Service for Plant Protection. 


The reasons are clear and basic: Burns puts 
trained, supervised men on the job, pays 
We'd be glad to make a survey 
and cost analysis of your plant 
protection program at no cost or 
obligation and we're pretty sure 
that such an analysis will show 
you how to save at least 20% 
... Maybe more. 


all administrative and operating expenses 
(uniforms, side-arms, etc.) and pays all 
fr nge benefits including vertime, vaca 
tions, cial Security, insurance, et al 


Thus the guard force is handled at a rate 
commensurate with its functions and is 
not (as is often the case) arbitrarily tied 


to other productive labor costs. Whether you're in banking or bal- 


listics...whether you're a brewer 
or a baker, Burns can be of service 
... at a saving. Incidentally, a lot 
of our clients are handling clas- 
sified U. S. Government contracts. 


Furthermore, Burns Service provides trained, 
mpetent personne! and ‘round-the-clock 


supervision for free. 


A phone call, a letter or a wire 
will put a Burns Security Special- 
ist at your service. In the mean- 
time, our brochure “...it takes 
more than fences” is yours for the 
asking. May we hear from you? 








SECURITY 


BURNS| 


SERVICES 


THE WILLIAM J. BURNS INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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NEW SALESMAN for U.S. trade with 
Russia is Soviet Ambassador Menshikov. 


coal and coke and timber, which were 
worth about $300-million in 1956. 

British exports to the U.S.S.R. went 
up by almost 50% last yvear—to about 
$100-million. A big part of the in- 
crease can be attributed to special 
Soviet purchases of refined sugar. But 
other big items in British-Soviet trade 
also went up—machine tools, small gen- 
crating sets and power tools, chemicals, 
and fishing trawlers. Ordinarily, the 
largest items in Britain's exports to 
Russia are things such as wool tops, 
rubber, and copper wire. 
¢ Bonn’s Share—Over the past two 
vears, West German exports to the 
U.S.S.R. have averaged about $65- 
million. Last vear the big items were 
iron and steel products, ships, machine 
tools, and various types of machinery. 
Now Bonn is hoping to make a trade 
deal with Moscow for about $500-mil- 
lion in exports over three years. 

\s one indication of the progress be- 
ing made toward a deal, the Russians 
ipparently have rented an office in 
Cologne for the Soviet economic mis- 
sion that would be established under 
the new trade agreement. On the other 
hand, businessmen returning from the 
Leipzig fair in East Germany say that 
Russian buyers there are dragging their 
feet on purchases of West German 
iron and steel products—on the expec- 
tation that prices will drop as_ the 
American recession deepens. 

West German exports to Eastern 
Europe already are topping $160- 
million a year. And just recently sev- 
eral private German banks started ex- 
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New business weapon in the war on paperwork 


Extra-wide magnetic tape is a key factor in enabling 
Honeywell’s DATAmatic 1900 to process business data at 
new record-breaking speeds. New recording techniques and 
the tape’s greater capacity team up to exploit the elec- 
tronic speeds of the central computer. 

This ingenious tape helps explain DATAmatic 1000’s 
ability to devour all sorts of business information at the 
rate of 900 fully punched cards a minute. 

Most important, it steps up the flow of this information 
to and from the central computer to a peak rate of 
120,000 digits per second, or a sustained speed of 60,000 
digits per second. 

Consistent with these speeds is DATAmatic 1000’s abil- 
ity to print insurance premium notices, inventory reports, 
bank statements, production schedules, mailing lists or 
what have you at the eye-blinking speed of 15 lines a 
second (up to 120 characters a line)! As many as 14,000 
typical paychecks, for example, can be printed in one hour. 

By now it should be clear there is something extra special 
about DATAmatic 1000’s new magnetic tape. 

There is. 

It holds far more business information than conventional 
tapes. First, because it’s wider. Second, because unique 
recording methods now utilize its surface more completely 
and efficiently. Data is organized for more rapid accessi- 
bility, and to save valuable time DATAmatie 1000 can 
even read the tape in both directions, coming or going! 

This new magnetic tape is but one of the many features 
of DATAmatic 1000 designed specifically for business use. 
That is why consideration of any business data processing 
program is incomplete without the facts on DATAmatic 
1000. 

Our applications engineers will be glad to discuss your 
requirements. Write for details to Walter W. Finke, 
President, DATAmatic Division, Dept. B3, Newton 
Highlands 61, Massachusetts. 


Honeywell 
[H] DATAmatic 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 














































tending 90-day credits to the national 
banks of Eastern Europe. In Berlin, 
West German and Swiss interests have 
just set up a private export-import bank. 
e China Trade—Britain, West Ger- 
many, and France—as well as Japan—are 
all pushing for bigger sales in Red 
China. At the moment, the West 
Germans have the edge among the 
European exporters, with a 1957 total 
of about $50-million (fertilizers and 
chemicals head the list). But the 
British and French are out to catch up 
with the Germans. 

Britain’s “Sino-British Trade Coun- 
cil” is convinced that in the future 


7 king w ace re: g ts f 

Sma AAA MIL OMIM ATS RIIAWR | coe Cocks, bracton, pune, nd post 
seca i as able power equipment. In fact, this 
British group is seriously considering an 





The se new motors were desi med especially 0 4 a : > 
 renperlbcnce Tags Seige Their — ther REULAND firsts! exhibition of British goods in Peking. 
bal ince provides vibrationless running and © Meter with internal fluid coupling rhe I rench aoe eed interested 
© All-aiuminum motor frames in China trade than in Soviet trade, 
their pleasing lines blend with the contour of © “Through-Shaft" magnetic disc brakes 
the machine on which they are mounted. A © Spline-coupled hydraulic pump motor even though the latter has been rising 
typi ul xample of Re uland cooperation and * en ae — quite nicely. he I rench feel they can 
originality © Slip Ring motors in small +66 frames do a big business in China, especially in 


mining machinery and chemicals. They 
even hope they can sell Peking on the 
French system of railway electrification 


—and supply engineering advice, plus 
R FU | AN REULAND ELECTRIC COMPANY | <cne SuPP!S, cusinecting 
Western Division: Alhambra, California e Lots of Talk oo = | he hopes that 


Eastern Division: Howell, Michiean European businessmen have for rising 
MOTO RS scenthitens tadh etnies tte East-West trade could come to little, 
of course. Some British observers don’t 
; ; accept all the rosy estimates emanating 

from the business community. 
gett a s Both Russians and Chinese have 
»* Xe been talking of big orders for complete 
4 plants, including cement, sugar, foundry 
equipment, paper, tires, and rayon— 
most of which would involve restricted 
items. The Communists also sav they 
want to buy a lot of big machines 
such as jig borers and _ gear-shaping 


Write for Precision Motor booklet No. PM-1010. Also, free catalog of the 
complete Reuland line of standard and special motors sent on request. 





machines, which are now embargoed. 
e. . . Little Action—Actuallv, the 
Russians in the last two vears have 
bought a certain amount of food pro 
cessing equipment, textile machinery, 
printing machines, portable power tools, 
construction equipment, and the like. 
But the really big orders have never 
materialized, even for unrestricted 
goods. As for Red China, the big 
orders for farm tractors expected by 
several British concerns have simply 
gone up in smoke. 

The experience of one British cut- 
IN TRANSPORTATION fit is rather revealing. This company 
makes an elaborate and expensive ma- 
chine, on which there are no trade re- 
strictions. In the past year, several 
Russian visitors have praised the equip- 


_ ‘Transamerican ment and talked of orders bv the 


we > hundred. Then a letter came from 

™ Frei ht Lines. Inc. Moscow for precise specifications and 
9 price. These were sent, and an order 
came—for two machines. The firm re- 


fused the order—it was sure the Rus- 


sians only wanted to copy its prod- 
VITAL LINK IN AMERICA'S SUPPLY LINE ROBERT B. GOTFREDSON, President uct. END 





69 STRATEGICALLY-LOCATED TERMINALS 
2,000 COMPANY-OWNED HIGHWAY UNITS 
2,600 DIRECT POINTS SERVED DAILY 
SYSTEM-WIDE TELETYPE SERVICE 
NATIONWIDE SERVICE 

TWENTY-SIX YEARS EXPERIENCE 





General Offices: Detroit 9, Michigan «¢ VI 1-9400 
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One Way of Balancing Heat Output 


CONTROL PANEL 


Vari-Vac Control Panel 

















o 

Banging on pipes is a 
harassing way to get more 
hea! on cold days, less heat 
on warm days. And it 
doesn't always work. Old 
fashioned methods of in- 
termittently opening and 
closing steam control valves 
leave much to be desired 
for both tenants and super- 
intendents. 





But... 


Tht ® nemoanem \ us? For free brochure, i as 
“This is Dunham-Bush", ee 
write Dunham-Bush, Inc., 

West Hartford, Conn. “ 
eerie : 


There’s an easier, more modern way! 

Today, apartment buildings, hospitals, schools, churches, office buildings 

use Dunham-Bush Vari-Vac heating systems to “tune in” just the right heat for 
all temperature changes . . . to save as much as 40% on fuel. 

How? Dunham-Bush Vari-Vac is a fully automatic, precision ternperature 
control system that varies steam temperatures and pressures to all 

types of radiation in response to outside weather conditions. Vari-Vac panel 
(illustrated above) is a centralized operating station for all adjustments, 
settings and remote control readings. 

Dunham-Bush manufactures a complete line of heating products (as well 

as air conditioning, refrigeration and heat transfer products) . 

offers heat transfer know-how backed by a total of 167 years of experience . . . 
has world-wide manufacturing and distribution facilities. 


Want to know more about 





Serving YOU through 
AIR CONDITIONING + REFRIGERATION + HEATING « HEAT TRANSFER 


WEST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT . MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA . MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA ° RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA . UTICA, NEW YORK 


HEAT-X, INC. 
BREWSTER, N.Y. 


SUBSIDIARIES 
BR NE THE BRUNNER Co. DUNHAM-BUSH (CANADA), LTD. DUNHAM-BUSH, LTD. BRUNNER CORPORATION (CANADA) LTO. 
GAINESVILLE, GA. TORONTO, CANADA LONDON, ENGLAND PORT HOPE. ONTARIO 








In Business Abroad 


Indonesian Nationalists Take Over 


Billiton, Big Dutch Tin Producer 


While trying to quash rebel forces on Sumatra, the 
Indonesian government is continuing its four-month- 
old campaign against Dutch economic interests. The 
latest move is Djakarta’s takeover of Billiton Maatschap 
pij tin mines in Indonesia. As one of the world’s largest 
tin producers, Billiton ships out 12,000 tons a year from 
Indonesia 

Most of Billiton’s output normally is sold in the U.S., 
ifter processing at Amheim in Holland. Trade sources 
expect Billiton shipments now will be processed else- 
where, but continue to be sold in the U.S. 

[he Dutch owned three-eighths of Billiton and oper- 
ated it jointly with Indonesians, but the takeover of 
the $26-million company won't hurt them too much. 
Only 12'% of Billiton’s interests are in Indonesia. The 
Dutch will still manage the company’s other diversified 
holdings in Surinam (Dutch Guiana), Africa, Britain, 
North America, and Holland. 


U.S. Dinnerware Maker Stops Trying 
To Lick Rivals—by Joining Them 


\fter vears of battling Japanese competition, Glad- 
ding, McBean & Co.—manufacturer of dinnerware—has 
decided to join the opposition. 

lhe San Francisco company has signed an agreement 
with its two top rivals in Japan—Nippon ‘Voki Kaisha and 
Lovo Toki Kaisha—to have them make china and ceramic 
dinnerware for sale here under Gladding, McBean’s 
Franciscan trademark. This should help the U.S. com- 
pany compete with foreign imports, which have been 
running as high as 75% of the market. The arrange 
ment will also give the company a crack at export 
markets for the first time. 


Mexico’s Oil Monopoly Hopes 
To Stop Importing by Summer 


lhis week—on the 20th anniversary of Mexico’s expro- 
priation of U.S. and foreign oil properties—state-run 
Petroleos Mexicanos is boasting that domestic produc- 
tion of oil will be high enough by midvear to eliminate 
all oil imports. 

In the past few years, oil imports have been a $70- 
million yearly drain on Mexico's dollar reserves. And 
capital-starved Pemex, the oil monopoly, has had to sell 
these imported products at government-pegged prices 
below costs. 

Last December, the government stopped imports to 
al] areas except around Juarez, Chihuahua, Tijuana, and 
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Mexicali. Now Pemex hopes to cut imports into Juarez 
in April by feeding it oil from a new distribution center 
in Monterrey. At Ensenada, on the coast of Baja 
California, the company is rushing completion of 
a giant oil-storage plant. While Pemex’ output from 
fields north of Veracruz has dropped somewhat, produc- 
tion from newer fields to the south is increasing—and 
there are promising fields on the Isthmus of ‘Tehuan- 
tepec. As for natural gas, Pemex has just opened a large 
gas-absorption plant at Ciudad Pemex close by the 
Yucatan peninsula to handle 300-million cu. ft. a day. 

Many industry observers doubt whether Pemex can 
attain self-sufficiency by July, as Antonio J. Bermudez, 
director general, has predicted. They question whether 
the company has enough refining capacity and tankers 
to do the job. 

° e * 


Auto and Truck Industry Booms 
In Otherwise Troubled Brazil 


Though Brazil’s economy is riding a bumpy road these 
days, its auto-truck industry still rolls along at high speed, 
with these developments in Sao Paulo: 

¢ Willvs has opened the country’s first gasoline-en- 
gine plant, with capacity of 20,000 units yearly. The 
company may export 2,500 Jeeps from its Brazilian plants 
to other South American countries. 

* Curtiss-Wright reportedly plans to invest in forg 
ing and stamping facilities to supply the auto truck 
industry. Along with this, West Germany's Krupp ex 
pects to build, in association with Mercedes-Benz, a 
$10-million forging plant with 48,000 tons capacity. 

¢ Other projects in the planning stage include gear, 
ball-bearing, and stamping plants to be set up by Ger- 
man and Italian companies. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Common Market cars: Ford Motor is tightening con- 
trol over its West German subsidiary at Cologne—Ford 
Werke AG—by appointing John S. Andrews as board 
chairman and moving Tom Lilley, head of Ford’s 
International Div., into Andrews’ spot on the supervisory 
board. Ford, which has been buying out German minor- 
ity shares, now holds more than 90% of Ford Werke’s 
stock. . . . Holland’s new DAF car—a two-cylinder, four- 
seater priced at around $1,000—is selling so fast in 
Western Europe that the 1960 production goal of 25,000 
units is being boosted to 50,000. There are no plans at 
present for exports to the U.S. 


Brazil wants $40-million from private investors to 
build a synthetic rubber plant near the new Rio de 
Janeiro refinery of Petrobras, the government oil conf. 
pany. Domestic and imported natural rubber has not 
met demand from the country’s five tire producers. So 
far, investors have not backed plans for a synthetic plant 
because output would be sold to the Amazon Credit 
Bank, which monopolizes rubber buying and selling. 


Olivetti is ready to produce Italy's first commercial 
digital computer, comparable in size to IBM’s 705. 
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OYNO Pumps Oceans 


(Pebbles and all) for 


_ RCA WHIRLPOOL 


Washer-Dryer 
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Whirlpool Corporation needed a pump with high suction and 
positive displacement for its automatic combination Washer- 
Dryer. Though sparing of water during wash-and-7-rinse cycle, 
each RCA Whirlpool combination circulates oceans during its 

Industrial type Moyno .. . available long life. A Moyno Pump provides the continuous, uniform flow, 

to 500 gpm, pressures to 1000 psi. 1 to 15 gal./min., free from air locking. Most important, even 
relatively large particles—sand, pebbles, children’s pocket loot— 
can’t stop a Moyno Pump! 


In fact, Moyno’s revolutionary, yet simple design can pump any- 
thing that can be forced through a pipe! A helical screw-like rotor 
turning inside a double-helical stator forms progressing cavities 
that don’t squeeze . . . can’t stick or gum up .. . will not cause 
churning, foaming . . . won't aerate or vapor-lock. On OEM 
products and in pilot plants, small Moynos solve pumping prob- 
lems that are different, difficult or downright destructive to ordi- 
nary pumps. Write today for Bulletin—50 BZ! 
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The stonelike texture of 
Permacoustic ceiling tile 
harmonizes with virtually 
any building material. 


The Permacoustic ceiling in 

the auditorium of the 

Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company's home office building 
assures correct hearing 
conditions, enhances 
architectural beauty. 
ARCHITECT: 

Eggers & Higgins, 

New York, N.Y. 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


installed Johns-Manville Permacoustic Ceilings 





J-M Permacoustic ceiling 
panels assure quieter 
working conditions. 





The J-M Permacoustic panels in 
ceilings throughout the new twenty- 
story Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company building, Newark, N. J., 
provide a stonelike fissured surface 
with great architectural appeal. Here 
is a decorative acoustical tile suitable 
for either modern or traditional 
architectural design. 

Permacoustic ceilings soak up noise 
like a sponge soaks up water. They 
keep noise from spreading. The result 
is comfortable quiet and an increase 
in business efficiency. 


Made of noncombustible mineral 
wool fibers, Permacoustic ceilings 
reduce fire hazard. They help safe- 
guard building investment costs. 

Johns-Manville’s staff of acousti- 
cal engineers, located in principal 
cities, will gladly make analyses and 
give recommendations on your acous- 
tical problems. 

For a free copy of booklet “Sound 
Control,” write Johns-Manville, Box 
158, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 
write 565 Lakeshore Road East, Port 
Credit, Ontario. 


JOHNS MANVILLE 
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Brazil’s coffee troubles are boiling into a major economic crisis. The 
Rio government now wants sizable financial aid from Washington. 


Brazil’s foreign exchange reserves are near rock bottom. That’s be- 
cause of declining coffee exports, coupled with continuing machinery and 
oil imports. Rio is still stockpiling coffee, paying producers with money 
from the printing presses. There’s no sign of a letup in future production 
of coffee. To top it off, the Latin coffee pact (designed to withhold coffee 
from the market and so help boost prices) seems to be falling apart. 


Top Washington officials estimate that Brazil needs as much as $500- 
million to weather its economic crisis. Rio already is heavily in debt to 
U.S. lending agencies—with repayments of over $200-million due this year 
Officials here are in no mood to grant new bail-out loans—unless Brazil puts 
through some austerity measures. One partial solution may be to let Brazil 
stretch out repayments on existing loans. 


Cuba’s Pres. Batista at midweek switched to iron-handed tactics to keep 
the lid on rebel forces. Earlier he had reached the sixth anniversary of his 
1952 takeover of power—and passed it without a general strike. Later, he 
talked conciliation with Catholic Church mediators, mentioned possible inter- 
national supervision for the June elections. Then, Batista suddenly sus- 
pended constitutional guarantees, slapped on censorship. Meanwhile, a large- 
scale battle between the Army and rebel forces broke out near Santiago de 
Cuba. 


Egyptian Pres. Nasser is going all out to topple the pro-Western kings 
of Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Jordan. Nasser this week accused King Saud of 
an assassination plot. That looks like the final break—as final as Cairo’s 
break with the Iraq-Jordan federation. 


Nasser is counting on his constantly rising political stock to give him 
ultimate control of the Middle East. He has proved that in the troubled 
Arab world words speak louder than deeds 


Politically unstable Jordan is the most vulnerable target for Nasser. 
He almost certainly will step up propaganda and subversion there, as well as 
in Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 


To bolster his prestige from time to time, Nasser may also threaten to 
pinch off the West's oil pipelines. Now that he has Syria under his thumb, 
he can do this. But as long as Nasser feels he’s winning, he probably won't 
risk another showdown with the West or with Israel 


French Premier Gaillard has put a new twist on his North African 
policy. He has proposed a military and economic community of Mediter- 
ranean nations that would dovetail with NATO and with the European 
Economic Community (Common Market). This Mediterranean community 
would include France, Spain, and Italy on one side and Morocco, Tunisia, and 
Algeria on the other. 


Washington thinks Gaillard’s move indicates his desire to break the 
Algerian deadlock. But U.S. officials feel the key problem is how much 
independence the French are ready to give Algeria within the proposed 
Mediterranean scheme. 

Paris will have to go well beyond anything it has offered the Algerian 
nationalists so far—even to get support for its scheme from Morocco and 
Tunisia. Before going along with Gaillard’s plan, these two Arab countries 
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Brazil’s coffee troubles are boiling into a major economic crisis. The 
Rio government now wants sizable financial aid from Washington. 


Brazil’s foreign exchange reserves are near rock bottom. That’s be- 
cause of declining coffee exports, coupled with continuing machinery and 
oil imports. Rio is still stockpiling coffee, paying producers with money 
from the printing presses. There’s no sign of a letup in future production 
of coffee. To top it off, the Latin coffee pact (designed to withhold coffee 
from the market and so help boost prices) seems to be falling apart. 


Top Washington officials estimate that Brazil needs as much as $500- 
miilion to weather its economic crisis. Rio already is heavily in debt to 
U.S. lending agencies—with repayments of over $200-million due this year 
Officials here are in no mood to grant new bail-out loans—unless Brazil puts 
through some austerity measures. One partial solution may be to let Brazil 
stretch out repayments on existing loans. 


Cuba’s Pres. Batista at midweek switched to iron-handed tactics to keep 
the lid on rebel forces. Earlier he had reached the sixth anniversary of his 
1952 takeover of power—and passed it without a general strike. Later, he 
talked conciliation with Catholic Church mediators, mentioned possible inter- 
national supervision for the June elections. Then, Batista suddenly sus- 
pended constitutional guarantees, slapped on censorship. Meanwhile, a large- 
scale battle between the Army and rebel forces broke out near Santiago de 
Cuba. 


Egyptian Pres. Nasser is going all out to topple the pro-Western kings 
of Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Jordan. Nasser this week accused King Saud of 
an assassination plot. That looks like the final break—as final as Cairo’s 
break with the Iraq-Jordan federation. 


Nasser is counting on his constantly rising political stock to give him 
ultimate control of the Middle East. He has proved that in the troubled 
Arab world words speak louder than deeds. 


Politically unstable Jordan is the most vulnerable target for Nasser. 
He almost certainly will step up propaganda and subversion there, as well as 
in Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 


To bolster his prestige from time to time, Nasser may also threaten to 
pinch off the West’s oil pipelines. Now that he has Syria under his thumb, 
he can do this. But as long as Nasser feels he’s winning. he probably won't 
risk another showdown with the West or with Israel. 


French Premier Gaillard has put a new twist on his North African 
policy. He has proposed a military and economic comraunity of Mediter- 
ranean nations that would dovetail with NATO and with the European 
Economic Community (Common Market). This Mediterranean community 
would include France, Spain, and Italy on one side and Morocco, Tunisia, and 
Algeria on the other. 


Washington thinks Gaillard’s move indicates his desire to break the 
Algerian deadlock. But U.S. officials feel the key problem is how much 
independence the French are ready to give Algeria within the proposed 
Mediterranean scheme. 

Paris will have to go well beyond anything it has offered the Algerian 
nationalists so far—even to get support for its scheme from Morocco and 
Tunisia. Before going along with Gaillard’s plan, these two Arab countries 
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will insist on (1) a large measure of Algerian independence; and (2) forma- 
tion of a North African federation that includes Algeria. In fact, Tunisian 
Premier Bourguiba and Moroccan King Mohammed are moving ahead now 
with plans for an early federation of their two countries. 


France has all but torpedoed the British-sponsored plan for a Free Trade 
Area in Europe. This scheme is meant to link Britain, Switzerland, Austria, 
and Scandinavia in a tariff-free zone with the six Common Market nations. 
(In London’s plan, though, FTA members maintain their own tariffs against 
the outside world, while the six have a common tariff.) 


The Gaillard government, pushed by protectionist-minded French in- 
dustry, has put up an alternate plan, which includes these key points: 


¢ Direct industry-by-industry negotiations (for example between Britain 
and France) to adjust tariffs according to production costs. 


¢ The same tariff preferences in Commonwealth markets for France and 
other Common Market members as Britain now enjoys. 


The French have put this scheme before their Common Market partners 
—only to get a cool reception from West Germany and Benelux. 


Ludwig Erhard, Bonn’s Economics Minister, is up in arms at the French 
attitude. Moreover, he is getting personal support from American economic 
Officials in Europe. On top of that, Switzerland is talking about economic 
retaliation if the Common Market stands alone. So the French may back 
down some. 


At best, it will take a whole new round of talks to get the Free Trade 
Area going. And London observers feel this week that the whole scheme 
could go by the board—splitting Western Europe economically. 


Open civil war has come in Indonesia, and with it a swing toward out- 
right dictatorship in Djakarta. 


Pres. Soekarno last week refused all compromise with the anti-Com- 
munist rebels on Sumatra—and broke with ex-Premier Hatta. This week 
Soekarno’s forces are attacking Sumatra by sea and air, trying for a quick 
knockout. They have occupied the main Caltex oil installations. In Djakarta 
itself, there’s a reign of terror against opponents of Soekarno’s Communist- 
backed regime. 

e 


Growing Soviet exports of industrial materials and capital goods. That’s 
the prospect facing Western businessmen, according to British economists. 
The results, they say, will be depressed commodity markets and stiff competi- 
tion for the traditional exports of Western industrial nations. 


Here’s the reasoning: For 20 years Soviet planners have given top 
priority to expanding productive capacity in coal, iron and steel, base metals 
(except copper), machine tools, power plant, earthmoving equipment—the 
tools of industrialization. Until today, most of this basic production has been 
channeled into defense activities, while consumption has been neglected. 
Now, with a revolution in weapons going on, the U.S.S.R. has surpluses of 
steel, base metals, and capital goods. These surpluses, which cannot be 
directed soon into consumer goods industries, will be used to wage economic 
warfare against the West. 
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New Allison TORQMATIC 5840 FourSpeed—the first 
“quick-shift’’ available for 400 horsepower engines. 


Here it is — available now — the Allison TORQMATIC 
CBT-5840 FourSpeed. This new Transmission outdates 
—for the first time — old-fashioned, piece-and-patch 
power trains in “giant” giant earthmovers, loggers and 
other heavy-duty construction equipment with engines up 
to 400 h.p. And, the new TORQMATIC CBT-5840 
FourSpeed is specially designed in one compact package 
to provide maximum capacity in minimum space. 
New high-capacity TORQMATIC Converter multiplies 
engine torque more than 313% —prevents engine lugging 
—slashes power-train and engine maintenance. 
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New long-life planetary transmission eliminates clutch- 
ing and declutching. It full-power shifts in all four 
speeds for faster round trips — makes every driver an 
expert. 


New integral Hydraulic Retarder with weight-saving 
aluminum impeller takes the load off your mind—permits 
faster, safer descents on even the steepest grades—cuts 
brake maintenance more than 50%. 


TORQMATIC DRIVES have brought greater work- 
ability and lower operating costs to 122 different types of 
road-building and construction equipment made by more 
than 80 manufacturers. Take the tip — get the Allison 
TORQMATIC story. See your equipment dealer or write: 


ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


1/ wt 
Yi eS TORQMATIC DRIVES 




















GRANITE CITY’S NEW 6-FT. WIDE PLATES AND HOT ROLLED 
VERSATILE, REDUCE FABRICATING COSTS 


SHEETS ARE MORE 


ee its service to fabri- 

cators in Middle America, 
Granite City Steel now offers 
plates and heavy hot rolled sheets 


in a new 72-inch width! 


Made possible by the installation 
of a new hot-strip coiler, wider 
plates and sheets permit fabrica- 
tion of larger-sized parts...reduce 
costly welding and joining opera- 
tions . . . fit a greater variety of 
design requirements... and make 


Granite City an increasingly valu- 


able source of quality carbon steel 
to tank and barge builders, 
boiler and pipe makers, and other 


fabricators. 


It's another example of Granite 
City’s continuous expansion pro- 
gram designed to keep pace with 
the requirements of Middle Amer- 


ica’s growing industries. 


Can new wider plates and hot 
rolled sheets help to simplify 
and streamline your operation? 


May we be of service to you now? 


MIDDLE AMERICA’S 
DEPENDABLE SOURCE FOR: 


Ingots, Slabs and Plates « Hot and Cold Rolled 
Sheets ¢ Porcelain Enameling Sheets « Electrical 
Sheets * Electrolytic Tin Plate « “Strongbarn” and 
Industrial High-Tensile Galvanized Corrugated 
Steel Roofing and Siding * Galvanized Culvert 
Sheets * Galvanized Flat Sheets. 


[ GRANITE CITY STEEL } 


1878 





GRANITE CITY STEEL CO. 


GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS 


SALES OFFICES: Dallas » Memphis 
Kansas City + St. Louis + Minneapolis 
Houston «+ Tulsa 
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Unions Prescribe for Recession 


@ At conference in Washington, Pres. George Meany 
lays out AFL-CIO line on steps to bolster the sagging economy. 


@ Up to a point, his recommendations are somewhat 
parallel to programs the Administration is considering. 


@ The sharp differences are in emphasis and timing. 


AFL-CIO plunged headlong _ this 
week into a campaign to put a Big 
Labor stamp on the anti-recession pro- 
gram being hammered out in Washing- 
ton (page 28). 

A thousand top union officials from 
almost every Congressional district met 
for a three-day economic and legisla- 
tive conference in the Capital. In seri- 
ous mood, they listened to Pres. George 
Meany lay out the AFL-CIO line on 
what the sagging economy needs, and 
Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell outline 
what the Administration is doing or 
proposes to do. 

After a series of regional meetings, 
the union officials spread out on Capitol 
Hill and ultimately to the White 
House, to make labor’s arguments in 
person before the legislative and execu- 
tive officials who must make the deci- 
sions. 
¢ Sharp Timing—The “Put America 
Back to Work” conference was sharply 
timed. As Meany stood in the glare of 
television klieg lights, the government 
announced that unemployment in Feb- 
ruarv climbed to nearly 5.2-million. 

Labor’s leaders had counted on pre- 
cisely that sort of announcement at 
such an appropriate time. It added a 
sense of evangelical urgency to the con- 
ference. More important, it put polli- 
ticlans—even more sensitive to eco- 
nomic distress—in a frame of mind to 
listen, at least, to those who sav thev 
have recession remedies. 
¢ Meany’s Program—In this troubled 
atmosphere, Meany prescribed a_ big 
dose of economic medicine for almost 
evervone: 

¢ The federal government should 
cut individual income taxes, extend 
and liberalize unemployment benefits, 
and pump extra billions into defensc 
and public works—all immediately. He 
added, “If this takes a deficit, let there 
be a deficit—better to have a deficit this 
year and prosperity next than a_bal- 
anced budget this vear and even more 
unemployment next vear.” 

¢ Organized labor must go after 
higher wages “which . . . mean morc 
purchasing power.” He cautioned 
union heads not to “let anvone tell 
you this is the time to hold the line on 
wages.” 
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e Business should “reverse _ its 
pricing policy” by counting on “a 
smaller price per item’’ to increase the 
volume of sales and bring in “greater 
profits in the long run.” 
¢ Mitchell’s Plans—Labor Secy. Mit- 
chell, introduced as “sympathetic,” 
followed Meany, to give what the Ad- 
ministration spokesman described as the 
facts of the current economic situation 
“without false optimism or false pessi- 
mism.” 

Mitchell’s address contained no un- 
expected proposals for federal action, 
but most observers felt it was the most 
cohesive presentation thus far of the 
Administration’s views on what to do 
about the recession. 

These stress an acceleration of de- 
fense orders from heavy industry (where 
lavofts have cut deepest), a stepup in 
spending for public works and water re- 
source projects in progress or ready to 
go, faster spending for highway build- 
ing, aid to the depressed homebuilding 
industry, area redevelopment, stimu- 
lated foreign trade, and an extension 
“right away” of unemplovment com- 
pensation payments. These _ steps, 
Mitchell said, would “provide — the 
needed jobs at the right time—which is 
now.” 

In proposing these moves “which [the 
Administration] hopes Congress will 
act on without delay,” Mitchell cau- 
tioned against “ill-advised actions.” 

It is all too easy to urge broad and 
far-reaching money spending, he said. 
Projects that can’t be started and com- 
pleted in a_ reasonably short time 
“would do no good and in fact might 
do harm.” He said, if they do not get 
in high gear “until 1959 when [the 
make-work projects] would compete for 
workers and materials needed clse 
where.” 

Mitchell said that tax cuts are “being 
fully considered” in the event the 
business downturn proves more stub- 
born than is expected, or if “Congress 
fails to act upon the President's pro- 
posals in a swift and responsible way.” 
e Parallels—Insofar as the basic cle 
ments of the AFL-CIO and Mitchell or 
Administration programs are concerned, 
parallels can be drawn—up to a certain 
point. Suggestions of what should b« 


done are similar in many ways. But, 
there are sharp differences in the em- 
phasis and in the timing—and_ these 
are vital. 

For example, Meany spoke of pres- 
suring for a whole bundle of legislation 
now, including major new public works 
programs. Mitchell rejected the idea of 
a “massive new public works spending 
program,” with the stress on the word 
new. 

Meany put a tax reduction—through 
an increase in the personal exemption 
from $600 to $700 or possibly more—at 
the top of labor’s priority list and pro 
posed it for individuals only. Mitchell 
made tax cuts ‘“‘an additional measure”’ 
to be taken only if all else fails, and 
said that the “major and substantial” 
reductions should be for both individ- 
uals and business.. 

There were other differences. ‘They 
come down to this: Labor committed 
itself to a much more direct program 
of anti-recession measures than the 
Administration proposes or appears 
willing to accept now. 
¢ Who’s to Blame?—Despite the dif 
ferences, and what some regarded as a 
coolness toward Mitchell as the Ad- 
ministration’s labor spokesman, Re 
publicans found grounds for satisfaction 
in the opening phases of the AFL-CIO 
parley. 

In establishing the conference theme, 
Meanv blamed Congress and the Eisen 
hower Administration alike when he 
spoke of “responsibility for today’s 
economic crisis.” He added that “ther« 
is blame on both sides,” the Democrats 
and the Republicans. 

“The Democrats know they can make 
political capital out of talking about the 
recession and doing little about it. ‘The 
Republicans hope to protect themselves 
bv hiding the fact that, during a Re 
publican Administration, the economy 
has become dangerously sick,” Meany 
said. He urged Congress to close ranks, 
regardless of political preferences, to 
“get something done.” 

Noting the tone of Meany’s kev- 
note speech, Mitchell digressed from 
his prepared text to stress past Ad 
ministration proposals turned down by 
Democratic forces in Congress. 

In citing the fact that about  two- 
thirds of all now unemploved are claim 
ing unemployment compensation, he 
commented that manv more would be 
“if Congress had acted as we have asked 
them to for the past two vears.” 

Similarly, he noted that an area re- 
development bill was presented to Con- 
gress ‘long before the current recession.” 

So, both Meany and Mitchell put 
new pressures on Congress. END 
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STRATEGY LEADERS at Senate’s hearings into Kohler strike are Chmn. McClellan, 
Democrat, shown above with counsel Kennedy, and Sen. Goldwater, Republican, pictured 
below with counsel McGovern. Questions reflect different viewpoints. 
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ohler vs. 


As a politically divided McClellan 
committee continued probing into the 
Kohler strike this week, Washington 
wondered soberly whether the Senate 
group had lost its effectiveness. 

A partisan four-four division in the 

committee delayed the start of the hear- 
ings on charges of violence and boycott 
activities in the United Auto Workers 
strike against the Kohler Co. To get 
the probe under way, Sen. John L. Mc- 
Clellan (D-Ark.) finally voted with the 
GOP (BW-—Mar.1'58,p95). But the 
schism is far from healed. 
e No Unity—This has been evident 
in the questioning at the two-weeks-old 
hearings. The committeemen scored 
major successes in their united attack 
in 1957 on labor corruption and rac- 
keteering. But, in the Kohler probing, 
the unity has been missing; the ques- 
tioning has been frequently at odds. 

The nature of the early stages of the 
hearings contributed to this. Noisy and 
often irrelevant, the testimony stirred 
edgy tempers 

e A succession of witnesses with 
conflicting stories left no doubt of the 
extent of feeling and division in the 
community over the walkout (BW — 
Feb.22°58,p140 Some testified thev 
had been “tromped on” by pickets, 
threatened with beatings, and otherwise 
intimidated by the union members. Sen. 
Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) said he saw 
in this line of testimony evidence that 
“violence is the cornerstone of strikes 
in this organization [UAW] and in the 
CIO.” The Democrats objected to the 
generalization. 

e Allan Graskamp, president of the 
striking UAW local, admitted that at 
times, early in the strike, there was mass 
picketing by 2,000 to 2,500 persons. 
But he said it was because Kohler ad- 
vertised that a majority of its emplovees 
weren't supporting the strike. UAW 
wanted to show the world thev were, 
Graskamp explained. He also charged 
that Kohler had built up a store of 
firearms and tear gas in advance of the 
walkout, and reminded the committee 
that two strikers were killed and 40 in- 
jured in a flareup at the plant in 1940. 
Kohler denied that the arms were in- 
tended for any anti-union use. 

¢ The committee viewed a 40-min- 
ute movie prepared by the company to 
show what it described as ‘“‘back-to- 
belly” picketing by UAW, and some of 
the 836 acts of vandalism that the 
company blames on the auto union— 
including shattering of nonstrikers’ win- 
dows by rocks or shotgun blasts, damag- 
ing of homes by paint or acid, and 
dynamiting of a car. UAW acknowl- 
edged some “spontaneous” vandalism, 
said the “rough stuff” at homes em- 
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UAW Infects Senate Probe 


barrassed the union so much it offered 
a reward for those responsible. 

e A Wisconsin Circuit Court 
judge testified that early in the dispute 
he and other public figures tried to get 
a reasonable settlement, by arbitration, 
but the company balked. UAW quickly 
advised the Senate committee that it is 
willing “at any time’”’ to place the strike 


WORKER CHARGES 


also testifies he was assaulted when he tried to cross picket line. 





arbitration offer. 
says 


KOHLER REJECTS 


JUDGE DESPAIRS 


efforts as futile as “gathering goat feathers.” 
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he saw a man kicked by picket. 
Kohler employee Harold Jacobs 


Lyman Conger (standing) 
“compulsory 
UAW’s Secy.-Treas. Emil Mazey (seated) is unacceptable. 


a settlement can 
Murphy said company’s attitude made his peace 


issues in the hands of arbitrators; Kohler 
refused on the grounds that this would 
let “outsiders” set company policy. 

¢ Sex, Communism, religion, and 
murder became issues—and points of 
controversy. Senators clashed over 
whether it was right to question a wit- 
ness about a woman identified “decep- 
tively” as his wife, and over a Gold- 





arbitration” plan of 


be reached. Judge Arnold 
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STRIKER DENIES 


lence on New York subways than on the Kohler picket line.” 


water inference that Communists have 
infiltrated UAW. The murder issue was 
injected by Sen. Karl Mundt (R-S. D.), 
who charged that a nonstriker assaulted 
by pickets died 16 months later as a 
result; UAW said the death certificate 
specified “heart disease.” Religion got 


involved when UAW charged local min- 
isters were biased then backtracked. 





violence. Says former picket captain 
John Konec: “I've seen more vio- 
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SEVILLE by Marble 
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Eight men sat here for more than 
three hours . . . in comfort that 
protected them from physical dis- 
tractions. No wonder the decision 
came easily . . . and was right. 
These and other office chairs 
by Marble are important to this 
company’s public relations, office 
morale, and efficiency, too. 


Planning office modernization or 
expansion? Write today; 

for the name of your | =] 
nearest Marble dealer an 
and your free copy of 
“Fine Office Chairs by 
Marble.” 
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In Labor 


AFL-CIO’s “Reform” Unions Claim 
90,000 Members From Expelled Groups 


AFL-CIO expelled two smaller unions, with about 225,000 
members, at the same time it ousted the Teamsters. Two new 
“reform” unions set up by the federation now claim more than 
90,000 of the lost membership. 

¢ The newly chartered Laundry & Dry Cleaners reported a 
“beginning” membership of 20,000 secessionists in 20 locals from 
its expelled parent’s 90,000 members in 150 locals. 

¢ The three-month-old American Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers reported 70,000 members in 104 locals—nearly half of the 
total last reported by its ousted predecessor. 

So far, AFL-CIO hasn’t set up a new union for Teamsters. 
One reason: Too few locals have indicated an interest in a break 
away from the expelled truckers union. 

In another self-policing development, Peter M. McGavin, spe- 
cial assistant to George Meany, will preside over what might be 
a “last chance” convention of the Distillery Workers in Wash- 
ington next month. The union is on probation. 


Top Mediator Sees Tough Job Ahead, 
Warns Aides to “Brush Up on Fringes” 


Labor negotiations started calmly this year, with fewer disputes 
and strikes than expected, but, rough-and-tumble bargaining 
ahead means “pretty tough” problems for federal mediators, says 
Robert H. Moore, deputy director of the Federal Mediation & 
Conciliation Service. 

So far this year, he reported, an “appreciable number” of unions 
extended contracts with employers without getting a pay hike. He 
was “frankly surprised” by this, he said, because 4-million workers 
are getting deferred increases varying from 5¢ to 25¢ an hour under 
long-term contracts. Most “no raise” pacts were in the South. 

He cautioned mediators to brush up on fringes, and particularly 
on “bargaining aspects” of profit-sharing and wage-incentive plans. 

He also advised them to review NLRB rules on “information 
which companies have to furnish unions in collective bargaining” 
—an issue sure to come up this year, Moore predicts. 


URW Will Ask “Substantial Improvements” 


In Pension and Insurance Benefits 


Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co. will lead off for the five major 
rubber producers in pension and insurance talks with the United 
Rubber Workers under a contract reopening next week. Wages 
are covered by a separate agreement. 

Welfare bargaining with the other companies will start shortly. 

URW will demand that the company-financed plans be ex- 
panded to cover full cost of surgical care, pay rehabilitation bene- 
fits, provide other increases in coverage for 23,000 Goodyear em- 
ployees and their dependents. 
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Everybody understands why the Armed Services 
use helicopters .. why the off-shore oil operators 
do .. why the map makers do. But why should your 
competitor use a Bell? Is it (1) because planes bore 
him? (2) To cause talk at the Club? (3) To make 
his competitors envious? (4) To beat the five- 
o'clock scramble? 


Oddly enough, these are four excellent reasons why 
he does. Point by point, here’s a typical Bell user’s 
story: (1) Airplanes, large and small, are fine for 
long hauls; it’s the short jumps they can’t handle 
.. the boresome trips to the airport, to the nearby 
customer, the nearby plant. Only the helicopter 
can save these hours . . change them back into pro- 
ductive time. (2) The company with the Bell does 
get talked about .. when the helicopter ferries in 
a VIP, helps the mayor cut a ribbon, and parti- 
cularly when it saves a life. (3) Competitors are 
envious indeed, when word spreads that the Bell 
operator has licked a major overhead cost. (One 
utility saves $200.00 on every jine transmission pa- 
trol by using the Bell for fly-and-hover inspection. ) 
(4) The five o’clock scramble — and the eight 
o’clock — are wasteful and enervating to the top 
executive. Logically, many companies owning Bells 
provide their top boss with a serene, quick, all- 
weather trip by helicopter. 


In short, businessmen use the Bell for hundreds of 
jobs .. all impossible by any other transportation. 


Perhaps we still haven’t touched on your type of 
operation .. but we'd like to send you Bell-user 
case histories that will. If you’ll drop us a note on 
your letterhead, we’ll open our files, and send you, 
also, information on Bell’s own LEASE/PUR- 
CHASE PLAN and on independent CHARTER 
HELICOPTER SERVICE. Write Dept. 11C, Bell 
Helicopter Corporation, Fort Worth, Texas. 


—+ 
A - 






Remember, the Bell has been 
proven by the U.S. Armed Forces 
and Industry in 2,500,000 hours 
of dependable flight; is today 
operating in 52 countries, in every 
extreme of climate and terrain. 














your competitor 
uses a helicopter? 


ALL 


CORPORATION 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
SUBSIDIARY OF 
BELL AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


Watch “WHIRLYBIRDS” 
on TV. . consult your 
local paper for 

time and station 





WAGNER INDUSTRIAL BRAKES...THE CHOICE OF LEADERS IN INDUSTRY 


BRAKING THE ICER 


Link Belt dock-type car icer uses 
Wagner Brake System for safe sure stops 


The Link-Bele self-propelled refrigerator car 
icer at Chicago Great Western Railway's shops 
at Oelwein, Iowa travels along its own track 
on an elevated dock. It scoops 300 Ib. blocks 
of ice as they are chain-conveyed along the 
dock, reduces them to sized ice which it dis- 
charges into refrigerator cars on either or 
both sides of the dock at the rate of 114 to 2 


minutes per car 


This machine is equipped with a Wagner 
Hydraulic Braking System, which permits fast, 


sure positioning of the icer 


Like this labor-saving icer, perhaps some 
of your equipment has specialized braking 
requirements. If so, your nearby Wagner Sales 
Engineer will be glad to show you how Wagner 
Industrial Braking Systems can help you. Call 
the nearest of our 32 branch offices, or write 


for Bulletin TU-220. 


This mobile “filling station’’ for refrigerator cars re-ices 
them as soon as they arrive at Oelwein, lowa, hub of 
Chicago Great Western Railway's operations, to speed 
delivery of perishable food to its destination. 


Wagner Type HM 10x4 double bridge, double braking 
station installed on the Link-Belt icer. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 





ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS + INDUSTRIAL BRAKES +» AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS—AIR AND HYDRAULIC 





In Washington 


Railroads Can’t Force Preference 


By Tenants or Buyers of Their Land 


The Supreme Court this week ruled against agree- 
ments that force lessees or buyers of railroad real estate 
to ship their products over that particular rail line. 

In a 5-3 decision, the court enjoined the Northern 
Pacific Ry. and its wholly owned subsidiary, Northwest- 
ern Improvement Co., from enforcing “preferential 
routing” agreements. It held that such agreements vio- 
late the Sherman Act by unlawfully restraining trade. 

According to lower court findings, the Northern Pa- 
cific had written preferential routing clauses in contracts 
of sale or lease covering several million acres of land, 
including more than 1,000 grazing leases, covering more 
than I-million acres of land; at least 72 contracts for 
sale of timberland, covering 1,244,137 acres; 31 timber 
sale contracts covering 100,585 acres; 19 oil and gas 
leases, covering 135,000 acres; 16 iron ore leases covering 
5,261 acres; 12 coal leases, and at least 17 other mincral 
leases covering 6,810 acres. 

The high court also reaffirmed last week’s decision 
that state and local authorities can levy a personal prop- 
erty tax on defense work that is in progress but is not 
vet delivered to the federal government (BW —Mar.8 
"58,p24). 

\t stake this time was the constitutionality of per- 
sonal property taxes imposed on American Motors Corp. 
by Kenosha, Wis. The taxes were imposed on aircraft 
engines that American Motors had in inventory, pend- 
ing delivery to the Air Force. 


Liberal Trade Proponents Will Stage 
“Show of Strength” Parley Mar. 27 


\dvocates of liberal trade, taking a cue from supporters 
of foreign aid, are staging a bipartisan “show of strength” 
conference in Washington, Mar. 27. ‘The conference, 
sponsored by 108 business, professional, and civic organ- 
izations, will differ from Eric Johnston’s recent foreign 
aid conclave (BW—Mar.1'58,p29) in an important re- 
spect: 

Over 1,000 delegates will attend the meeting. And 
the day after the conference, many literally will pound 
the corridors of the House and Senate in an attempt 
to convince congressmen that the trade program has 
wide support in business, labor, farm, and civic circles. 

Organized by Pres. George L. Bell of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, the conference will include 
representatives of such groups as the AFL-CIO, national 
Young Republican Clubs, Americans for Democratic 
Action, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, League of Women 
Voters, and the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Assns. 

The day-long meeting will feature a dinner speech 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT GOVERNMENT ON: 
e P. 134 House Adopts a Key Hoover Com- 
mission Plan to Tighten Up Spending. 





by Pres. Eisenhower. House Speaker Sam Rayburn will 
introduce the President. 


Tougher Controls on Oil Imports 


Reported Under Consideration 


While pro-liberal trade groups were planning their 
“show of strength” rally (above), Washington this 
week was full of reports that the Administration had 
decided to stiffen its program of voluntary import quotas 
on oil. Domestic independent oil producers have been 
stepping up their pressure for more stringent import 
controls. New mandatory quotas or a tougher voluntary 
program would relieve Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson and House Speaker Sam Rayburn of anti-trade 
bill pressure from powerful domestic independent oil 
producers in their home state of Texas. New curbs 
on oil imports thus would allow the Democratic leaders 
to throw stronger weight behind the Administration's 
bill to extend the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
Johnson this week wrote Pres. Eisenhower to ask him 
for action on new import curbs. 

Various government spokesmen indicate that a new 
program is in the works. It may involve a tightening 
of the present voluntary plan, rather than mandatory 
quotas. Under such a plan, total imports would be 
split up between U.S.-international and foreign pro 
ducers in the midJ2le East, Canada, and Venezucla 
according to a compromise formula least offensive to the 
exporting producers in those three principal areas. 

Significantly, Matthew V. Carson, administrator of 
the voluntary program, flew to Venezuela this week 
presumably to pave the way for a new system of controls. 


AEC Picks Proposal by ACF Industries 


For Elk River Atomic Power Reactor 


The Atomic Energy Commission has given the nod 
to plans submitted by ACF Industries, Inc., for the pro 
posed atomic power reactor at Ek River, Minn. 

lhe proposals, by ACF’s Nuclear Products-Erco Div., 
will be used as a basis for contract negotiations to de 
sign, develop, construct, and test operate a 22,000-kw. 
plant, featuring a boiling water reactor, for the Rural 
Cooperative Power Assn. The plant is expected to go 
into operation by carly 1960. 

AEC will negotiate a cost-type contract for the job. 
ACF has selected Maxon Construction Co. of Dayton, 
Ohio, as construction subcontractor and Sargent & 
Lundy of Chicago as architectural engineers. 

The ACF plans were chosen by AEC over a rival set 
entered by General Electric. 
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KEY REFORM urged by commission under former Pres. Herbert Hoover wins out as. . . 


Congress Tightens Reins 
On Long-Term Spending 


Che House this week finall 
hotly debated 
tions methods that was one 


wlopted 
appropmia 
of the key 
1955 bv the 
Commission on 
he ided by 


lloovei 


reform in 


yposals made in Second 


I I 

tloover 
( dp rations, 
Herbert 


vhicl 
1 


il 


Govcrnmment 
former Pres 
Lhe Senate, 
earlier adopted unanimously a 
imilar bill of its apparenth 
dy to accept the House version 
The bill aims to recapture for Con 
direct control of the bilhons of 
lat ippropriated for military hard 
goods, that pile up from vear to vear, 
vaiting to be spent. The current total 
$24-billion 


im accrued expenditure svstem for the 


picture 


own i 


put at some Ihe goal is 


federal budget, with an annual review 


Congress of spending under long 

term projects 
Advocates of the 

Citizens 


Re port 


reform, led bv the 
Committee for the 
under its Clarence 
l’rancis, have claimed it will mean an 
ultimate saving of $4-billion a ve 


Hoover 
chairman 
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Pale 


the present system. The bill was backed 


bv the House Government Operations 


Administration 
Its opponents claim with equal 
that the reform will mean 
no real savings, that it will slow down 
production of missiles and other 
weapons, that it will send the Defense 
Dept. back to Congress repeatedly for 
supplemental appropriations, and that 
it could hurt defense contractors. 

lhe opponents in the House included 
the ranking Democratic and Repub 
lican members of the Appropriations 
Committee, and 30 of the 40 com- 
mittce members. Neither the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers nor the Cham 
ber of Commerce supported the bill. 
* Test Period—The House spent two 
days of sharp talk on the bill. In the 
end, the supporters carried the dav by 
an overwhelming 3 to | vote 

But no one can really tell what the 
impact of the new method will be until 
Congress and the Administration liv« 


Committee and the 


chemence 


with it for a few vears. So the House 
set a time limit-Apr. 1, 1962; then 
Congress can make a final decision. 
However the new method turns out, 
it represents a strong effort by Congress 
to tighten its control of the pursestrings. 
¢ New System—Here’s how the new 
system will change the existing setup 
The $24-billion in holdover funds 
exist because Congress traditionally ap- 
propriates the entire cost of a project 
in one vear, though it may take several 
vears before all the money is spent. 
Congress has left the amount of an- 
nual expenditures on these long-term 
projects—planes, ships, subs, and so on 
—largelv to the executive branch. 
Under the new svstem, Congress will 
continue to appropriate the full costs 
of a long-range project in a single act 
Sav it’s a project requiring $10-million, 
to be spent over five vears. This total 
will still be approved at the beginning. 
But the spending agency will have to 
submit at the same time a figure show 
ing what it will spend the first vear— 
sav, $2-million. Backers of the idea 
apparently view this figure as a ceiling 
If the single vear fund is not entirely 
spent, the unused sum will lapse, and 
will have to be approved again by Con 
gress in the next vear’s sum. This does 
not affect the total $10-million appro- 
priation; it applies only to the differ 
ence between what is spent in the single 
vear and the limit for that vear—perhaps 
a few hundred thousand dollars in this 
case. But it’s far more than a technical 
change; at stake are the methods by 
which the federal government pays for 
all the goods and services it purchases 
¢ Hopes and Fears—Supporters believe 
this annual Congressional review will 
result in lower spending in some Cases, 
because Congress will have to take posi 
tive action annually 
But Rep. George H. Mahon (D-Tex.), 
chairman of the appropriations sub 
committee that defense ex 
penditures, called the new approach 
wasteful and time-consuming, arguing 
that thousands of long-term contracts 
and subcontracts would have to be 
checked to make sure that expenditures 
were not exceeding the vear’s ceiling 
Pentagon budget experts sav much de 
pends on how rigidly the annual spend 
ing limit is interpreted 
The Aircraft Industries Assn. bitterly 
fought the proposal in the form adopted 
by the Senate, foreseeing delavs of thre« 
to nine months in plane deliveries be 
cause of holdups in payments under 
the annual limit. Others also pointed 
to a risk of interrupted pavments to 
suppliers. Rep. Richard B. Wiggles 
worth (R-Mass.), author of the House 
version, is confident that such interrup 
tions will not occur under his bill. The 
Wigglesworth version is acceptable to 
many of the producers of military goods 
who fought the Senate bill. eno ~ 


ipprove S 
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In these tables you will find some re- 
sults of an old-standby Wall Street in- 
vestment formula — dollar averaging. 


DOW-JONES INDUSTRIALS = 
U ewe 
EACH YEAR INVEST- ner 
SINCE MENT VALUE DIVIDENDS 
$92,200 $46,600 


84,200 40,900 
78,200 37,000 


52,600 21,700 
37,000 13,300 
22,900 6,800 


15,500 3,700 
8,800 1,500 
4,000 341 


1926 
1929 
1932 


1937 
1942 
1946 


1949 


$33,000 
30,000 
27,000 


22,000 
17,000 
13,000 


10,000 
1952 7,000 
1955 4,000 

Date: F, 1. du Pent & Co. 


The system has done well in certain 
stocks; in others, it has produced only 
mediocre results. But in today’s bear 
market, more and more investors are 
testing dollar averaging as... 
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$1 

INVESTMENT TOTAL 

EACH YEAR INVEST- NO. OF PRESENT TOTAL 
SINCE MENT ARES VALUE DIVIDENDS 

216 $37,100 $32,400 

197 33,800 26,900 

182 31,200 23,100 


139 23,800 13.600 
108 18,500 8,300 
13,700 4,500 166 


10,790 2,800 102 
7,200 1,300 52 
3,900 358 21 


AMER. TEL & TEL. | © DUPONT 


NO. OF PRESENT 
SHARES VALUE 
1,058 
814 
708 


409 
278 


OF 
DIVIDENDS} SHARES VALUE 
$45,100 


$67,800 2,600 $160,700 
49,400 2,244 138,900 37,100 
41,700 2,047 126,700 32,600 
19,200 


21,100 1,363 84,300 
12,900 1,001 61,900 12,800 
6,600 638 39,500 7,100 
3,900 


3,400 406 25,100 
1,200 197 12,200 1,400 
238 72 4,400 255 


$33,000 
30,000 
27,000 


22,000 
17,000 


1926 
1929 
1932 


1937 


$189,200 
145,700 
126,600 


73,200 
49,700 
29,700 


18,200 
9,300 
3,800 


13,000 80 
10,000 62 


“Re 7,000 42 
; tek 4,000 23 














A Way to Recoup Stock Losses 


The slump in stock prices since last 
summer is testing one of Wall Street's 
“foolproof” investment formulas—dollar 
averaging. The dollar averagers sav this 
stocks because 
bear market to 
date can be recovered when a new bull 
market More than likely, 
judging from the table above, investors 
can profit, but, as the table also shows, 
there’s no money-back guarantee of it 

Brokers report that a good many in 
formerly bought stocks 
haphazardly and took their lumps are 
now putting themselves in dollar-aver- 
iging plans. But at the same time, som« 
investors who were dollar 


to buy 
losses suffered in the 


is a good time 


gets going. 


vestors who 


averaging in 
the bull market are now getting out in 
the hope of holding part of their gains. 
This exodus points up one of the 
main weaknesses of dollar averaging. 
lor unless stav with = it, 
through good times and bad, the svstem 
really ceases to be a system at all. 
¢ Definition—Dollar averaging simply 
calls for buving set dollar amounts of 
stock at regular intervals regardless of 
price. If an investor purchases $300 
worth of stock a month, he would get 
100 shares when it’s selling at $3, 156 
at $2 or 75 at $4. 


investors 


In this wav, in 
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vestors buy more shares of a stock when 
its price is low than when its price is 
climbing. 

The formula is not sure-fire. It doesn't 
always produce adequate gains—as vou 
can sce from the mediocre showing of 
American ‘Telephone & ‘Telegraph in 
the table. And it won't equal the sizable 
profits that can come from buving the 
right stock at its low. But, over the long 
pull, dollar averaging, for 
vestors who. take 


those in 
full and judicial ad 
vantage of it, will usually show reason 
able gains. And more and more big 
stock buyers, particularly pension funds 
and investment trusts, are “emploving 
dollar averaging, or modifications of it. 

Moreover, it’s being used more fre 
quently to build up individual retire 
ment funds, educational funds — for 
children, and retirement funds for cor 
porations—especially in their carlicr 
vears when such funds are building up 
to their required levels. 


|. Profitt—Almost Automatic 


Followed closely, strict dollar aver 
aging is a completely mechanical plan, 
unaffected by investor emotions such 


as OVCTI optimism OT CXCeSsIve CONSCTVa- 


adhering to mgid rules, an 
investor avoids testing his will power 
Once set up, no investment judgment 
is required, For it answers the age-old 
investment question of 
vest” by saving “all the time.” 

But, like all formula plans, dollar 
averaging requires considerable staying 
powcr to keep in operation. It calls for 
buving steadily in 
pre SSIONS, when money iS scarce 


tism. By 


‘when to in 


and dc 

hus, 
three basic things are required for suc 
cessful dollar averaging 


TECCSSIONS 


e Wallingness to invest over a long 
P riod—sav 10 to 15 vears 
¢ Nerve to keep buying in market 
slumps 
e A steady flow of capital 
Without cach of these, 


the plan is 
doomed to failure 


Bui if a person con 
tinues diversified dollar averaging 
ifter vear, it will produce handsome 
profits almost automatically as long as 
stock prices do what they have always 
return to their previous peaks 
decline, then 


Vcd 


done 
after 
peaks 
¢ Three Requisites—lor the best re- 
sults, one pension fund manager sug 
gests that investors should concentrate 
on stocks with these three characteris- 


CVCT\ exceed the 
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Save money 
with 


NIBROC 


The Balanced Towel! 


| Perfect balance in absorben- 
cy, wet strength, softness, re- 
LB duces waste—lowers cost. New 
delayed action dispenser cuts usage — 
up to 20%. When bought with Nibroc 
Sofwite® or Softan® toilet tissue the unit 
price is less. Result: even more savings. 
Look under “Paper Towels” in Yellow 


Pages or write Dpt. DN-3, for samples. 
BROWN [ag COMPANY 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
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af 


. . . the stocks selected 
should be expected to do as 
well as the stock averages 
themselves . . .” 


STORY starts on p. 135 


tics: volatility, long-term strength, and 
steady dividend vields. 

The more volatile a stock, the more 
profit can be made over a long haul: 
More shares will be bought when the 
stock's price drops, and the higher the 
price rises, the bigger the profit on 
the large number of shares bought 
when the stock’s price was at a low 
level. 

Dollar averaging works especially 
well if the cyclical stocks chosen have 
made swings of more than 100% from 
low price to high price. Preferably, savs 
one broker, the high price in the cycle 
should be 24 or even 3 times the low 
price. Such cyclical stocks—steels, non- 
ferrous metals, and machine tools for 
example—are being touted now by stock 
brokers as sure bets because of their 
dollar averaging potentials. 
¢ Selectivity Needed—But mere ran- 
dom selection of cyclical stocks won't 
do. There's always the danger of pick- 
ing volatile securities that stay in their 
bearish slide. So most professionals 
agree that the stocks selected should 
be expected to do as well as the stock 
averages themselves 

If possible, they should also be stocks 
that provide steady dividend  vields. 
Dividends go far toward providing 
cash for continuation of the 
program, as well as providing income. 


necessary 


ll. Fans of the Plan 


Strict dollar averaging has been an 
old standby for a limited number of 
individual investors for many vears. But 
basically the growth of dollar averaging 

though development of modifications 
of the basic idea—is a postwar phe- 
nomenon. Its growth coincides with 
the boom of pension funds, the monthly 
accumulation plans of mutual funds, in- 
vestment clubs, and the monthly in 
stallment plans of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Each is particularly suitable 
for dollar averaging because of the 
steady flow of fresh capital. 
¢ Bank Trustees—Big boosters for dol- 
lar averaging variations are bank trus- 
tees. Explains a Bankers Trust official: 
“Dollar averaging eliminates guesswork 
from the market and provides reason- 
able profits.” 

here are other factors, too. For 
one thing, it’s easy to deal with. What 
with the tremendous flow of new money 
they handle, trust officers find it hard 
to give individual attention to each 
separate trust account. Besides, it’s dif- 


asa a 





hhousekeeper? 


or perhaps 
we should say 
“file-keeper” ... 


For good business housekeeping is largely 
a matter of good File-keeping. 

Scatteration filing has no place here. The 
best practice is to use Accopress Binders 
and Accobind Folders to keep all your 
papers in order—safely filed, neatly filed, 
ready to find. Acco filed papers are bound 
papers—the only system that insures safety, 
saves time, space, and money. 

Ask your stationer to show you the ad- 
vantages of Acco-Binding—the easier, sure 
way to good business housekeeping. 


ACCO PRODUCTS 
A Division of NATSER Corporation 
OGDENSBURG, NEW YORK 


In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 








HY 
MINUTE MAID CORP. 

ORLANDO 

FLORIDA 

MR.JOHN M. FOX, President 
“As pioneers in the citrus concentrate industry, it 
is only logical that we should choose to locate our 
facilities in the center of America’s most rapidly- 
expanding industrial frontier .. . the new Florida.” 


“Our reasons for locating in Orlando are of a prac- 
tical nature. We have great confidence in Orlan- 
do’s sound, stable government and in her fairly- 
conceived tax structure. We are pleased, too, to 
receive the benefits of the tremendous influx of 
high calibre manpower which is flowing into the 
Central Florida area at a safe, absorbable rate.” 


Orlando's 75 years of planned progress assures in- 
dustry of an atmosphere of pl d growth. For 
complete information on Orlando, write to: 


RLANDO 
NDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Room 14 City Hall, Orlando, Florida 
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THE FOREMOST 

GERMAN INDUSTRIAL FAIR 

DEUTSCHE INDUSTRIG-MESSE FERIA INDUSTRIAL 
ee ake PAMERAN INDUSTRI DJEE 


COME TO THE 


RANOVER 
FAIR 


APRIL 27 TO MAY 6 
THE BIGGEST AND BEST EVER! 


4,000 German and foreign manufacturers—seven 
million square feet of opportunities for new con- 
tacts—new profitable business in 
Capital Goods: Machinery * Industrial Equip- 
ment * instruments and Tools ¢ Electrical 
Engineering * Chemicals * Iron and Steel « 
Rubber and Plastics * Office Equipment « 


Consumer Goods: China * Ceramics * Glass * 
Clocks * Jewelry and Silverware * Tableware 
* Cutlery and Hardwares « 
For free fact-filled pamphlet, room reservations, 
official admission tickets, contact 
German-American 
Trade Promotion Office 
350 Fifth Ave. 


New York 1, N. Y. 
Wisconsin 7-0727 


FOIRE INDUSTRIELLE D ALLEMAGA 
INDUSTRIALE GERMANICA HEMAYE VCTPNCKN 
BES TE BAA HANNOVER FUARLAR! 





TAPPING SCREWS 


IN FASTENERS 
SOUTHERN 
Is 


STOVE BOLTS 


There are no better fasteners 
than USA-made Southern Screws. 
Over a billion in stock, avail- 
able from our warehouses in 
New York, Chicago, Dallas and 
los Angeles .. . Let us quote 
Southern quality screw prices on 
your requirements. 
with the cost of conventional 
Address: Southern Screw 
Company, P. O. Box 1360, 
Statesville, N. C. 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 


Compare 


mcm screws. 


HANGER BOLTS 
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ficult to convince hundreds of clients 
to follow a flexible investment policy. 
Thus, with a single formula, or varia- 
tions on one, the problem is simplified. 

Some banks work with a master list 
of blue chips, especially those selling at 
low yields, and switch in and out fairly 
frequently. Others shy from buying 
stocks when prices are too high, but 
buy more heavily than the set amount 
when prices are low. Many use dollar 
averaging in combination with a tech 
nical timing formula. Some even dol- 
lar average on all-bond portfolios. 

Over-all, however, the emphasis for 

most trust officers is on stocks with 
long-term growth prospects and higher 
carnings patterns. 
e Pension Funds—As the customers of 
bank trustees, many pension funds have 
initiated dollar averaging as the basis 
for their investment policies. However, 
some have preferred to stick to tradi- 
tional investment methods, relving on 
personal judgment. 

One director of a fund that does not 
think much of dollar averaging explains 
“We like flexibility to judge what will 
buy the most profits. Dollar averaging 
doesn’t let vou do that.” E 
¢ The Mutuals—Backing up this con- 
tention is a mutual fund official, Robert 
E. Clark, of Calvin Bullock, Ltd., “Strict 
dollar averaging is a negation of judg- 
ment, a technical process,” he savs. 
Few, if any, mutual funds go in for 
dollar averaging. 

But although the overwhelming ma- 
jority of mutual funds don’t practice 
the scheme, many investors flock to the 
open-end trusts because, from their 
point of view, the monthly accumula- 
tion plans amount to dollar averaging 
An investor's purchase of shares in an 
all-common-stock mutual fund, espe 
cially, is equivalent to dollar averaging. 
As a practical matter, an all-common 
stock fund invests its new money as 
it comes in because it is dedicated, in a 
large degree, to keeping fully invested. 
Moreover, its shares will rise and fall 
just as over-all stock averages. 


ill. It Has Drawbacks 


Happy results have been chalked up 
by many dollar averagers. Its propo- 
nents are fond of citing the case of an 
investor who put his cash into General 
Electric in 1926. If he had invested 
$1,000 each vear since then, he would 
now own 2,600 shares worth $160,700 
—with $45,100 in dividends. Yet his 
total investment would only be $33,000. 

But there are less cheerful lessons. 
General Motors and Woolworth, for ex 
ample, ranked equally in investment 
stature just before World War II 
But whereas General Motors would have 
yielded about a 300% profit since then, 
the same investment in Woolworth 
would show an actual loss—and the real 


What is your 
most costly 
plant operation? 


Accumulated maintenance, very 
probably, is one of your biggest 
plant expenses, if not the biggest! 

New plants, new production 
methods, even automation are be- 
ginning to cut costs in some areas. 

But plant maintenance will 
always be with us, especially 
cleaning maintenance—the day in 
and day out battle against dust, 
dirt, spilled liquids! 

Since 1910, Clements Mfg. Co. 
has provided industry of all kinds 
with the specialized cleaning equip- 
ment required for most econom- 
ical maintenance. May we send 
you our informative bulletins? 


Ls PRODUCTS 
SOLVE MANY PROBLEMS 


QuUIK-VAC® 
Model 14 
Rugged 2-speed Unit 
Picks up dirt, dust, chips, 
filings, oils, liquids, 
debris. Also blows, ais- 
sweeps, sprays! Powé? 
Unit demounts for use as 
a hand or shoulder carried 
blower suction cleaner. 


0» O@ 








a 


BLOWER SUCTION a 


CLEANERS 
Portable, versatile, economical 
Simplest, quickest way to 
clean motors, machinery 
and other equipment. 4 
models, including 2-speed 
HP model. Many attach- 
ments available. 


Model 21 
QUIK-VAC® 
Powerful, yet portable teammate 
Big capacity for offices, 
stores! Triple filter, 8 
piece set of cleaning 

tools at no extra cost. 





WRITE FOR NEW BULLETIN AND NAME OF DEALER 
Industrial Division 
CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 
6642 S. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


Specialists in vacuum cleaning equip- 
| ment for home, business and industry 





& SINCE 1910 
OC aa eae 
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A BALANCED 
AND MANAGED 
INVESTMENT 





5 gu mutual investment 
company is designed to 
provide in ONE security a 
BALANCED INVEST- 
MENT PROGRAM through 
diversified holdings of 
common stocks (selected for 
possible growth of principal 
and income); and preferred 
stocks and bonds (chosen for 
income and characteristics 
of stability). Get the facts on 
BOSTON FUND, now. Ask 
your investment dealer for a 
prospectus, or write: 


VANCE, SANDERS 
& Company 


111 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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“| it takes a stout heart to 
withstand selling off in a 
bear market .. .” 


STORY starts on p. 135 


value, because of the decline in pur- 
chasing power, would be even less. 
e Up “Again, Down Again—This high- 
lights one of the flaws in dollar aver- 
aging. Many stocks that once were 
national favorites (Pennsylvania RR, 
Coca-Cola, AT&T) have produced 
mediocre appreciation results at best. 
No one can be certain that today’s 
favorites may not prove poor choices 
over the next 10 to 15 years. 
Moreover, it’s easy to get discouraged 
with a program that has netted nothing 
but paper losses for several years. Even 
today, stock brokers admit that long- 


time users of dollar averaging are 
“chucking it all” during the present 
bear market. For it’s sometimes hard 


to know when you are showing foresight 
and when you are sending good money 
after bad. 

For example, regular purchases of, 
sav, Columbia Gas, a not too spec- 
tacular utility stock, could have pro- 
vided a 72.6% gain—on an annual 
investment of $2,000 at the stock’s high 
-over the past 26 years. But consider 
the investor who had to liquidate when 
his Columbia Gas stock was selling at 
$5.25 in 1944. He would have already 
invested some $26,000, but the value of 
his stock then would have been only 
$17,000. 

And this is precisely the time when 
an investor might be least able and 
willing to carry the program through. 
It takes a stout heart to withstand sell- 
ing off in a bear market, especially if 
gains already have been made. 
¢ Propitious Times—In_ reverse, it’s 
hard to resist expanding the set dollar 
amount when the market is rising. At 
such a time, investors with lots of cash 
are tempted to sink all their available 
funds into high-soaring commons. 


Ideally, a bear market is the time to 
start dollar averaging—that is, if it is 


followed by a rise in stock prices. By 
starting when prices are relatively low 
in a dollar averaging scheme, more 
money can be made over a given num 
ber of vears. 

But many professionals are skittish 


about this plan even now. For one 
thing, dollar averaging is not often 
suitable for an already existing fund; 


it’s a sure thing—with proper selection 
only 


over a complete market cycle. 
Iherefore, older investors tend to stay 
away from it. Besides, in its simpler 


versions, dollar averaging cuts into capi- 
tal gains, because it calls for continuing 
regular stock purchases at very high 
market levels. END 


THE PLACE 
to hang your hat 
when you 

have business 


in Arkansas. 





Let us give you 
the local angle 


from the bank 








where business 


is done in Arkansas. 


* 


* 

+ J NATIONAL BANK 

* LITTLE ROCK 
® x 


MEMBER: Federal Reserve System and 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





USTOMER 


Right out of the 
comics, beloved, 
cantankerous Bull 
of the Woods 
achieves some new 
dimensions as an 
advertising personality. 








Appearing on new custom 
Glassware, Direct Mail and 
Calendar Advertising-—a com- 
plete, low cost, prestige package—the 

Bull can be your own star salesman. 
He'll deliver your message to factory 
men with buying influence to make 

sure “You're There.” Call or write. 


“you're there” with . 


SHAW- -BARTON 


Calendar and Specialty Advertising 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL cH 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT. COSHOCTON, OHIO 
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King Cotton 
Papers for 


better records 


When performance is important 
for business record-keeping, bet- 
ter papers made from cotton 
fibers are usually specified. 
Parsons King Cotton ledgers and 
"index are the accepted standard 
by government and business 

. and can be for all your 
better records. 


Pr SONS 


KING COTTON 


"sa sagas 


Scotch Linen Ledger 

Parsons Linen Ledger 

Parsons Index 

Mechano Form Ledger 
and Index 

Crest Ledger and 
Index 


WRITE ON YOUR BUSINESS LET- 
TERHEAD FOR THIS SELECTION 
OF RECORD-KEEPING PAPERS 

, NO.1M. PARSONS PAPER CO.. 

HOLYOKE, MASS. © PPCO 1958 
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Big Board Fees 


Stock Exchange weighs 
boosting its commissions, and 
initiating service charges for 
various stock deals. 


The New York Stock Exchange is 
considering a twin-pronged move to in- 
crease the charges levied on securities 
transactions. The suggestions are: 

¢ Raising commissions and other 
fees charged by member firms in buying 
and selling securities for customers. 

e Establishing mandatory mini- 
mum charges, for the first time, on such 
services as safekeeping of securities, 
transferring certificates, and the mainte- 
nance of inactive accounts. 

A special committee of the Board of 
Governors has recommended _ these 
changes to the full body; decision may 
come within the next 10 davs. 

Discussion of the changes is stirring 

up dissension among brokerage firms. 
Most Wall Street houses (Merrill Lynch 
was the big dissenter) privately agreed 
to the increases in March, 1957, but a 
number of them now question the wis- 
dom of any moves during the recession 
in business and the market. 
e Discontent—The recommendations 
grew mainly from the discontent of 
member firms who service customers 
without fee. There is no law or regu- 
lation that savs fees cannot be charged. 
But few firms have the courage to as- 
sess them when most houses do not. 
(Commissions themselves have not been 
raised since 1953.) 

In the spring of 1957, discontent 
boiled up as trading volume ebbed to 
its lowest point in four vears. A special 
committee to study the costs and rev- 
enues of member firms was set up. 

Since then, the picture has changed. 
Both business and stock prices are 
down, but trading volume has paradox- 
ically improved. The improvement has 
been modest, to be sure—volume. in 
1957 just topped 1956, while turnover 
this vear is running slightly ahead of a 
year ago. 

e Split Views—This has led a number 
of firms to question openly the wisdom 
at this time of raising commissions 
which range from $6 to $50 on a 100- 
share, or round-lot transaction. There’s 
more agreement that the Exchange 
should establish fees for the other serv- 
ices. Most brokers feel that such 
charges would be easier to justify than 
a hike in commissions. At present, the 
only charge that member firms must 
make is for postage when a mailing to 
a customer exceeds $1. It’s customary, 
too, for brokers to charge a 4-point fee 
for advances to customers buving on 
margin. END 





Background music keeps 
tenants and visitors happy 


Air-conditioned sidewalks—background 
music—every imaginable service for ten- 
ant and visitor comfort and efficiency is 
provided in the fabulous Exchange Park 
development in Dallas, Texas. 

First building completed, the Ex- 
change Bank Building, is the music sys- 
tem control center. The Bank, itself, the 
elevators and every tenant office can be 
supplied with background music. Expan- 
sion of the system to the rest of this ‘city 
within a city” without obsolescence of the 
original equipment was included in 
Stromberg-Carlson’s plans. 

And the system’s estimated require- 
ment is Nine Thousand Speakers. 

Some of the future needs of this huge 
project may be your needs now: 


* Interphone systems for tenants. 

* Multi-program systems for hotel guest rooms. 
* Non-annoyance level voice paging systems. 
* Parking garage intercom systems. 

* Information service system for stores. 


Stromberg-Carlson is sure to have an 
answer to your music or communication 
problem. Whether you require 9,000 
speakers or just one, our experienced en- 
gineering staff and your local distributor 
will combine talents to assemble, from 
standard components, a wide variety of 
systems to meet your needs. 


1OOK UNDER 


atoll Why not get our ideas? 


Your inquiry is solic- 
ited, no obligation. 


**There is nothing finer 
than a Stromberg-Carlson”’ 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
Special Products Division « Electronics Center 


1412 N. Goodman Street * Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Electronic and communication products for 
home, industry and defense . including 
High Fidelity Consoles; School, Sound, 


Intercom and Public Address Systems 
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In The Markets 


Talk of Anti-Recession Action 
Sparks Modest Rally in Stocks 


Spurred by promise of government action, particu- 
larly talk of a tax cut, the stock market this week staged 
a modest advance. 

Considering the spate of bad news about business, 
the performance of many stocks was impressive. In- 
vestors seemed generally to discount the poor earnings 
and lower sales volume reported by many companies. 
Brokers report that their customers believe that Wash- 
ington will come to the rescue with effective contra 
evclical action, and that the unexpectedly sharp drop 
in the economy will speed up anti-recession steps. 

\ccording to professionals, this month’s rally is still 
nothing more than a technical recovery. It could carry 
somewhat further, but most experts expect a downturn 
if the decline in business does not soon show signs of 
bottoming out. They cite the heavy short position as 
a big factor in the rise of stocks, and the market may 
continue to climb until the shorts are squeezed. Pro- 
fessionals say that the higher the market rises now, the 
more vulnerable it will be to a decline later. 

However, the willingness of investors to continue to 
buy common stocks leads some brokers to believe that 
the market will be able to withstand any selling waves. 
One expert explains that investors “have been sold on 
stocks like the public on patent medicines,” and it will 
take a real change in attitude to bring a reversal in the 
buving mood. 

Investors apparently are comparing this market to 
the 1953 situation, when stocks started rising well before 
the economy recovered. But there are a number of 
significant differences now. For one thing, blue chip 
growth stocks were then attractively priced, vielding 
more than 5% on dividends. ‘That's not the case today. 
For another, there was little excess industrial capacity 
in 1953, while now it is unlikely that corporations will 
soon begin a new boom in capital spending. 


Fed’s Latest Move to Ease Credit 
Helps Clear Bond Dealers’ Shelves 


The bond market was breathing easier this week as a 
result of the Federal Reserve's lowering of the discount 
rate from 23% to 24% 

This move toward easier credit came at a time when 
all sections of the market were under pressure, due to 
the unwillingness of investors to buy up the flood of 
issues being offered. Just before the money managers 
moved, yields on new offerings were hiked. 

By the time the Fed acted, underwriters were able 
to unload much of the accumulation on their shelves 
as well as to move new offerings. 

Although the Fed’s move was generally considered 
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“psychological,” the squeeze is over, and underwriters 
expect that more ease in credit is on the way (page 34). 
Also the future calendar of corporate offerings shows 
a slackening in demand. 

There will probably not be a resurgence of the bull 
market in bond prices until demand for credit slackens 
and the supply of investable funds starts to increase. 
This should not be far off, however. According to 
Theodore Goldsmith, expert on government securities, 
the decline in demand should resume after the tax- 
paying period. He expects a drop in the 91-day ‘Treasury 
bill rate “quite possibly to under 1%.” 

At present, the Treasury bill rate is not considered 
a reliable guide to short- term money conditions. ‘This 
week, it jumped to 1.5% after being as low as 1.2% 
This type of fluctuation is not unusual around tax time. 

Just how long it will take for the long-term bond 
market to feel the effect of short-term ease is ques- 
tionable. 

Now that the worst is over, though, bond men are 
betting that prices will rise sharply in the months ahead. 


Missile Issues Make Mixed Showing; 


Smaller Companies Prove the Hottest 


Missile stocks have been getting a lot of play from 
investors—with mixed results. BUSINESS WEEK’s missile 
stocks list (BW —Dec.21°57, p09) has in general held 
its own. 

Among issues that could most accurately be described 
as missile stocks seven out of 10 have gained—from 
1.3% to 43.8°. Biggest advances have been made by 
Thiokol Chemical, up $13, and Acrojet-General, up $57. 
The big loser has been Douglas Aircraft—down $13, or 
18.4%, since mid-December. 

In the category labeled as “getting a play in the field, 
but basically not missile stocks,” nine out of 12 have 

gained—but in a narrow range. Big loser has been U.S. 
Borax, down about $11, « 23% 

Eight of 11 “missile bell of the future” have ad- 
vanced. The big winners have been the smaller com- 
panies—the ones that may someday emerge as giants. 
Perkin-Elmer is up 31.6%; Garrett Corp., 28.8% 


The Markets Briefs 


A New York judge has signed a court order tempo- 
rarily restraining the sale of stock in Selectivision, Inc., 
a pay-TV company. In calling for the restraint, State 
Atty. Gen. Louis J. Lefkowitz charged that Peter J. 
Gruber & Co., New York broker-dealer, had represented 
that $4-million had been invested in Selectivision. 
Lefkowitz said it had been more like $150,000. 


One of the stock market’s best performers since the 
decline set in last summer continues to be P. Lorillard. 
This week, Lorillard stock sold above $49 and some 
analysts predict it will break through $50. They base 
their forecast on the probability that Lorillard will earn 
close to $8 in 1958, compared with $3.78 last year. 
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YOU'RE JUDGED BY V¢ ULL heels 


youre sooes ey VOUF PIINUINE 


No businessman wants to look ‘‘down at the and brilliant. Fine 
heels nv He naturally takes care to look his Hest youl booklets 
when he calls on prospective Customers 


papel will give character to 
and, iS a result. youl prospects will 
judge favorably the character of your com] 
Apply this same thought to your company’s 
printed sales pieces Each booklet and brochure 


is a more effective salesman when it looks its best 


Team up with a GOOD printer. (all 

experienced printer right at the start of youn 
: JOD Have him pl in it with you from the vet C= 

Prospects often judge a company by its sales litera- 


: : ‘inning. He ‘knows how to produce literature 
ture. When you distribute fine printing on dis- 


oe worthy of your customers’ respect, literature that 
tinctive paper you show respe i t l In- \ 

. a how respect for your custon will stimulate sales. He knows that the top quality 
ers. In turn, they respond with respect for you 


line of papers for you is Warren’s High Standard 


Outstanding selling pieces can only be printed Printing Papers, because for quality, Warren 


on outstanding papel Fine papel V1VeS VOUT half- papers ar uUnLal¢ “<1 in thie a ay papel held 


tones more life, makes your colors more sparkling S.D. Warren, SY Broad Street, Boston 1, Massachusett 


‘Warren's, )/printing papers 


= make a 
good impression 


‘STAND AR 
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“N othing 
else could be 
SO exciting” 


... says NBC’s Bob Sarnoff about his 
busy week, his big job ... and the battle 


of the programs 


In two years young President Sarnoff has 
switched NBC program tactics, streamlined its 
management setup. A remarkable achievement 
in so short a time, particularly here in an in- 
dustry where the clock is the cash register... 
Where millions are invested in minutes. As an 
authority on rapid-fire “communication,” it’s 
quite natural that Bob Sarnoff turns to Business 
Week as do so many of the management men 
around him (over 400 fellow subseribers in 
RCA). Business Week's performance is all 
business—more business news channeled here 
than in any other general business or news 
magazine... and edited with a compatible re- 
gard for a busy man’s time. That this is busi- 
ness’ best-rated show there is no question, lor 
management men everywhere acclaim Business 
Week “most useful” in its field... confirm 
thei personal judg- 
ment by consist- BUSINESS 
ently investing more 
advertising pages 
in it than in any 
other general-busi- 
hess or news mMadeae- 
zine. You advertise 
in Business H eek 
when you want to 
influence manages 


ment men, 






















‘@merican LUSTRAGRAY glare reducing glass 


has home owner appeal by providing maximum 





viewing pleasure from the interior and greater 


privacy from the exterior”’ 


— says Charles C. Richardson, 2enera/ contractor, San Diego, 
Calif. His large home, shown here, was designed by Domingo Martinez. 






+ oh 






Photo from interior. Open space between sliding 
glass doors shows sun glare. LUSTRAGRAY 
glazing reduces sun glare, sharpens view. 






As Contractor Richardson can tell you, this neutral Photo from exterior indicates LUSTRAGRAY glazing throughout, 
gray-tint sheet glass makes homes more salable including jalousies. Residence covers 4,000 sq. ft. 


because it: 


*® Reduces sun glare 50%, minimizing 
eyestrain and fatigue 






® Reduces heat transmission 





CLEAR GLASS for 
Maximum Daylighting 


GRAY GLASS tor 
Controlled Daylighting 


® Provides exterior privacy and interior 
“clear glass” vision 






american 


__ winvow (244 comPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ARNOLD, PA © ELLWOOD City, Pa 
JEANNETTE, PA * OKMULGEE OKLA 


® Makes permanently attractive appearance 







® Is economical 


To get these same advantages in your office or 
factory, call your architect or builder. AMERICAN 
LUSTRAGRAY adds to comfort and efficiency wWsw 6966 


PLANTS 
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The Internal Revenue Service threw in the towel this week on its plans 
to require all taxpayers to keep expense account records and report the 
details on their income tax returns next year (BW—Mar.1’58,p109). 


IRS now says that, if you account to your employer for business expen- 
ses, you do not have to keep records. Nor do you have to total or itemize 
reimbursable expenses on next year’s tax return. 


If this is your situation, all you have to report is that your expense 
funds did not exceed “ordinary and necessary business expenses paid by the 
employee” or, if they did, that the excess has been included in taxable 
income. 


However, if you do not make an accounting of your expense items to 
your company, you will be expected to make a detailed report on the amount 
and the nature of these expenses. 


Take a look at the new men’s clothes being shown for spring and 
summer and you can’t help but notice the trend toward Italian design and 
fabrics. Here’s a look at what some of the better shops are offering in the 
way of new styles for coming months 


Suit shoulders are softer and somewhat narrower, and lapels have been 
shaved a bit. Fabrics are lighter—down to 6 oz. per yard in some quality 
summertime models. 


Many suits can be worn from spring right through early fall. In this 
all-but-cold-weather class, silk suits rate high—with imported Italian cloths 
at the top of the list. Popular colors are solid navy and charcoal gray 
They’re single breasted, somewhat formal, and are three-buttoned ($135) 
Tropical worsteds, either 100% wool or wool-Dacron, will be popular, too, 
mostly in conservative solids—dark blues, browns, grays ($95 to $110) 


Washables for hot days come in a wide range of “miracle” fabrics as 
usual. Dacron and cotton—65%-35%—is especially serviceable. It looks 
good with little pressing; however, it needs hand washing to look its best. 
You'll see single breasted, three-button styles in solid colors—oxford gray, 
medium brown, and navy ($40 to $50). Another washable mix that wears well 
is Dacron-rayon-mohair—65%0-25°%-10%. It has the look of lightweight silk, 
and enough body to keep from creasing too much 

An Irish linen suit ($60) with a new creaseless quality built in has been 
introduced—in natural tan shades. It has 25°% Terylene for crease-resist- 
ance, and washes easily 


Here are some other items that look interesting 


¢ Sport coats. Italian silk coats for spring-summer, with a tweedy look; 
mostly in grays and browns, three-button singles, patched pockets ($70) 
Also a new all-wool Scottish worsted, feather-light; same style but with a 
center back vent—in checks, plaids, and houndstooth ($75 to $90). In wash- 
ables, a Dacron-cotton jacket—65%-35°:o—three-button with patch pockets 
in small plaids and checks, also in navy ($35 to $55) 


The blue blazer all-wool jacket with brass buttons ($75), worn with white 
flannel slacks ($60), will turn up again at the resorts. It is still a favorite 





¢ Slacks. Italian silk again—in grays, browns ($40). And for all but the 
dog days, there are plenty of English flannel, worsted flannel, and hopsack- 
ing, all wools, with dark grays leading and unpleated fronts still fashionable 
($30 to $40). 
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¢ Shoes. Trend is “dressy-casual”—soft mocassins, for instance, that 
give good arch support, for city wear ($23); and a new Italian informal shoe 
of lightweight leather and raffia straw, all black or all tan, for weekends 
($15 up). New Italian-shape all-leathers are catching on, too ($30 to $35). 


* Hats. The spring models are made of soft felt and are lightweight; 
some English imports are crushable and especially good for travel ($15 to 
$30). For casual wear, a new all-wool small check, of English tweed, tan- 
white or brown-white-green ($15). The old-fashioned stiff sailor is gaining 
again—in natural shades ($10). 


¢ Sport shirts. Among the new styles are silk sport shirts with raglan 
sleeves—oyster white ($20). You’ll see plenty of all-cotton knit polos in solids 
and patterns. These will stand up under heavy sports use ($10 to $18). 


Spring novels: Here you'll find a variety of new books about life in the 
past, present, and future. 


¢ The Southern Cross by Peter French takes you back to packet days 
when the lucrative China trade beckoned to enterprising Yankees (Double- 
day, $3.95). 


¢ They Came to Cordura by Glendon Swarthout is based on the U.S. 
Army’s Punitive Expedition in 1916 in pursuit of Pancho Villa—a study in 
courage (Random House, $3.50). 


¢ Home From the Hill by William Humphrey relates the explosive rela- 
tionships of a family in a small East Texas town (Knopf, $3.95). 


* The Roots of Heaven by Romain Gary, set in Africa, combines adven- 
ture with serious thought (Simon & Schuster, $4.50). 


* Young Mr. Keefe by Stephen Birmingham penetrates a segment of 
today’s young married generation seeking stability and purpose (Little 
Brown, $3.95). ‘ 


¢ The Future Like a Bride by Robert Colborn explores the moral re- 
sponsibilities of scientists—and takes a disturbing look into tomorrow 
(Beacon Press, $3.50). 


If you'll be Europe-bound this season—maybe for the Brussels Fair— 
you may want to mix business with pleasure and take in one of the interna- 
tional trade fairs that will be going on. Here are a few outstanding ones: 


France—International Spring Trade Fair, Lyon, Apr. 12-21 (consumer 
goods and textiles); International Fair, Paris, May 10-26 (consumer and 
industrial products). 


Germany—German Industries Fair, Hanover, Apr. 27-May 6 (heavy in- 
dustry); International Fall Trade Fair Part I, Cologne, Sept. 5-8 (household 
and hardware goods); Part II, Sept. 14-16 (textiles and clothing); Photokina 
Trade Fair, Cologne, Sept. 22-Oct. 5 (photo and cinema). 


Italy—International Samples Fair, Milan, Apr. 12-27 (wide variety of 
consumer and industrial products); International Fair, Rome, June 16-30 
(electronics, atomic energy, radio, television, movies). 


Switzerland—National Autumn Fair, Lausanne, Sept. 13-28 (consumer 
goods, technical developments). For complete details write to the New 
York travel bureaus or consulates of the countries concerned, or to Union 
des Foires Internationales, 7 Avenue George V, Paris 8, France. If you 
want a complete list of leading European fairs, through October, write to 
Personal Business Dept., Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 15, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
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AIR HOSE 





Then why pay extra for heavyweight, muscle-bound air hose, 
when U.S. Rubber Air Hose is easier to handle, more flexible, 
and withstands higher working pressures...at lower end cost. 





When you're on a tight budget and a tight schedule, 
there’s no sense in throwing dollars away buying over- 
weight, hard-to-handle air hose. Such hose—with exces- 
sive, unnecessary plies—is out of date, will slow you 
down, and leave you out of pocket. 

Now, thanks to “U.S.” engineering, you get the opti- 
mum balance in air hose—easier to handle and at the 
same time tougher and less expensive. What’s more, 
U.S. Air Hose handles higher working pressures than 


Mechanical _ Division 





the conventional air hose you might be using. 

Every hose in the complete “U.S.” 
give maximum service, even under unreasonable de- 
mands. Take advantage of the skill and long experience 
of “U.S.” Hose technicians, plus “U.S.” research and 
production facilities. Get U.S. Air Hose at your local 
authorized “U.S.” Hose Distributor, or write us at 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, New York. In Canada: 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 


line is designed to 


RUBBER 








See things you never saw before. Visit U.S 


. Rubber’s New Exhibit Hall, Rockefeller Center, N.Y. 











it’s multiplication 
by subtraction! 


The formula is simple: Take away up to 5 hand or old automatic turret lathes. 
Replace them with just one new Potter & Johnston Automatic. And you'll 
multiply your productive efficiency many times. 

Time and again, this formula has been proved by facts like these: A single P&J 
Automatic with one operator now handles work that previously required five hand 
machines and five operators. In another plant, production was multiplied 3.5 
times by switching from hand machines to a P&J Automatic. And in a Texas 
plant, two of our Automatics operated by one man have replaced seven 

hand machines and released six operators for other work. Get all the facts in 
these and other success stories. See how a switch to P&J Automatics 

can multiply savings and profits on your production lines! Write 

now for copies of P&J Case History Reports. Potter & Johnston 
Company, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
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AUTOMATIC TURRET LATHES ...GEAR CUTTERS... PACKAGING MACHINES 


POTTER & JOHNSTON 


SUBSIDIARY OF PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, INC. 
PRECISION PRODUCTION TOOLING SINCE 1898 
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CONTINUOUS CASTING starts with pouring molten copper into bottomless graph- 


ite mold, as controller adjusts flow from glass-enclosed console. After quick cooling . . . 





FINISHED CAKE-—or ingot—rises out of 32-ft.-deep water pit on a hydraulic eleva- 


tor, and is harnessed to overhead crane. 


Ingot, weighing over eight tons, and... . 


LONGEST copper cake ever cast will be 


sawed to shorter lengths on circular saw. 


What Copper's New Casting Trick Does 


In its sprawling refinery and casting 
plant at Perth Amboy, N. J., American 
Smelting & Refining Co. has its engi- 
necrs busily rewriting the rule book for 
copper makers \sarco has whipped 
up a set of new equipment for melting 
refined copper and casting cake and bil 
lets that represents the first major de 
parture from accepted practice since the 
discovery of electrolvtic refining 

It should give Asarco a big jump on 
the competition In primary tough 
pitch” copper, which amounts to over 
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90% of the red metal sold. And it’s a 
safe bet the rest of the copper industry 
won't be long in following Asarco’s lead 
¢ Triple Threat—The changes at Perth 
Amboy 


new machinery 


center around a triumvirate of 
svstems 

¢ The world’s largest electric cop 
per melting furnace, with capacity to 
melt 30 tons per hour 

¢ The first continuous copper cake 
casting unit, which can turn out 25-ft 
long slabs of metal with a fine 
finish at the rate 


surface 


of more than 20 tons 


per hour (pictures The unit started 
operating onl 
e A new casting 
tem for copper billets that will go into 
operation in late spring, 


ibly double Asarco’s 


for producing primar 


1 week or so ago 
continuous 


ind will prob 
present capacity 
copper for tube 
ind pipe manufacturers 

¢ Little Resemblance—If it weren't for 
the stacked sheet 


ind the characteristic green flame 


of clectrolvt coppel 
ke ip 
ing from the brick-lined molten metal 
troug] 


h ied launders, Asarce con 
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INDUSTRY 
MOVES 


AHEAD e ele © throughout the 


‘UNION 
PACIFIC 
WEST’ 


A, one example, a nationally known rubber company recently 
established a new sales branch and warehouse in Union Pacific's 
Omaha Industrial District where several other large concerns are 
now located. 


Executives of the rubber company gave primary consideration to the 
following important factors in selecting the Omaha site. 


It offered a strategically located point for improved 
distribution service to customers in Nebraska and 
neighboring states. 


The convenience of Union Pacific's rapid and reliable 
shipping service in that midwest area. 


The fact that the U.P. Industrial District provided an 
attractive site on level ground, complete with paved 
streets and necessary utilities. 


There are a number of other advantageously located and fully de- 
veloped industrial tracts in the western area served by our railroad. 


For confidential information regarding these tracts, we suggest you 
contact our nearest representative or get in touch with us direct. 





<— |NDUSTRIAL 
‘| wasoum~ DEVELOPMENT 
n... DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC 
Ltilbeoad 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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tinuous casting room wouldn't be rec- 
ognizable as a copper operation at all. 
Instead of the clumsy, roaring bulk of 
a gas or oil-fired reverberatory furnace, 
there is the clean mass of an electric 
unit, its automatic controls bobbing 
foot-thick electrodes up and down so 
neatly that they can dodge waves in the 
molten pond of copper below. 

The biggest difference, though, is on 
the casting floor itself. ‘The trademark 
of the copper industry—the casting 
wheel—is no more. Instead of the 
carousel-like arrangement of molds hung 
on the periphery of a 50-ft. horizontal 
turntable, there is only a small control 
booth facing two rectangular holes in 
the floor. Continuous casting lacks the 
spectacular touch, but more than makes 
up for that in efficiency gained. 
¢ Something New to Sell—Asarco wel- 
comes the gain in efficiency, but even 
more than that, it’s happy over the 
prospect of having something brand- 
new to sell to its copper fabricating cus- 
tomers—an important consideration in 
the present depressed and competitive 
state of the copper business. 

This “something new” Asarco has to 
sell is a new size and weight relation- 
ship in its copper cake. (In any other 
metal, this form would be called an 
ingot; but because copper was once 
cast in little molds the size of baker’s 
bread tins, cake became the industry 
term for the form of copper sold to 
rolling mills. The name hangs on, 
even though the “cake” has been cast 
in big slabs weighing half a ton or more 
for the past 50 vears.) 
¢ Question of Size—The size of the 
copper cake is a matter of no small im- 
portance to the rolling mill operator. 
He takes thick slabs of copper, rolls 
them down to plate or thin sheet. What 
counts most for him is the tons per 
hour he can put through his mill. 

Up to about 10 years ago, commer- 
cial copper cake came in §00-lb. maxi- 
mum size, and the mills with fast equip- 
ment were spending most of their time 
shuffling these small cakes in and out. 

Copper refiners eventually were able 
to supply cakes up to 2,000 Ib. The 
2,000-Ib. cakes measured 25 in. wide, 
37 in. long, and 7 in. thick. Some mills 
liked the size, but complained of the 
7-in. thickness—it took extra passes in 
their equipment to roll it down. 

But the copper casting wheel was 
about at the limit of its capacity for 
heavv cake 

Actually, the captive copper refiners, 
notably Anaconda Co. and Kennecott 
Copper Corp., did go to 3,000-Ib. in 
gots, but these big ones had _ surface 
defects that required scarfing or surface 
finishing. ‘There was no indication of 
much demand for ton and a_ half 
ingots. 

e Licked—Now Asarco thinks it has 
the size problem licked. Using contin- 
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SQUEEZE PLAY FAILS 10 SCORE AGAINST WEIRKOTE 


Crun-n-n-ch! 
For brutal, iron-jawed pressure, a steam shovel has few equals. Here, in this crushing 
grip, Weirkote’s zinc coating undergoes a murderous test. 


Yet at every crease, at every tortured angle of this crumpled mass, the zinc remains an 
integral part of the steel. There is not one sign of flaking anywhere! 

No wonder strenuous forming operations such as lock seaming are child's play, for 
Weirkote can be worked to the very limits of the steel itself! 


No wonder parts fabricated from it require no painting, plating or redipping to guard 
against corrosion. Weirkote parts can be stamped, drawn or spun well in advance of use, 
and stored without danger of rust. 


And NOW, Weirkote is treated to inhibit wet storage (white oxide) stain. 
Why not find out what Weirkote’s benefits can mean to you? 


Free Weirkote Booklet! Send for all the facts on Weirkote. Write 
Weirton Steel Company, Dept. U-6, Weirton, West Virginia 


WEIRTON STEEL 
COMPANY 


WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


@ division of 


NATIONAL STEEL aly CORPORATION 





“ADVERTISING CLOSES THE GAP 
: BETWEEN 
PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT AND SALES’ 


Eee — 


“Speed is the key to success in our industry,” states Nelson Havill, 
General Sales Manager of Potter & Brumfield, subsidiary of American 
Machine & Foundry Company. “‘With demand for new and more com- 
plex relays expanding daily, we must constantly design new and superior 
structures. Equally important, we must keep more than 150,000 engi- 
neers, designers and buyers informed of our progress. To do this, we 
depend on business magazines. Undoubtedly, advertising in leading busi- 
ness publications reduces the time between product development and 


sales to a profitable minimum.” 


IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business, you can 


> 


*‘mechanize”’ your selling by concentrating your advertising in the one or 
more McGraw-Hill publications serving your markets. Through “‘mecha- 
nized selling,” you reach your most important prospects... create 
interest and preference for your brand... keep them sold. In addition, 
you will give your sales representatives more time to concentrate on 


making specific proposals and closing sales. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


App McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated ye 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36,N.Y. 





6 STEPS TO a 
SUCCESSFUL 


i= |2 


MORE ADVERTISING HERE MEANS MORE SALES TIME HERE 




















Mr. Havill is shown holding one of P&B’s newest micro-miniature relays. The 


Princeton, Indiana, company manufactures nearly 60 different relay types. 
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“UTS INVENTORY 


@ Reduce fastener inventory by 
simplifying usage requirements 


@ Lower your stock handling and 
purchasing costs, too 


To take full economic advantage of 
“standard” fasteners, standardize 
their usage, too. The fewer types 
and sizes you can get along with, the 
lower your buying, stock handling 
and even assembly costs will be. 


Case history: At one plant, the man 
tackling the job found more than 
23,000 fastener items in inventory. 
Without need to consult anyone, he 
eliminated 1700 items immediately. 
With study, he figures to cut the 
rest in half. 


Some suggestions: (1) Stock only 
one pattern of nut, not two or more, 
for each size bolt. (2) Use coarse 
threads almost exclusively; fine 
threads are seldom necessary. (3) 
Eliminate as many bolt lengths and 
diameters as feasible. Change a 
minor specification rather than add 
an in-between size. (4) Settle on 


fewer materials. Two grades of steel 
satisfy most strength r :eds. (5) 
Specify fewer head styles for bolts 
and screws. 


Much simplification can be done 
by common sense alone; much more 
with the help of a fastener engineer. 
Ask the RB&W Fastener Man to 
show you. Russell, Burdsall & Ward 
Bolt and Nut Cempany, Port 
Chester, New York. 


Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y.; Coraopolis, Pa.; 
Rock Falls, lil.; Los Angeles, Calif. Additional 
sales offices at: Ardmore (Phila.), Pa.; Pittsburgh; 
Detroit; Chicago; Dallas; San Francisco. Sales 
agents at: Milwaukee; New Orleans; Denver; Fargo. 
Distributors from coast to coast. 


RBaw FASTENERS~-STRONG POINT OF ANY ASSEMBLY 
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uous casting—simply pouring molten 
copper into a bottomless mold and pull- 
ing the cake out as it solidifies—the new 
unit at Asarco can make an ingot that 
weighs in at 84 tons, yet is only 5 in. 
thick; it can be made up to 36 in. wide. 

Asarco doesn’t expect to sell 84-ton 
ingots, and cuts them to shorter lengths 
on a big circular saw next to the casting 
pit. But for the first time in a long 
time, a copper supplier is well ahead of 
the demands of the rolling mill oper 
ator. 
¢ Solid and Smooth—The key unit in 
the casting svstem is the mold itself. It 
is a water-cooled rectangular sleeve 
made of graphite. Though the sleeve is 
only 15 in. deep, the copper emerges 
at the bottom entirely solidified, with- 
out a deep molten core as in many 
other continuous casting processes. To 
cool the copper that fast, 3,000 gal. 
per minute of cooling water circulate 
through the mold. As the copper 
emerges from the mold, it is supported 
bv a hvdraulic ram, and spraved di- 
rectly bv jets of water. The ram lowers 
it into a 32-ft.-deep pit of circulating 
water where it is cooled below room 
temperature. The mold casts a 5-in. by 
36-in. cake at the rate of 20 in., or 
about 1,150 Ib., per minute. 

Because the graphite mold is self 
lubricating, the surface of the continu- 
ous-cast ¢ake is almost mirror smooth, 
though it is streaked with parallel sur- 
face film stains from the water jets, and 
these give it a corrugated appearance in 
photographs. Its internal structure is 
verv dense (over 100% of the standard 
for tough pitch copper). This, combined 
with the fine surface quality, is expected 
to cut rolling rejects by a large margin. 
¢ Lower Costs, Too—Oddly enough, 
Asarco’s manufacturing costs will come 
down along with the increase in utility 
of its product. A single graphite mold 
(in practice two molds are used simul- 
tancously in the casting pit) can out- 
produce a big casting wheel with 24 
metal cake molds. 

“As far as I'm concerned,” savs Dr. Al- 

bert J. Phillips, Asarco’s vice-president 
for research and engineering, “the cast- 
ing wheel is as obsolete as the horse and 
carriage.” 
e Veteran—Asarco is no newcomer to 
the continuous casting game in non- 
ferrous metals. It runs a huge foundry 
at Perth Ambov where brass and bronze 
shapes are cast continuously through 
graphite molds. 

Years ago, it developed and installed 
continuous casting machines for 3-in.- 
diameter billets fer use in pipe manufac- 
ture. These are still producing, but will 
be retired when the new and more efh- 
cient billet casting svstem is installed. 

For a few vears at least, one casting 
wheel will stav on the job at Perth 
\mbov for casting wire bar. But there’s 
no doubt its davs are numbered. tno 
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Push the button and copies flow! 


Here, as caricatured by Artzybasheff, 
is the mighty Copyflo® continuous 
printer—automatic, push-button xe- 
rography at its brilliant best—whose 
enormous appetite for volume copy 
problems is matched only by its speed, 
versatility, and high quality of output. 

Wherever low-cost, volume copy- 
ing is the need, look to automatic 
xerography for the happy solution. 
Copyflo printers turn out dry, positive 


prints up to 11 or 24 inches wide (de- 
pending on model), ready for imme- 
diate use. Copies emerge at the rate 
of 20 feet a minute, an 814”x 11” 
print in less than three seconds . 
Copyflo continuous printers en- 
large, reduce, or copy size to size. 
They offer the speediest, most flexible, 
most economical way to get copies 
precisely like the original from micro- 


film or original documents. 


For further information write to: 
Dept. 58-4X, The Haloid Company, 
3, N. Y. Branch offices in 
principal U.S. and Canadian cities. 


HALOID 
XEROX 


Rochester 











Tubexperience in action 





‘/ Bank tubing 
as you bank 
your money” 


/ Jf 
iad 
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Modern plants often find it too costly to 
inventory all the small tubing they need, 
because it freezes thousands of dollars of 
working capital. You may find this true 
of your own firm’s operations. 


Call a Superior distributor and avoid 
many of the heavy costs of carrying your 
own tubing inventory. His modern steel 
service center will act as your warehouse. 
His tubing stock will replace your own, 
freeing your capital. He will show you how 
easy it is to plan your ordering and get 
prompt delivery of tubing when and where 
you need it. His Superior stock includes 
many analyses in a wide variety of sizes. 


Special mill services 


His broad experience can help you solve 
many tubing problems. Even more im- 
portant, he can also acquaint you with the 
many special services Superior offers its 
customers, such as statistical quality con- 
trol, non-destructive tubing inspection and 
testing, pilot and test lot sampling and 
melting, field specialist and specification 
services. 

The sooner you call him, the sooner you 
can start cutting your tubing costs. 


Superior Tube 


he big name in small tubing 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
All analyses .010 in. to %& in. OD—certain analy- 
ses in light walls up to 24% in. OD 


West Coast 
way St 


Pacific Tube Company, 5710 Smith- 
, Los Angeles 22, Calif. e RAymond 3-1331 
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DRUGGIST’S ORDER, taken over telephone by the distributor, goes to clerks who pull 
an IBM card for every item. Computer swallows the cards, prints an invoice, and . . . 








. IN A FLASH, all the information on the order appears on panel at the control bridge. 
While operator waits to make sure it’s filled correctly by checking invoice . . 





. MERCHANDISE 


ALL THE GOODS for an order are 
deposited on one of five main collector 
conveyors, which trundles them along to... 


tumbles automati- 
out which items are 
stacked, a day’s supply in each bay. Next.. 


cally of chutes in 
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Automation Gets It Wholesale 


into 
distribution to fill orders auto- 


Electronic controls move 


matically at Brunswig Drug’s 
big Los Angeles warehouse. 


Industry has been turning more and 
more to electronic controls to master- 
mind machine tools and production 
processes. Now it’s applying the same 
concepts to distribution of goods that 
have already been manufactured. 

This month, Industrial Electronic 
Engineers, Inc., of North Hollywood, 
Calif., is crowing over its maiden ven- 
ture into this field—an electronically 
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controlled order filling machine installed 
in the Los Angeles warehouse of Bruns 
wig Drug Co. (pictures). Brunswig is 
one of the nation’s biggest independent 
drug distributors, with nine warehouses 
covering the West. 

Working from punched cards, the 
new device takes only a few seconds to 
fill an order for as many as 160 differ- 
ent products, in lots of up to 99. An ex- 
perienced stock clerk would need 20 
minutes to do the same job by hand. 
Though the machine cost $250,000, it 
reduced the number of order packers 
necessary from 20 to 11 at peak hours 
and six normally. And in three months 
of operation, the complex system has 


3 


Te 


scored something like 99.7% usefulness 
—practically no down time at all. It. is 
named the RVS Mark I, in honor of 
Brunswig Pres. Roy V. Schwab. 
¢ Enlargement Due—Most of Bruns- 
wig’s warehouse business consists of 
orders for less than a case; in 
Angeles it stocks approximately 34,000 
items. The automatic equipment can 
now handle only 1,800 items—but these 
account for 50% of the warehouse traf- 
fic. It will soon be enlarged to stock 
even more of the items most in demand. 
Home for RVS Mark I is a space 90 
ft. square in one corner of the ware 
house. The setup includes 18 merchan 
dise bays, each 40 ft. long, with groups 


Los 


IVANAMA, 
bisacel HVT, 














... END OF THE LINE, 


packaged and sent to shipping room for 


Here order is 
final packing and delivery to the druggist. 
| 5 
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of electronically controlled stock chutes 
spewing goods onto a system of convey- 
ors. Nine of these bays are on each side 
of the conveyors, to which all 18 are at 
right angles. Each of the five main con- 
veyors handles only one order at a time. 
e Old and New-—Before the new ma- 
chine was installed, clerks filled orders 
by —— items by hand from banks 
of shelves laid out at right angles to a 
conveyor system that moved slowly 
through the warehouse. To do this, 
they might have to travel as far as 60 
ft. to fetch a single item. Orders for de- 
livery the same day could not be ac- 
cepted after 10 a.m. 

Now, same-day orders can be taken 








until noon, because RVS Mark I will 

Your Most Important Production Operation fill 2,000 orders a day—with an error 
..may be lifting your finished possible tools for his job. ates EOS. 

product, or a major assembly. A The slings he uses are vitally * Mechanics—It’s easiest to explain how 
dropped load can result in serious important. The safest slings made the new machine works by tracing the 
losses from wasted materials and are acco Registered Wire Rope steps of a typical order through the 
labor...damaged production Slings. Each is precision made warehouse. 
equipment...disrupted delivery and pre-tested at twice its work- When a drug store telephones an or- 
schedules. ing load before leaving the der, it’s typed directly onto a prelimi- 
The man in your plant in charge factory. nary invoice. A clerk pulls IBM punch 


of lifting operations has a heavy To protect your production line, 
responsibility. It is good manage- call your nearby acco Registered 
ment to provide him with the best Wire Rope Sling distributor. 


cards giving the retailer's name and 
address and affixes a delivery routing tag 
to the invoice. Then the invoice and 
Write for Booklet: American Chain & Cable Company, Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. identification cards go to another room 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario co filled with tubs containing an IBM 
° card for every single item stocked in the 

$ 4 4 warehouse. A card is pulled for each 
ACCO Registered Wire Rope Slings =Vy item in the druggist’s gor and the 
: — —_———— ee, | entire batch of paperwork moves into a 
room where all the information—items 


EXCEPTIONAL INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY ordered, code numbers, prices—is com- 


bined electronically onto a final printed 





LARGE KANSAS CITY AMUSEMENT CENTER WITH YEAR-ROUND invoice. At this point, too, a card sort- 
RECREATION FACILITIES WILL BE SOLD AT PUBLIC AUCTION ee ee ee 
or items that must be picked « “ 
SUBJECT TO TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF SALE i a hee P 
TIME OF AUCTION: INSPECTION OF PROPERTY: Next, a conveyor hauls the final in- 
10:00 A.M. (C.S.T.) April 8, 1958 From March 19 to Sele voice and the two sets of IBM cards 
A rare opportunity will be offered some aggressive investors to buy the Lakeside to the control bridge of the order filling 
Recreation Center, Kansas City, Kansas. The owner is retiring due to age and machine. One bunch of cards is fed 
health. 443 acre Lakeside, an outstanding amusement center, adjoins Wyandotte into tl ‘hine’s c . etic: 
ve machines compt section; 
County Lake and is situated at the intersection of 91st Street and Highway 5. an c . — a d 'P ya ; - 
It is only 12 miles from the downtown area of rapidly growing Kansas City. the other 1s processed manually, 
The recreation and amusement field is one of the fastest growing today. Potential lhe computing equipment checks for 
customers total more than 3,000,000 within 75 miles. Replacement value of this errors in the IBM cards and its own 
property on which construction began in 1953 is conservatively estimated at operations then selects one of the five 
$3,500,000.00. ‘ ; 4 ‘ 
collector conveyors for the order. It 
The year-round amusement and entertainment center will be sold as a complete flashes this information, together with 
unit or in four separate lots as follows, subject to terms and conditions of sale: the order’s code number, to the control 
te 10,400 SEAT CONCRETE STADIUM WITH '/.-MILE TRACK — for dirt track, midget, panel and, finally, activates the mechan- 
stock car and motorcycle racing, rodeos, etc. ism in the merchandise bavs. 
* 18 HOLE 7,200 YARD GOLF COURSE AND CLUB HOUSE — only public course in area. - Down the < hute— E nsconced in each 


te 1,087 CAR DRIVE IN THEATER AND ADJOINING KIDDY LAND. 


%& LAKE OF OVER 100 ACRES, SWIMMING POOL AND BATH HOUSE, ICE RINK, DANCE 
HALL AND DINING ROOM, PICNIC GROUNDS, OFFICE AND RESIDENCE. 


of the 18 bays is an eight-hour supply 
of goods—about 100 items in each bay. 
The merchandise may be anvthing from 
Complete details of all facilities and terms of sale are available in descriptive razor blades to diapers, contained in 

brochure. Contact the auctioncers. jars, boxes, bottles, tubes, or multiple 


packs. They are all stocked in chutes 


‘line an > of : 20%. At 
Wa inclined at an angle of about 20% 

yne the bottom of each chute, there’s an 
193 Meadows Building - 932 Board of Trade Bidg. electronic dispenser to release the proper 
Dallas, Texas ce Kansas City, Mo. quantity of each item, counting as it 
‘ ‘ here isn’t enough of an 

EM ' ° ' goes along. If t g 
si cea A ssoc/a tes, In Cc. er item in the chute to fill the order, the 


dispensing process shuts down for a mo- 


“The Nation's Leading Auctioneers” s 
ment, and the machine lets the oper- 
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New 54,000 sq. ft. pole-type warehouse recently erected by The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan. 


How to build a modern warehouse for $2.68 per sq. ft. 


Dow saved about 50% of conventional construction cost 
by building this 380’ warehouse on Penta-treated poles. 


The Dow Chemical Company uses this 380’ x 150’ ware- 
house for storage of calcium chloride and other packaged 
chemicals. The 54,000 sq. ft. building is one of six Dow 
has erected On Penta-treated poles. The completed cost was 
$2.68 per sq. ft.—approximately half what the same build- 
ing would cost if built by conventional methods. The com- 
pleted cost included a built-up flat -roof of Douglas Fir 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. PE 340A, Midland, Michigan 


(_] Send me photographs and cost 
figures on 20 different types of 
pole buildings. 

[] Send me information on low- 
cost PENTA-treated pole build- 
ings for this use: e a 


ADDRESS 


Crtv....... 


Plywood, aluminum siding, reinforced concrete floor, sprin- 
kler system and lighting, truck and railroad loading docks. 


PENTA*-TREATED POLE BUILDINGS are strong, wind-resistant, 
flexible and practical. Penta keeps rot and termites out of 
poles, leaves them clean and easy to handle. For more facts 
and photos of pole buildings, return the handy coupon 
today. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 

*PENT Achlorophenol 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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HARDWOOD MAKES 
LETTERS ON 
HAMMERMILL BOND 
LOOK BETTER, TOO 


What kind of wood does this artist select 
for his finest work? Hardwood! What 
kind of wood makes fine bond paper 
Hardwood 


finer if you know how to 


use it. And Hammermill does with an 
exclusive pulp called Neutracel®. 

With Neutracel, Hammermill unlocks 
the secrets of hardwood—gives you 
Hammermill Bond that looks better, 
prints better, types better than ever 
before. Neutracel’s finer hardwood fibers 
blend more closely with other quality 
pulps — smooth out the tiay “hills and 
valleys” found in the surface of most 
papers. Neutracel gives Hammermill 
Bond greater bulk, increased opacity, a 


more level printing surface. Your letters 
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feel more important — have plenty of 
snap, take neat erasures, too. 

For business messages that make the 
kind of impression you like to make in 
person, specify Hammermill Bond and 
other Hammermill papers. Hammermill 
Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Printers everywhere use Hammermill tL» 


papers. Many display this shield. \—= 


\ 








with Neutracel’s finer fibers 





ator know which items are missing. 

One reason for the machine’s speed 
is that orders are filled in parallel drops 
rather than in series. All the dispensers 
can best be working simultaneously 
¢ Ten at a Swoop—After the items have 
been selected and dispensed, the 18 bay 
conveyors put them onto one oi the 
collector conveyors. Here the order is 
kept together by diverter gates operated 
by the computer. At the control bridge. 
it’s stopped until a packing station is 
clear to receive—then released. At the 
same time, the paperwork is dropped 
through a chute from the control 
bridge. 

At any one time, 10 orders can be 
processed—five being packed, five more 
being dispensed or waiting to be packed. 

After the automatically assembled 
items have been packaged, another con- 
veyor shuttles them to the other side 
of the warehouse, where the handpicked 
and refrigerated drug items are added to 
the order. Then the order makes its last 
warehouse move—to the shipping area 
for final packaging and delivery to the 
druggist. 
¢ Bigger Job Ahead—To enlarge the 
machine’s capacity, it would only be 
necessary to install more bays and make 
the collector conveyors longer, accord- 
ing to Industrial Electronic Engineers. 
The present control equipment could 
handle as many as 10,000 different 
items, compared to the 1,800 now 
stocked. Brunswig’s current plan is to 
up capacity to 5,000 items—or about 
80% of the daily business of the ware- 
house. 

Though the machine’s error factor 
is only 0.1%, human error can be more 
of a problem. The chutes are stocked 
by hand, and sometimes merchandise 
goes into the wrong chute or is inserted 
incorrectly, causing a jam. Occasionally, 
stock clerks accidentally drop goods into 
the convevor system while it’s running, 
and this can result in a mistake in final 
delivery. 

hings can also go wrong at the out- 
set—for instance, clerks pull the wrong 
IBM cards. The designers say this kind 
of error could be avoided by using IBM’s 
new computer storage equipment, 
RAMAC, in place of the IBM cards. 
¢ Dry Runs—Brunswig’s machine has 
been in the works since 1954. It was 
tested in prototype first; work on the 
full-scale RVS Mark I began in Febru- 
arv, 1957. 

Industrial Electronic Engineers is now 
scouting for other ways to use this 
sort of equipment. Now that the $250,- 
000 pioneer model has been perfected, 
the company says, machines based on 
the same concepts might cost as little as 
$40,000 and up. The original could be 
adapted for grocery warehouses, photo 
supply distributors, auto parts suppliers, 
and the like with a minimum of engi- 
neering changes. END 
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today’s world turns 


Smooth-running machinery hums a 
melody all its own—a rhythm that's 
music to the ears of cost-conscious 
management. Smooth operation means 
efficient, long-lasting operation for 


gines and rolling mills, in railroad cars 
and powerful presses, in machines large 
and small, these economical bearings 
are carrying heavier loads, at higher 
speeds, at substantially lower costs than 





on better bearings! 


rience can help solve a difficult bearing 
problem for you! American Brake 
Shoe Company, 530 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, New York. 

















equipment the world over. ever before. 

"Vital to this smooth operation of Brake Shoe’s experience is greatest AMERICA 

many machine parts are the precision where the going is hardest . . . where Brake Shoe 
bronze bearings today being produced mechanical parts must stand up under 

by American Brake Shoe. In diesel en- the worst of wear. Possibly this expe- Sere MPANY 
vital parts for the worlds of industry: AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION * AMFORGE DIVISION * AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL 


DIVISION * DENISON ENGINEERING DIVISION ¢ ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION « ENGINEERED CASTING: 
BEARING DIVISION ¢ RAILROAD PRODUCTS DIVISION «IN CANADA: DOMINION BRAKE SHOE COMPANY 





DIVISION ¢ KELLOGG 


DIVISION ¢ NATIONAL 





To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


weekly — closes 12 days in 


clues: 


-~ublished 
yb vance. 


Rate—$10.15 per line ($5.08 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
count 3 words for box number. 





APRESS RON NO REPLIES T0 Rer Noa 
fee id 


Dir of thia publication 
Sen fo office ne val wou 
\EW YORK Pro. RON 1 
CHICAGO 11 ;20 -N Michigan Ai 
SAN FRANCISCO & Poat St 





EMPLOYMENT 


= —===== Positions Vacant 
4) Chief Tool Designer 2) Chief Process Engi- 


ee fo Production Engineering Dept. of 

major aircraft firm. Supervisory positions for 
men of successful bac heveend Must have 
ME and = 10 years experience Salary to 
+ 000 or over For details P-748 Busi- 
ness Week 


Nationally Known Chief Engineer—$25,000. 
New Electronics hivision of aircraft equip- 
ment firm in NE require successful, imagina- 
tive leader for top job in pioneering important 
astronautics programs space flight, missile 
defense Able organizer and administrator 
P i841, Business Week 


=== Positions Wanted 


Sales Manager, 38 seeks position with manu- 
f of industrial products sold in middle 
Atlantic trading areas. Graduate Mech. Engr 
rs. ind. sales _experience to OEM's & dis- 
tributors Last 7 yrs. in field management 
capacity with large national concern. 2 yrs. 
nm » resent assignment brought district for 23 
1 place in company *V 
Week. 


acture! 


sales V-7505, 
Suction 
Advertising Manager—Agency Ace’t Super- 

30 Mature executive 16) wide experi- 
ence in consumer and industrial, billings to 
$12,000,000 all media Will ocate any- 
where. PW-7488, Business Week 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES 


=== Selling Opportunity Wanted 
Manufacturers—Do you need Commission 
Salesmen to sell your products—to secure 
work Contact Albee-Campbell, Inc. 

ince 1938, the National Headquarters for 
Manufacturers’ Agents East St. New Ca- 
naan, Conn., Phone: WOodward 6-4233 


contrac 


Mitgrs Agent selling precision and cutting 


tools in Metropolitan NY rea desires one or 
two additional lines RA-74 Business 
Week 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catalog. Contains hundreds of busi- 
farms and income properties through- 
eut U.S. Canada. Specify type and locations 
Deal direct with owners. U.1. Buy- 
ers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst. Dept. BW-7, Los 
Anweles 27, Calif 


nesse 


desired 


The Truth—if you are a $5,000-to-$20,000 
nvestor you should have our free folder 
What Is A Royalty” for higher monthly in- 

come than is possible elsewhere. Address BW 

Operator, Room 724, Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, 

Colorado 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial and Real Estate Financing, ist & 
’nd Mortgages, Construction Loans, Chattel 
Loar on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
Inventory, Sale & Leaseback. Present Financ- 
ne Consolidated and increased Payments Re- 
duced Discounting. Re-Discount- 
and Installment Financing. Long Term 
Subordinated Note and Debenture Financing 
New Ventures Financed Promotional - 
nancing, U. S. & Canada, Sy Field Co 1457 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. W1 7-7395 


Receivable 
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Wood Stretcher... 


. developed by Higgins 
Industries expands lumber 
more than conventional proc- 
esses, prevents warping. 


The lumber stretcher, once as mythi 
cal as the left-handed monkey wrench 
and the skv hook, has become a practical 
tool for Higgins Industries, Inc., New 
Orleans. The company is installing a 
wood-stretching machine that mav solve 
an ancient problem of the lumber in- 
dustry: how to keep wood from warp- 
ing because of changes in internal stress, 
and generally expanding or shrinking 
because of changes in humidity. 

Solving the problem will make it 
possible for the first time to produce 
hardwood flooring tiles competitive in 
price and utility with asphalt tile and 
other resilient floor coverings. 

The Process—The Higgins machine 
rearranges the position and spacing of 
wood fibers to create “expansion joints” 
in the lumber that are invisible to the 
naked eve. Wood normally expands 
when its cells absorb moisture and swell. 
The “joints” are introduced at a stage 
when the wood’s moisture content is 
close to its maximum wet state. 

This stretches the wood bevond the 
size it could possibly reach if it became 
wet after kiln or natural drying, even if 
it were soaked while in use. ‘The wood 
thus becomes larger dry than wet—im- 
possible up to now—and will not shrink. 
The process also relieves most of the 
wood’s internal stresses. 

The process docs not measurably 
affect the thickness of the wood, accord- 
ing to Frank O. Higgins, president of 
Higgins Industries, who invented the 
technique. Nor does it change the grain, 
the surface of the wood, or its strength. 
* More Flexible—W ood vencers treated 
by the process are said to be completely 
flexible; they will not warp or crack. 
Yet they will conform to anv surface, 
flat or irregular, by their own weight. 

The process can expand thin wood 
panels up to 60% in the dinrension 
across the grain. The dimension with 
the grain always remains constant. 
¢ Cost-Cutter—Since raw material is 
the biggest cost item in making wood 
products, a process that increases fin- 
ished output from a given amount of 
material would be a real economy meas- 
ure. That’s why Higgins expects his 
machinery to be self-amortizing. 

Higgins Industries spent about $750,- 
000 building the machinery itself, and 
developing the process over the past 12 
vears. It expects the new line of floor- 
ing tiles to boost sales to $100-million 
a vear. The process may later be licensed 
to other manufacturers. END 





SIMPLEST SYSTEM YET! 
REGIMENT 


% 


Your Keys! 


Drawer Model 
for 40 Keys 12”w, 5”h, 6d 


‘\ KEY-DRAWER 


fits desk drawers and file cabinets 


KE-MASTER SYSTEM also provides for 
capacities from 10 to 800 keys in Key 
Cabinets, Racks, Boards. See your local 
stationer, or write direct to 


CUSHMAN & DENISON 


BW-3, 625 Eighth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 










Virginia offers an ideal geo- 
graphical position In addition 
you will find ample power, abun. 
dant water, natural gas, transportation, un- 
limited coal, versatile workmen, mild climate, 
recreational and culwral advantages. 

We urge you to investigate The Mountain 
State. Write: Don Crislip. Executive Director 
West Virginia Industrial and Publicity Com- 
mission, State Capitol, Room 11, Charleston 5, 
West Virginia. 





. For all wpes of industry West 





NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
REAL ESTATE SECTION 


BUILDINGS © FLOOR SPACE © VACANT 
PROPERTY FOR SALE OR RENT 








SALE or LEASE 


One of San Francisco Bay Area's 
Newest Manufacturing Plants 


228,000 SQ. FT. 
1 Story Concrete & Steel Frame—Rail 
25 Acre Site 


Brochure on Request 


COLDWELL, BANKER & COMPANY 
57 Sutter St. S$Utter 1-5420 San Francisco 








NOW .. . a one inch adver- 
tisement can reach a potential 
buyer for 4/10,000 of $1.00!! 


Inch Rate Circulation — 4/10,000 of $1.00 
Yes it this low price one nel rd- 
vertisement in the new NATIONAL IN- 


DUSTRIAL REAL FSTATE SECTION of 
BUSINESS WEEK offers you the oppor- 
tunity and marke sell, rent or lease 
your il property 


For further details write: 
BUSINESs WEEK 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Post Office Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. 
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THE TREND 





Needed: Economic Policy for Today... 


There is considerable merit in the President's 
proposal to extend unemployment compensation 
from 26 weeks to 39 weeks. This would help the 
growing number of workers who have exhausted 
state benefits. 

But this measure, though constructive, will not 
help end the recession. It will do nothing, by itself, 
to lift the economy. Its primary effect will be to 
help cushion the decline in business activity. 

This, of course, is essential. but the nation is still 
awaiting a program that can bring about a resur- 
gence in business. Extending unemployment com- 
pensation and accelerating public works does buy 
some time for the Administration—time in which it 
should develop a contracyclical plan. 

Arthur F. Burns, whose experience as chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers during 
the 1953-54 recession makes him an authority, has 
outlined a general guide. He notes that, when the 
economy shows signs of weakening, prompt counter- 
moves are required. Such moves, he says, must be 
coordinated and “should be on a sufficient scale to 
give reasonable promise of checking the recession, 
yet not so powerful as to stimulate extensive specu- 
lation and other excesses that may create trouble 
later.” 

Burns believes that government action should 
proceed on a definite schedule. As he puts it, “The 
emphasis at the start of a recession should ordinarily 
be on the easing of credit conditions, later on tax 
reductions for both individuals and businesses, still 
later on rescheduling of federal expenditures within 
totals set by long-term considerations, and—only as 
a last resort—on large public works programs.” 

The Administration has not seemed to be follow- 
ing the guide that proved so successful in 1953-54. 
But there are signs that it is drawing up a full-scale 
program. This week’s statement by Vice-Pres. Nixon 
that he favors a tax cut instead of public works shows 
that the Burns formula is gaining supporters. 

We hope the Administration will adopt this ap- 
proach, for time is running short. 


... And for the Long Run 


The Soviet triumph in the race for an earth 
satellite dealt a harsh blow to America’s pride in its 
technological superiority. 

But, thus far, the U. S. has paid too little attention 
to Soviet gains in another crucial area of competi- 
tion—economic growth. 

Above all else, Americans have prided themselves 
on living, not in the past, but in the future—on their 
dedication to economic progress. This nation has 
made a creed cf phrases like “bigger and better” 
and “grow up with the country.” 
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It’s all the more painful, then, to yield primacy 
of place in economic growth to the Soviet Union. 
According to conservative students of the Russian 
economy, it has been growing at a rate of not less 
than 6% a year, compared with America’s long-term 
average growth rate of about 3% a year. At these 
rates, the Soviet Union will overtake us in roughly 
18 years, high-placed government planners now esti- 
mate. And it will take less time than that if today’s 
economic stagnation should persist. 

To some thoughtful Americans, the Soviet threat 
is very near already. In a new volume, Soviet Prog- 
ress Versus American Enterprise, just published by 
the Committee for Economic Development, Prof. 
Jerome Wiesner says: “When I really feel gloomy, I 
think that five years from now they [the Soviets] 
will be obviously superior to us in every area. But 
when I am optimistic, I feel that it will take 10 years 
for them to achieve this position.” 

Other observers, like former U.S. Sen. William 
Benton, believe the real Soviet growth rate has been 
underestimated, rather than overestimated. Writes 
Benton: “Measured by its effectiveness in the inter- 
national power struggle, the Soviet growth rate is far 
greater than the published percentages. For ex- 
ample, Soviet steel goes into submarines and into 
machine tools for China, into satellites and rockets, 
rather than into automobiles and washing machines. 
Thus, Soviet steel production may already equal or 
surpass our own by the test of national survival.” 

Strong and sustained economic growth is essential 
to America’s survival. A new Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund study, soon to be released, lays emphasis on 
domestic economic policy as matching military re- 
quirements for U.S. survival. David Rockefeller, 
in a preview of this study, last week declared that 
America’s longer-term problem would be not over- 
capacity, but the pressing need for greater expendi- 
tures in such fields as defense, international aid, 
education, resource development, private capital 
investment, urban rehabilitation, and highways. 

Our economy, Rockefeller suggests, has the poten- 
tial to meet the most pressing of needs—provided 
we go On growing at an average rate of 4% a year. 
There won’t be anything automatic about such 
growth—as this recession makes obvious. 

Rockefeller emphasizes the need for a revamping 
of our tax system to reduce the burdens on initiative 
and on savings and investment, and for better use 
and training of manpower for research, and for ade- 
quate supplies of raw materials and fuels. 

The Soviet’s rapid economic growth is a major 
threat to the U.S. today. Growth must become a 
cardinal aim of U.S. government—and business and 
labor—policy. Time is running fast; we must not 
let it run out on us. 
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THE COCA-COLA COMPANY simplifies monthly 


Burroughs 


”/ 


computation of full service cooler accounting with 


BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 


Known the world over as the leading soft 
drink manufacturer, The Coca-Cola Company 
and many of its subsidiaries now use Bur- 
roughs Sensimatic Accounting Machines to 
simplify accounting problems unique to the 
soft drink bottling and manufacturing business. 


The Sensimatic streamlines Accounts Receiv- 
able. It automatically makes short work of 
payroll. And it helps solve the highly complex 
problem of “Full Service” Cooler Accounting 
Accounting involving the thousands upon 
thousands of machines vending Coca-Cola. 


Declares The Coca-Cola Company: “We have 
found Sensimatic’s speed and flexibility the 
ideal answer to simplifying this phase of our 


ACCOUNTING, 


For specialized accounting jobs... for general 
accounting applications ...for complete, up- 
to-the-minute management control of business 
facts and figures Sensimatics are provably 


preferred. A demonstration will show you why. 
Just call our local branch office, or write to 
Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 





